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PREFACE 


Tuis little book makes no pretence of being a sub- 
stitute for the great German monographs—different as 
they are in purpose, method and point of view—of 
Bielschowsky, Richard Meyer, Gundolf and Emil Lud- 
wig. My aim is infinitely more circumscribed. 

I propose simply to let the reader see the various 
stages_and the more characteristic scenes of his life, 
leaving aside all questions of philosophic or zsthetic 
interpretation, and taking as my main guides Goethe's 
autobiographical writings and correspondence, as well 
as contemporary memoires and commentaries. 

It seems highly unnecessary to seek to force his life 
into a too-regular rhythm, or to emprison such a vigor- 
ous, complex personality in the straitjacket of a pre- 
conceived pattern. Some have made the poet into 2a 
Sage and an Olympian whose life was but one slow, 
harmonious development: others can see in him but the 
‘possessed’ man, ever torn by inner struggle, ever seek- 
ing an impossible ideal and an elusive happiness 
through eighty years of anguish. To my mind, no logic 
can put the full blossoming of a genius into one formula: 
Goethe’s life was long enough, rich enough and’flexible 
enough to contain the most contradictory aspects 


within it. Was he not romanticist and yet classicist, im- 
vii 
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passioned and yet poised, idealist and yet realist, con- — 
servative and liberal, avid and resigned? 

And yet if his life did not congeal into one Olympian 
attitude, it did not, on the other hand—as the puritan 
Carlyle and his brilliant German disciple Ludwig 
would have us believe—resolve itself_into_a_long-series 
of inner battles. Goethe was not a soul perpetually 
harassed by discord: he was possessed of a healthy, 
aristocratic spirit which found a philosophy of rich 
optimism in his maturity. He loved life.in-all-its forms, 
did not disdain physical pleasures for spiritual ones, 
and was more convinced of his own genius than fear- 
ful of his demons. What was his final renunciation but 
the actual application of his pantheism, and the ac- 
ceptance of his part in the universal harmony? There 
are, there must be, many steps in the ladder of exist- 
ence: good and evil, Faust and Mephisto, alike belong 
to the world of life: and his whole career need not have 
a torn, tragic look, a hesitant course and an overtone 
of despair, merely because he was tugged at by both 
of them. 

I will let it unroll before us like a panorama. I do 
not want to erect a plaster bust—young Apollo or ma- 
jestic Jupiter—under an imitation marble portico: but 
neither have I the intention of throwing him, a poor 
living sacrifice, to hostile demons. Here is an explorer 

» of genius let loose in a vast marvellous world. Let us, 
| opening our eyes as wide as he, follow him through the 
various stages, episodes and trials of his voyage on 
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this_earth, and let_us not disdain description and 
anecdote. His life is more than a life: it is a glimpse 
‘into his times, and a page of history. Finally, let us not 
disdain the part that women play in it. They explain 
the perpetual richness of his lyric poetry: his ever 
youthful heart burned to the end with flames of love 
and sparks of inspiration. 

Soothsayer and painter, visionary of the invisible 
and splendid student of reality, interpreter of eternal 
mysteries and spokesman of his times, extraordinary 
man; heroic, according to Carlyle, or representative, 
according to _ Emerson: others have interpreted and 
will again interpret the message that he left the world. 
For myself, I will be content, in this book, to watch 
him live—a man among mankind.* 


Pex) Tha aloe 


*I have considered him from another point of view in my study 
of his influence in England. M. Loiseau did an extraordinarily pene- 
trating piece of work on his mental development during the first 
part of his life in his thesis for his doctorate; “L’Evolution morale 
de Goethe, 1749—1794” and I have made much use of it in this book. 


CHAPTER | 
THE ENCHANTED CHILDHOOD 


Tue bright and sunny afternoon of August 28, 1740, 
old Johann Wolfgang Textor, Burgomaster of the good 
city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, laid aside his folios and 
his dossiers, took off his.snuff-colored dressing gown and 
his black velvet cap, tucked his tricorn under his arm, 
and sallied forth from his ancestral home on Friedens- 
gasse. Briskly, in spite of his years, he threaded the 
narrow streets between bright painted gable and swing- 
ing iron sign, and reaching his destination panting a 
little, rapped briskly with his silver-headed cane at the 
door of an old brick building in the Hirschgraben: the 
house of State Councilor Goethe. 

He found within an unaccustomed current of excite- 
ment. Servants flew back and forth in the hall without 
noticing him, and only the Councilor’s mother, an ex- 
quisite little old lady, frail faced under her white cap, 
received him at the head of the stairs with her usual 
sweet, quiet smile. 

The great event, she said, in answer to his eager 
question, had taken place on the stroke of twelve noon, 
all was going as well as could be expected and the 
Burgomaster had no reason to be alarmed. His adored 
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daughter, Elizabeth, was resting, worn but happy, in 
her white curtained bed after a difficult confinement; 
as for the newborn child, it had entered the world black 
in the face, half strangled by the awkwardness of the 
mid-wife. 

But the Burgomaster, who was gifted with second 
sight—for had he not often predicted his own elevation 
to great honor in the cityPp—peered down at the little 
face with a curiously satisfied expression, as if he kept 
some pleasant secret to himself. He had indeed two 
causes to be pleased: the planets were in most favor- 
able conjunction, and this first born was to be named — 
Johann Wolfgang after the Burgomaster himself. 

It was but a year since his daughter had left his 
house and his sunny garden, ever bright with pinks and 
tulips, to come a bride to this gloomy mansion in the 
Hirschgraben and life since then had not been happy for 
her. The stern pedanticism of a forty-year-old husband, 
the pale placidity of an eighty-year-old mother-in-law, 
had been twin shadows on her joyous youthfulness; she 
who had-grown up in her father’s house without re- 
straint and training was plunged unmercifully into 
both. Embroidery and lace making were no substitutes 
in her husband’s eyes for French and spelling, and he 
had set to work immediately to remedy her defects. 
Natural poise and distinction she had always, fortu- 
nately, in spite of everything. She had both breeding 
and background, and her ancestors had been high offi- 
cials in the free city of Frankfort when those of the 
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Councilor, her husband, were still poor artisans in some 
small village in Thuringia. 

State Councilor Goethe was the grandson of a farrier, 
and the son of an ex-tailor who had made himself an 
innkeeper. He was in short a self-made man: but he did 
all that lay in his power to forget it—and to have it 
forgotten. In character he was a complete contrast to 
his wife Elizabeth, methodical where she was carefree, 
morose where she was witty, obstinate where she was, 
perhaps, just a touch flighty. She had a quick imagina- 
tion, and a fresh, tender sensitiveness; he met it with 
complete lack of understanding, and cold-blooded nar- 
row-mindedness. 

Fortunately for them both, she was as adaptable as 
he was arrogant, accustomed herself to his taste for the 
didactic and his pompous mannerisms, even learned to 
find and give happiness in their dreary life. It was no 
easy task for a spoilt young girl. Her middle-aged bride- 
groom forced her to do exercises in penmanship and 
grammar, and to take lessons in Italian and on the 
harpsichord the livelong day, while he himself retired 
to his study with his codes and pandects. 

His taste for study and seclusion was all the more 
mysterious since he had done nothing whatever with his 
hard earned knowledge. With his father the innkeeper’s 
money, he had bought himself an honorary title, but a 
title without any accompanying duties; and since his 
sensitive vanity would not allow him to stand the 
gruelling test of a municipal election, he lived the life 
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of a landed proprietor, without business or profession, 
unoccupied with the government of the city, but very 
much occupied, unfortunately, with the government of 
his own house. 

So it is easy to imagine with what joy Elizabeth 
greeted the coming of her first child. Five others fol- 
lowed it, but four of them died young, and one alone 
survived, a daughter, Cornelia, a year younger than 
Johann Wolfgang. Elizabeth lavished all her starved 
affection on the two of them, played endless games with 
them, and started marvellous tales, sometimes, for them 
to finish; and before long their carefree childish laughter 
lightened the house like strings of scattered pearls. 

In the summer time a wooden grating was all that 
separated the hall of the Goethe house from the street, 
and the servants would come there to sew or knit in the 
warm light, the children to watch round-eyed the end- 
lessly fascinating life on the street outside. One after- 
noon when all was quiet in the house, Wolfgang sat 
down to play by himself near the wooden grating with 
a set of doll dishes that his mother had bought him 
at the china shop. Perhaps he tired of his play, or per- 
haps he merely wanted to introduce an element of 
novelty into it; in any case the Hirschgraben saw a 
plate fly suddenly through the bars and crash deli- 
ciously on the stones outside. 

“Yea!” cried Wolfgang’s playfellows from the house 
next door, in ecstatic approval. No artist could resist 
such approval; the doll platters and the soup tureen 
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followed in their turn. “Yea! Yea!” The entire set 
went piece by piece in a fascinating crescendo of noise 
punctuated by grateful applause from the audience. 
“Encore!” they cried finally, “Encore!” 

The supply was exhausted, but not Wolfgang’s in- 
genuity. He flew into the old kitchen, clambered on a 
chair, and triumphantly brought down a rare faience 
platter, which met with great approval when it went its 
noisy way. The plates on the sideboard, as being more 
available, were his next selection and went to their fate 
piecemeal, with the same accompaniment of childish 
engineering, cries and crashes. The servants arrived on 
the scene too late—and they had to conceal the full 
extent of the catastrophe from the Councilor. 

For the Councilor did not believe in foolishness. 
Education was to him the sum of life. Children not 
only had no right to make a noise; they had no right to 
be afraid. They slept alone, much against their will, 
and, at first, frightened by the ominous shadow of the 
cupboard or the spectral white of the bed curtains, crept 
out and tiptoed down to seek the reassuring company 
of the servants. But their father was omniscient. He 
appeared suddenly before them at the head of the stairs, 
his cotton nightcap pulled over his eyes, his dressing 
gown on backwards, a strange and dreadful figure, and 
sent them scurrying back to their little beds more terri- 
fied than ever. 

Was that the best way of inuring nervous children 
to the dark terrors of nocturnal solitude? Perhaps. 
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Fortunately the loving genius of their mother found a 
different method. “Who will have those ripe peaches in 
Grandfather Textor’s garden? Who but Wolfgang, if 
he stays in bed like a good little boy!” 

Grandmother Goethe received the children with timid 
pleasure in her neat little room on the ground floor, 
and the children, mindful of the sweets she kept in store 
for them, were only too glad to go in there, and often, 
curled up close to her sofa, spread their toys on ‘the 
shining parquet floorboards. 

One Christmas Eve she gave them a puppet theatre. 
A real puppet theatre! Wolfgang’s imagination, eager 
even at that tender age for life and action in every- 
thing, caught fire at the sight of all those limp little 
figures and mute heroes and heroines awaiting the touch 
of life. All the stories he had heard at his mother’s knee, 
all the tales that had thrilled his little boy heart until 
his forehead throbbed and tears sprang to his eyes— 
tales of Robinson Crusoe, fairy stories, stories of all 
kinds—crystallized into shape and color before his eyes. 
His dreams began to throng into his head full-fledged 
in drama. ; 

Often when his playtime was over he would climb to 
the third story and sit alone by a well-loved window 
whose flower-encircled panes looked far out over the 
surrounding countryside, and there he would dream 
happily by the hour. Visions thronged in endless 
variety through his little head, and the far horizon ° 
filled with his dreams. Those were unforgettable mo- 
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ments, moments which he would relive a half a century 
later, a little wistfully. He would draw aside the red 
geraniums, and, almost tremulous with pleasure in the 
beauty of the scene, look out over the gardens and 
orchards, rich green against the bleak grey of the city 
fortifications behind them, and beyond that again to 
where the plain stretched, fertile and golden, to far off 
Hoechst. Often he watched the storms sweep up there, 
or dreamed motionless over the glorious paintings of 
the sunset. 

When he came downstairs again in the evenings past 
the half open door of his father’s study, he saw the 
Councilor seated there alone at his great mahogany 
desk, his ponderous head under its cloud of wig in bold 
relief against the rows of books that lined the wall, the 
oil lamp beside him flickering spasmodically over the 
rich gold of fine old Dutch editions, or casting warm 
gleams on ivory parchment folios; and, stealthily, then, 
he crept on down the stairs. 

Then, one day, in 1755, his life was changed. Grand- 
mother Goethe died, and the Councilor decided to put 
into effect a plan which he had postponed for some 
time out of consideration for her comfort, and remodel 
his house, which, old and worn as it was, had never 
seemed to him to be worthy of his title or his dignity. 
Pursued by armies of carpenters and masons, the family 
moved from room to room around the house, and the 
children were finally sent out of the way to school. It 
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was their first taste of liberty, and their first joyous 
voyage into a new world. 

Their afternoons were their own now, once school 
was done, and they could hardly wait to put aside their 
books and run down the street to Grandfather Textor’s. 
Once there, they could turn in through the great en- 
trance gate, run down the walk, rush ‘across the court- 
yard, and burst into the walled garden like thieving 
sparrows, shouting with excitement, to where the peach 
trees spread their fans of sweet smelling fruit against 
the farther wall. 

Gradually they ventured still farther, to even more 
delightful adventures. They explored the winding 
streets, half shaded by the heavy beamed old houses, 
and, with friends from school, inspected the ancient 
Town Hall, the Romer, and the Cathedral where the 
Emperors were crowned. Sometimes they went as far 
as the Main, ventured across the ancient bridge, and 
explored among the casks and waiting shallops of the 
wine merchants. Past and present, Frankfort’s richly 
adventurous history and its present stirring mercantile 
life lay open before their young eyes. Wolfgang lived 
in a magic world of new discoveries. 

His fastidiousness and instinctive love of beauty were 
often in conflict with his youthful curiosity. He could 
not bear to explore the unsavory alleys or the fetid 
passageways in the twisted old city, hastened shivering 
past the mangled displays in front of butcher shops, 
and did not venture for some time into the Ghetto, that 
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tumultuous, vermin-infested alley whither the strange 
ceremonial of the Sabbath, and all the glamour of a 
forbidden city drew him. 

‘Once, coming back from Sachsenhausen, he saw a 
ghastly relic of the past on the portal of the bridge— 
the whitened skull of a political offender stuck on a 
rusty pike, and beneath it, an ancient painting deriding 
the Jews, eloquent visions in the so-called “enlightened” 
century of all the bigotry of medieval times. Even 
Wolfgang’s childish soul was troubled by vague realiza- 
tions of what such cruelty might mean. Religious and 
social intolerance were vivid to him even then. The 
bigotry which paralyzed his native town reminded him 
only too strongly of another bigotry—the one which in 
his own home weighed so heavily on his youthful life. 

Thinking these thoughts, he was not over-anxious to 
return there of an afternoon. He would wander on 
instead to the square of St. Bartholomew’s, or, perhaps, 
on holidays, to the Liebfrauenberg marketplace. A fair 
was usually in progress there, and he would mingle 
joyfully with the motley colored crowd, among the 
dignified elders from the Hanseatic cities, the traders 
from Swabia and Franconia, the laborers from the 
Black Forest. Sometimes he would elbow his way ex- 
pertly to the front of the group of loiterers watching 
the Punch and Judy show, when it paused a few mo- 
ments on its lumbering way in the pot-bellied wagon 
from Nuremberg, and that was a high moment in his 
life always; he would stand there eager eyed, tense with 
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excitement and completely oblivious of dinner or pa- 
rental anger, while the puppets played the absorbing 
history of the malevolent Dr. Faustus. 

But even more thrilling if possible than the puppet 
shows were the times he made. the round of the city 
fortifications. There was a setting worthy of Gotz von 
Berlichingen! Thanks to his prestige as grandson of 
the Burgomaster—and pleasantly conscious of the ad- 
miring looks of his companions—he let fall in lordly 
wise the magic words which let them past the guards, 
and then headed the little procession up and down end- 
less passageways following the turnkeys. 

Up an incredible number of stairs they went, 
threaded a maze of posterns and drawbridges, climbed 
forever, it seemed, and then, from the very top of the 
battlements, came suddenly upon a view of all the city 
of Frankfort, spread like a relief map below them. 
There were ancient enclosures, convents fast shut as 
citadels, church towers thick clustered, dwarfed by the 
high spire of the cathedral above, labyrinths of gables, 
prisons and fortifications. There were, bright spots here 
and there, the pleasure gardens of the wealthy, the fruit 
trees of the honest bourgeois, the workshops of the 
artisans,—and the graveyards of all. Life in its intri- 
cate richness, death in its cold inevitability, lay there 
before the eyes of the eager, prescient boy. 

His roving came finally to its expected end. It an- 
noyed the Councilor excessively, and he was delighted 
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to hail the day when, the house being finished, life 
resumed its orderly path once more. 

The remodelled structure was impressive: a twenty- 
four window facade, whose three stories jutted slightly 
forward, and whose roof broke into a series of man- 
sarded gables. The stairway stood out imposingly, and 
the reception rooms were spacious and well lighted. The 
engravings the Councilor had brought back from his 
trip to Rome displayed their architectural expanses 
more naturally in the larger setting, and the Forum, 
St. Peter’s, the Colosseum andthe Castello di Sant 
Angelo, all were revealed to the child in unexpected 
majesty. As for the collection of paintings by native 
Frankfort artists, instead of being scattered around the 
house, they were hung formally, bright and alluring, in 
their black, gold embossed frames, in a special gallery 
on the third floor not far from the school room. 

The school room! How idyllic life would have been 
without it! State Councilor Goethe had a most insati- 
able thirst for imparting knowledge to the young. He 
forgot nothing: Latin, Hebrew, French, English, Ital- 
ian, history, geography, botany, mathematics, religion, 
drawing and music—everything was injected into their 
youthful minds in regular and breath-taking doses. 
Cornelia suffered even more than her brother from the 
iron precision of their parent. He locked her up in her 
room like a little goose to be fattened, stuffed her full 
of grammar, and kept her interminably at her scales on 
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the new Federici piano which apparently needed a 
record breaking amount of limbering up. 

Wolfgang had an inbred hunger for knowledge, and 
swallowed almost everything he was fed with actual 
enjoyment, but even he, at times, was filled with an 
intolerable longing to throw aside his theological 
treatises for one of those fascinating tales on yellowed 
paper that the peddlers sold at the Fair. His father 
allowed not the slightest deviation from an established 
program; he even made the children read Bower’s H1s- 
tory of the Popes out loud at night, all one dreary 
winter, though he yawned a little himself at times. And 
if the Councilor permitted himself to yawn .. . 

In spite of this elaborate religious instruction Wolf- 
gang’s faith did not survive his childhood. It was badly 
shaken to‘begin with by the catastrophe of the Lisbon 
earthquake, in 1755, an event which had a profound 
effect on the whole of Europe at the time. It seemed 
incredible to the boy that a wise and just God could 
allow such disasters, and his father’s friends did noth- 
ing to reassure him on the subject. 

In fact they were far from reassuring on religion as 
a whole. One of them was the Rector Albrecht, a sort 
of Protestant Aesop in soutane and wig, with red 
rimmed eyes and a penetrating, sarcastic smile, given to 
daring and ambiguous criticisms of the Old Testament. 
And another was Councilor Husgen, cynical and sophis- 
ticated lawyer, who rolled his one eye on the child from 
his worn, pock-marked face, shook his white-bonneted 
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head, and said, ominously: “I find faults everywhere, 
my child, even in God!” 

But even the Lisbon earthquake paled before a new 
event which soon monopolized all Frankfort’s atten- 
tion. The Seven Years’ War had precipitated another 
between Prussia and Austria, and France had taken 
up the cause of the ancient and doddering empire. The 
Goethe family soon split into two camps. Old Textor, 
who had helped carry the Imperial Dais at the corona- 
tion of Francis the First, and had received a gold chain 
from the gracious hands of Maria Theresa herself, re- 
mained commendably loyal to the Hapsburg cause. 
The Councilor decided to follow the star of Frederick 
II]. Family arguments grew heated and then irritable, 
and finally there was a mutual pact not to talk politics 
in the family circle. 

The first of January, 1759, while the town, bounti- 
fully supplied with cakes, tarts, marchpane and fine 
Rhenish wine, was busily welcoming in the New Year, 
the tocsin sounded suddenly and ominously from the 
belfry. Troops were seen approaching in the distance, 
and the next morning, five thousand French soldiers, 
coming from Darmstadt, peacefully occupied the city 
and disarmed the guard. The occupation began, and 
lasted for nearly four years. 

It is amusing to picture the wrath of the Councilor, 
forced to open his nice, new house to those hordes of 
impudent musketeers. Nothing could have been more 
galling to a man of such political bigotry and personal 
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fussiness. As it happened, he might have spared him- 
self his anguish. From the first evening of the occupa- 
tion he had billeted with him a gentleman of reserved 
and dignified bearing, his face pock-marked but strong 
and interesting, his eyes dark and piercing, his manner 
courtly and courteous. He was Francois de Theas, of 
Provence, Count de Thorenc and Lieutenant to His 
Majesty the King. 

As soon as the Count heard of the picture gallery, he 
begged the privilege of seeing it, and being an amateur 
of art of some distinction, praised it with great polite- 
ness and enthusiasm, but all in vain. Nothing in the 
world could have propitiated its morose proprietor. 

Wolfgang, on the other hand, was delighted with the 
turn of events. It was a most unlooked-for diversion to 
the monotony of the scholastic life. The old house was 
pleasantly filled with murmurs and footsteps, for the 
King’s Lieutenant naturally received many visits. One 
day it might be the Prince de Soubise, the next, the 
Maréchal de Broglie. There was an effervescence of 
light and color in the old stairway, a procession of sky 
blue uniforms with scarlet facings, tricorns with bright 
little cockades, deep lace cuffs, ruffled neckcloths, 
plumes and ribbons. And after them came the suppli- 
ants of all kinds, from unctuous voiced aldermen and 
judges stately in their sweeping black robes, to plain- 
tive ragamuffins and the pathetic victims of the soldiers’ 
rioting. 

Another agreeable feature of the Count’s presence, 
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from Wolfgang’s point of view, was that he commis- 
sioned the local artists to do some work for him, and 
proceeded to transform the old attic into a studio. The 
boy often slipped in there to watch them, and one day, 
when it was deserted, he imprudently lifted the corner 
of a box half hidden behind the stove. A picture of 
wicked, voluptuous and alluring charm met his startled 
gaze, and at that precise moment the Count entered 
behind him. 

“Who allowed you to open that box, sirrah?” he 
demanded sternly, and as Wolfgang stood silent with 
shame, not daring to lift his eyes, he added: “You are 
_ hereby forbidden to enter this room for ten days.” 

It was a more severe punishment than it sounds, but 
Wolfgang soon found an unexpected compensation. 

The serious-minded Lutherans and pietists of Frank- 
fort had already felt the hair rise on their religious 
heads at some of the features attendant on this invasion 
by the troops of His Most Christian Majesty—frip- 
peries like modistes, tailors and bootblacks. But their 
horror was now made complete by the arrival in town 
of that instrument of the devil, the worshipful company 
of French comedians, who installed themselves in the 
concert hall of the Junghof, and played all the latest 
hits from Paris: “The Village Soothsayer,” ‘““The Head 
of the Family,” “Rose and Colin,’ and, sometimes, 
classic tragedy. 

Wolfgang never missed a performance. He made good 
use of the passes that his burgomaster grandfather pro- 
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cured for him by virtue of his office and sat in state in 
the stage box supposedly reserved for officials. 

He had always an instinctive love of the theatre, and 
his taste for it, which had fed so hungrily on the 
meager fare at the mountebank shows, grew rapidly 
under the stimulating influence of Destouches, Sedaine, 
and Marivaux, Racine and Voltaire. He was at first 
offended by certain anachronistic touches common to 
the times: French officers sat in full view on the stage 
as had the fops and courtesans of the century preceding, 
and Wolfgang found it a little difficult to be much 
moved by the woes of a hero in a toga between two 
rows of uniforms dotted with the Croix de St. Louis. 
And he felt that it was distinctly unnecessary to have a 
grenadier sentry at attention, his gun at his side, at 
each end of the backdrop. 

But he soon forgot his minor objections and lost him- 
self in the plays. The suave technic of the artists 
silenced all his criticisms, and. their emotion swept him 
off his feet. 

He longed to see them at close range, and boylike 
wandered back stage and struck up an acquaintance 
with a youth in the company, the boastful, talkative, 
loyal little Dérones, who in turn slipped him into the 
green room. 

There men and women made up and changed cos- 
tumes together, and joked freely among themselves in 
the intimacy of the theatre. The child overheard more 
than one intrigue, more than one daring remark from 
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actress to officer. But that was only to be expected. Life 
was revenging itself on the Councilor—and playing a 
prelude to the “Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister.” 

And the theatre had also more serious fare to offer. 
Wolfgang learned French, and composed a mythologi- 
cal piece in which he made lavish use of goddesses and 
princesses. Young Derones, his friend and oracle in 
everything theatrical, assured him cordially that it was 
excessively interesting, and left not a single line intact. 

All this time the hostilities had been drawing nearer 
and nearer to Frankfort, and on Good Friday, 1750, the 
regiments of Maréchal Broglie made a sortie from the 
city and met the Prussians at the village of Bergen. 

The sound of rifle and cannon fire was audible even 
from the Hirschgraben, and, almost in a state of col- 
lapse from his emotion, the Councilor went out to get 
the news, praying audibly as he went that the Duke of 
Brunswick and his grenadiers had wiped the ground up 
with that offensive brood of Frenchmen. 

Wagons of wounded began to approach the draw- 
bridges in long, crawling lines, and the townsfolk 
thronged down bearing beer and bread to question them. 
Alas, there was no longer any question about it; the 
Prussians had been thoroughly and completely beaten. 

Imagine the enraged surprise of the Councilor! While 
the King’s Lieutenant was joyfully regaling the chil- 
dren with wine and sweetmeats, their father stalked into 
the house and locked himself in his study. Only when 
dinner time came did he descend the stairway and, per- 
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force, pass before the reception rooms already crowded 
with petitioners. As soon as the Count saw him, he 
made his way through the throng and, confronting his 
host, said with a friendly smile and a lift of his plumed 
hat: “Well, M. the Councilor, we did a good day’s 
work for you today!” 

“Quite the contrary, sir,” growled the Councilor be- 
tween his teeth. “I wish to heaven the Prussians had 
sent you to the devil, even if I went along with you.” 

The King’s Lieutenant paled at the insult, and con- 
trolled himself with difficulty. “You will pay well for 
this,” he said at last, and, trembling with anger, turned 
on his heel and ordered his guard to arrest the Coun- 
cilor. Things might have gone badly, had not the 
Count’s interpreter, who had grown fond of the Goethe 
family, intervened with equal fervor and adroitness 
_ and obtained a remission of the sentence. 

But any sort of relations between the two men had 
become impossible. The Count, who had the more un- 
derstanding spirit of the two, changed his lodgings. . 

The clouds of war had hardly lightened when an- 
other great event came to thrill the populace. Four 
years of occupation had brought with them not only 
danger and discomfort but their attendant share of dis- 
order and disease, and, as they faded, the free city of 
Frankfort prepared with a sigh of relief to celebrate a 
ceremony which had for years been one of her proudest 
privileges—the election and coronation of a King of 
Rome. City of Emperors and bourgeois republic, she 
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again invested herself with half forgotten pomp and 
luxury, and the beginning of 1764 welcomed in the 
Archduke Joseph of Austria, the future Joseph II. 
Electors of the Empire, bishops, ambassadors, celeb- 
rities from all parts of Europe, and, much more amus- 
ing, stewards, lackeys, comedians, jugglers and soldiers 
—a shifting hilarious crowd thronged the faded old 
streets. Only the Jews remained immured in the Ghetto. 
Young Goethe—he was now all of fifteen—was drunk 
for days at a time on new sounds and colors. He saw 
the Electors ride by, superb in their mantles of fur. and 
crimson; the succession of Ambassadors, in close-fitting 
Spanish costumes of gold brocade, and hats that rose 
into a waving plume; the Emperor’s suite in countless 
open carriages, drawn by chargers richly caparisoned 
in gold and silver, their heads bedecked in waving 
plumes and tassels, and followed by their kettle drum- 
mers, outriders and greyhounds. He saw the old Em- 
- peror Francis himself, and the young Duke, smiling 
and bowing from their gilt and lacquer carriage, and, 
following close behind them, a succession of field mar- 
shals, chamberlains, and little page boys. He saw, last 
of all, the great Guardsmen in their black breeches, 
scarlet shirts and breastplates of tawny leather. In the 
same Romer where his grandfather had given so many 
audiences and whose every turn he knew by heart, he 
saw his sovereigns make their entrance to the sound of 
bells, the young King bowed down under the weight of 
his crown and dalmatic, and obviously embarrassed 
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by his globe and sceptre, while the Emperor, hold- 
ing himself as an Emperor should, advanced superbly 
across the carpet. He saw—but what didn’t he seer 
Little escaped those round dark eyes that were 
one day to encircle the very earth with a look and 
make it his. 

The evening of Coronation Day, he went to watch 
the fireworks, masked and arm in arm with—Mar- 
guerite. That idyll, so soon to end in tragi-comedy, had 
begun already. The boy was beginning to fret like a 
restive colt at the paternal halter. 

And the Councilor already had a right to be proud 
of him. He wrote verses, thousands of verses; he com- 
posed and acted plays with his friends; he wrote, with 
great pride, a polyglot novel in which each character 
spoke a different language. Everything he did revealed 
a breath-taking brilliancy and precocity. 

But his very facility had its dangers. One day one of 
his riotous young companions bribed him to write a 
verse for a joke on one of their friends. He did so, and 
it had a tremendous success. The flattery that followed 
touched his vanity, and he perceived he could make 
practical use of his talent. Soon love songs, elegies and 
epithalamiums flowed with equal fluency from his facile 
pen, and brought in each their few écus, which he 
drank, like a man of honor, with his friends. 

And his friends were not, unfortunately, all the pa- 
rental heart could desire. They were, most of them, idle 
or vicious young workmen, clerks and messenger boys, 
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who lured him, by way of friendship, into some very 
doubtful transactions. With a fine impudence, he recom- 
mended one of them to his grandfather Textor for a 
post in the City Hall. 

He learned to slip out of the house to meet his com- 
rades every evening, at their favorite inn, and there, 
between bottles of Rhine wine and steins of foaming 
beer, he scribbled gallant verses on the slate table top. 
Over by the window, a young working girl bent placidly 
over her embroidery every evening. Her name was Mar- 
guerite—at least that is the name he gave her in “Truth 
and Poetry.” Perhaps—who knows?—she lent not only 
her name but her pretty head in its white cap, her 
slender little neck, and her sweet young childlike face 
to the heroine of “Faust.” 

In any case there is no doubt he loved her, and she 
did not repulse him. She was a good girl, and more 
thoughtful than those around her, and she realized 
immediately the social chasm which separated her from 
her admirer. Her manner with him was a model of 
amused, yet tender reserve. As for Goethe, he pursued 
her with hot youthful passion, went to church, young 
unbeliever that he was, in the hope of brushing by her at 
the close of the service, disappeared regularly after 
dinner to go and find her. He even had a skeleton key 
made so that he might slip back into the house un- 
noticed. The evening of Coronation Day, she gave 
him, as they said good night in the street, his first kiss. 
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It was also the last. The next morning: melodrama. 
His mother burst into his room, white and anxious. 

“Get up, Wolfgang, get up,” she said. “They have 
just found out that the friend you recommended to 
your Grandfather Textor is an embezzler. He and his 
friends falsified the accounts, and the whole lot of them 
are in prison. Your father is almost out of his mind, and 
Councilor Schneider is downstairs with him, waiting to 
take your testimony.” 

It was sheer ruin. The investigation of course ex- 
onerated him of any part in the plot, but he could not 
forget Marguerite, nor cease to wonder how she would 
get along without him. He threw himself prostrate on 
the floor, bathed it with his tears, filled the house with 
lamentations. He would hear nothing of attending the 
coronation festivities. Outside the bells rang and the 
cannon thundered and all Frankfort turned out to see 
the ceremonies of thanksgiving unroll amidst the thun- 
dering of the great organ and the blare of innumerable 
trumpets. Only Wolfgang stayed within, locked in his 
attic, refusing to stir from it, refusing to eat, sobbing 
until a doctor had to see to his throat and chest. 

The boy took love with an appalling seriousness, and 
they could best cure him, albeit brutally, with Mar- 
guerite’s own testimony. 

“Yes,” said that candid girl to the Magistrate who 
questioned her, “it is quite true I saw Wolfgang often, 
and enjoyed it. But of course he is nothing but a child 
and I never treated him otherwise.” 
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What a bitter blow to the boy’s pride! And what a 
healthy lesson. . . . The “child” went and hid his hurt 
in the solitude of the nearby woods: a sketch-book 
under his arm for pretext, he spent whole days alone 
on the countryside, and nature received him kindly, 
as is her wont, and wrapped him in her sweet forget- 
fulness. 

Before long he shook off his burden of shame and 
wounded love and had command of himself again. 
What if he was not received in Philandria, that smug 
and Arcadian society of which he secretly pined to be 
a member? What if the good bourgeois and pietists of 
Frankfort peered at him with suspicion from beneath 
their spectacles? He was not afraid of life; he felt his 
genius burn within him, and the future but beckoned 
him on. Liberty above all! His errant footsteps took 
him to the Taunus hills, to Mainz, the Rhine itself, and 
back again. 

Then he considered. Had he not a facile pen, an 
agreeable appearance, and brown eyes which were con- 
sidered appealing? Could he not ride horseback, fence, 
draw, and play the flute and harpsichord? What more 
was needed for a beau ideal of a student? 

His father, with rare timeliness, decided that Wolf- 
gang should study law at the University of Leipzig. 
Forward then! With light heart and joyous face, tired 
of native city and paternal rule, he leaped into the 
carriage on September 29, 1765, St. Michael’s day, and 
took the open road to Saxony. 


CHAPTER II 
LEIPZIG 


His new home rose before him veiled in linden trees. 
It was like a new world after the bewildering labyrinths 
of his dilapidated old birthplace; a neatly laid out 
modern metropolis after shadowy, antiquated, medieval 
Frankfort. Large gardens lay scattered through it, fad- 
ing now as autumn came on, but still touched with 
glints of color where the pale sun struck over them, and 
its broad, regular streets ran between the imposing neo- 
Grecian fagades of the homes of its wealthy inhabitants. 
In the heart of the city the restless crowds surged in 
and out of the arched passageways that pierced the 
great buildings on every corner, or gathered in groups 
in the open courtways within, for they were world 
famous those courtways of Leipzig, and favorite rendez- 
vous of prosperous Leipziger and distinguished visitor 
alike. They bristled with internationally known shops 
and eating places; and on one of them was the Auerbach 
Inn, one day to be known the world over as the setting 
of Faust. 

The October fairs were in full swing, and the car- 
riage, after pushing its way between the bulbous towers 
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at a snail’s pace through the seething crowds of traders 
from all over Europe in the Briihl. Leipzig at fair time 
was a miniature Orient. Goethe saw Russians in fur 
hats and red leather boots, Jews with long curled beards 
and trailing robes, Greeks in bright patterned embroi- 
deries, and even Turks in their gaudy caftans. 

His youthful eyes were still wide with excitement as 
the carriage drew up at The Fiery Ball, between the 
Old and the New Markets, and he leaped eagerly out, 
went through the pillared doorway under its orna- 
mented pediment, and.ran up two flights of stone stairs 
to the third floor where Frau Johanna-Elisabeth 
Schraube took in roomers. He lived there for nearly 
three years. 

The roth of October, 1765, he registered at the Uni- 
versity which was but a few yards from his lodgings. 

The seven hundred students at the University of 
Leipzig were divided between two schools. There was the 
Paulinum, the School of Theology, housed in an old 
Dominican Convent, and filled with a wretched, motley 
assortment of students, and there was, on the other 
side of the street, the Petrinum, or Law School, the 
eligible division of the University, and boasting an 
elegant clientele of young patricians and well-to-do 
bourgeois, who pursued the Goddess of Learning in an 
appropriate atmosphere of dignified and richly panelled 
rooms. 

The first ceremony that the boy attended at the Uni- 
versity was the installation of a Dean. He went in 
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rather shyly, divided between awe and curiosity, and 
took his place timidly on the benches between the gold 
hung pillars right under the nose of the Professor of 
Public Law in his elevated pulpit. He was almost over- 
powered by the magnificence of the Rector himself, 
when that worthy made his entrance, resplendent in 
purple hood and gold chain, and went back home in 
haste to write it all to his “little sister.” 

His letter was touchingly young, and a little drunk 
on excitement and freedom. He was more careful with 
his portscript—a pompous bit obviously intended for 
the paternal eye. 

Fortified by his letters of introduction, he says, he 
went to call on several eminent jurists. What a privi- 
lege! “You can’t imagine,” he says, “what a life these 
professors lead! It has been a most valuable experience 
for me to see even these few of them in all their glory. 
Nil istis splendidius, gravius, ac bonoratius!” 

That may seem a rather exuberant description of a 
law professor, but it was conservative compared to some 
of his comments on life in Leipzig in those days. 

He took his meals at first at Professor Ludewig’s, 
and when the full richness of the Professor’s table burst 
upon him, Latin itself was insufficient to express his 
elation and he had recourse to French. 

“Never in all my life have I seen such food as they 
have here! Mounds of pheasants, piles of partridge, 
dozens of woodcocks and larks, barrels of oysters— 
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that gives you a faint idea of the menu at Professor 
Ludewig’s!” 

All his early letters are equally enthusiastic. They 
leave one with a confused impression that his life con- 
sisted entirely of a round of walks, concerts, theatre 
parties, and riotous dinners with his friends. 

It would have been hard for a young man not to be 
happy in Leipzig, carefree and untouched by the hor- 
rors of the Seven Years’ War. “There is only one Leipzig 
in the world,” ran the saying. Life was gay and gallant. 
Lovely ladies of the aristocracy languished by in the 
public parks, on the pleasant slopes planted with triple 
rows of linden trees, swaying their delicate slim waists 
and rustling their taffeta hoop skirts. The honest bour- 
geois walked more solemnly two by two, deep in con- 
versation, their thumbs in their waistcoat pockets; and 
as for the students, curled and powdered within an inch 
of their life, their sword at their side, their hat ever in 
their hand, they pressed after the sedan chairs with the 
most elegantly graceful reverences. 

If anyone went through St. Thomas Gate in search 
of amusement, he found himself in the charming Gar- 
dens of Apel, laid out in the French manner with spread- 
ing flower beds and terraces and a profusion of marble 
goddesses in all attitudes. If he persevered still further, 
he entered the sylvan lanes of the Valley of the Roses, 
where the Pleisse, laden with barques, rang with shouts 
and music. Or, if he explored the environs of the town, 
he would find a dozen more delightful places, like 
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Gohlis or Reudnitz, filled with hunting lodges and pop- 
ular inns where the local bloods sat till all hours over 
their cards and dice. 

In the evening after the theatre, bands of students 
rambled through the well-lighted streets (Leipzig was 
only too glad to tell you about its 800 street lanterns!), 
singing student songs and cheering lustily under the 
Professors’ windows. 

Take it all in all, there was little time to be bored in 
“little Paris.” 

As for Goethe, he was, of course, received imme- 
diately in the best circles, and the best circles in Leip- 
zig made a determined effort to keep up with Berlin 
and Paris in dress and language. He very soon had to 
swallow his native pride, change his Frankfort ward- 
robe, and train his Frankfort tongue. The Councilor, 
prudent bourgeois that he was, had had the happy in- 
spiration of ordering his son’s clothes from the family 
valet, who did a bit of tailoring on the side, and Wolf- 
gang’s suits were of honest broadcloth and good, dura- 
ble serge, cut in a pattern that had been both chic and 
popular some ten years before. The first time he went 
to call on the Leipzig belles, they stared at him with 
incredulous wonder, as if he had been dropped mirac- 
ulously at their feet from another world, and he was 
only too painfully conscious of the amused smiles which 
followed upon their astonishment. He ordered some 
more sophisticated clothes immediately, and blossomed 
out in an efflorescence of brocaded waistcoats in change- 
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able silk, coat facings of apple green velvet plentifully 
strewn with gold buttons, and lavender scented lace 
cuffs. His language underwent a similar metamorphosis. 
He pruned it of all those homely phrases and honest’ 
earthy proverbs beloved of all true-born sons of Frank- 
fort, and embellished it instead with an arabesque of 
“mon cher’s’ and “ventre bleu’s,’ considered infinitely 
gentlemanly and elegant in Leipzig. He was going to 
be correct if it was humanly possible. 

He succeeded admirably, so admirably indeed that 
when his fellow townsman, young Horn, arrived in Leip- 
zig a few months after Goethe, he had some difficulty in 
recognizing his old schoolfellow, who had added a thick 
layer of man-about-town affectation to his native 
serious-mindedness. Horn still fresh from the hearty 
West was heard to quote: 


He walks with steps in harmony, 
Like Rector followed by his faculty, 


and took no pains to disguise his amused laughter. 

In his efforts to adapt himself to his environment in 
those early days, Wolfgang even enrolled in a few 
courses, courses with good, sonorous Latin names like 
Institutiones Imperiales, and Pandectas, and Historia 
Juris and Collegium Philosophicum et Mathematicum 
(sic!). His letters to Cornelia were filled with elabo- 
rately casual scholarly references and with the magnifi- 
cent solemnities of extreme youth. They might have 
been written by the Councilor himself at a tender age, 
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and that worthy gentleman must have thought so too, 
for he read and reread them and kept them ostenta- 
tiously on file in his study, neatly clipped in chronologi- 
cal order. 

But his first flush of enthusiasm passed, and Wolf- 
gang wearied of courses and professors. The courses at 
the University resolved themselves into a series ot 
fussy, minute analyses gone over and gone over till the 
boy’s head swam with the monotony. He felt as if he 
were in an educational squirrel cage. ““These old dodos 
are driving me mad with their fanatical interest in 
Book I,” he wrote, “and I begin to doubt that we will 
ever see Book II at all.” 

As winter came down on Leipzig his zeal noticeably 
abated. What was the De Oratore compared to sleigh- 
ing and skating on the PleisseP?p And what human boy 
could get as far as a course in metaphysics when street 
vendors sold steaming pancakes and fritters at the very 
door of the lecture hall? 

And then there was always the alluring thought of 
the Auerbach Inn. It was thronged with merrymakers 
at Carnival time that year, and the cellar rang with 
their shouts. Doctor Faustus himself joined in the 
gaiety from the vantage point of his old wooden paint- 
ing on the wall; and though the Latin distich beneath 
him warned anyone who cared to look against the 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil, that 
seemed to have surprisingly little effect on the shouts 
and songs of the young men, the merry bubbling of 
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the wine into scholastic glasses, and the tireless efforts 
of the violinists. 

Goethe found a curious charm in the naive old pic- 
ture and was often content to sit there by the hour that 
winter, quiet amidst the medley of voices and music, 
and peering through the blue spirals of the pipe smoke 
to where the strange old magician seemed, in his round 
hat and ruffled collar, to ride straight out from the 
stones of the vault astride a barrel. 

Goethe soon found the Auerbach better company 
than so-called high society in Leipzig. There were only 
a few families in the entire town to whom he became 
really devoted. 

Among them were the Breitkopfs, the world-famous 
music publishers. They had recently moved into an 
elegant new house, liberally supplied with the typical 
Leipzig pillars and cornices, the Hotel zum silbernen 
Baren. And there was Frau Councilor Boehme, wife of 
a Professor of Law, who taught him—with some diffi- 
culty—to play ombre and piquet, and corrected both 
his accent and his verses with indefatigable kindness. 

Most of Leipzig, however, was neither agreeable nor 
profitable to him. His obstinate refusal to learn to 
dance did not endear him to anxious hostesses, nor did 
his habit of flying into a rage whenever the conversation 
turned on politics and he heard those verdamnte Saxons 
attack his idol Frederick II. As for the ‘“‘bewigged, 
frizzed, brocaded, light-headed” young beauties of the 
town, they tired of him as soon as, growing bitter, he 
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tired of them. He was no budding genius to those 
spoiled belles, but a hopelessly provincial, hopelessly 
conceited young man, who was no hand with the cards 
or dice, and who refused to learn the minuet. 

So doors shut against him in Leipzig, and alone and 
melancholy, and not a little humiliated in spite of his 
disdain for “society,” he salved his wounded feelings 
with burning French verse to his childhood playmate, 
the beautiful Rhineland girl, Charitas Meixner. 

It is at first surprising to find that he did not employ 
that conventional antidote to wounded feelings more 
freely. His time was his own, and the University of 
Leipzig offered to young writers the example and aid 
of two famous men of letters, Gottsched and Gellert, 
both of them well-known guides to the Temple of 
Apollo. As a matter of fact, Goethe tried them both out 
very early. 

Gottsched, the aged Professor of Eloquence, lived 
near Grandfather Breitkopf at the Hotel zum goldenen 
Baren. Goethe often saw him walk by on his way to the 
University, very straight and tall, with an assured 
pompous step as if he feared to disarrange his mag- 
nificent wig. The boy did not dare to beard the great 
man in his den alone, but when his friend Schlosser 
(later to be his brother-in-law) arrived from Frankfort, 
he impressed him into service, and the two of them 
sallied forth to call one spring day in 1766. 

They found Gottsched in his room attired in a gor- 
geous dressing gown of green damask edged with red taf- 
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feta. They had apparently arrived rather unexpectedly, 
for “his enormous head was bald as an egg, and even as 
we entered his valet appeared with an anguished expres- 
sion in another doorway, carrying on his arm a periwig 
whose luxuriant curls fell as far as his elbow. This he 
presented in evident terror to his master, who took the 
wig with a perfectly inscrutable expression, and, as he 
slipped it on his head with his left hand, gave the poor 
man a cuff with his right that sent him whirling all the 
way to the door like a valet in an old-fashioned farce. 
After which the famous man blandly requested us to be 
seated and did us the honor of making us a long and 
dignified discourse.” 

Poor Gottsched’s star was as a matter of fact already 
in eclipse. His conventional classicism, palely imitated 
from the French, had been completely discredited by 
the vigorous young disciples of Lessing and Klopstock, 
who preached the gospel of a new nationalist literature; 
and Goethe’s only feeling for him was that one might 
have for an antique and rather amusing public monu- 
ment. 

Gottsched did not leave the field to his enemies with- 
out a struggle. He was far from a weakling either 
physically or mentally—his six feet of stature had had 
some difficulty in escaping the King of Prussia’s re- 
cruiting sergeants—but his opponents were too much 
for him. “He is a fatuous old fool,” wrote Goethe suc- 
cinctly. “Nobody takes him seriously, and everybody 
avoids him when they can.” He remarried at the age of 
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sixty-five, died of it a few months later——and drew no 
appreciative elegies from Goethe. 

Gellert, that gentle and virtuous writer of tales, was 
entirely different. He was a little, puny, dolorous sort 
of man, who could:be seen any fine afternoon wander- 
ing through the Valley of Roses on an aged white mare, 
the horse walking gently in time to his master’s coughs. 
His generosity was proverbial, but Goethe found him 
depressing, and could work up none of the conven- 
tional enthusiasm for his dreary, almost lachrymose 
style of lecturing. He was irritated, too, by the Pro- 
fessor’s more and more obvious preference for prose 
writing and his increasing superciliousness toward 
poetry as a whole, and perhaps not indifferent to Gel- 
lert’s astonishing lack of enthusiasm for the efforts that 
Goethe submitted to him. The final touch, as far as the 
irreverent boy was concerned, was the old man’s habit: 
of asking his students, his head lowered, his voice 
broken with emotion, whether they went often enough 
to church, and how long it was since they had been to 
communion. 

In a fit of discouragement at Gellert’s and Frau 
Councilor Boehme’s criticisms, and at the risk of ignit- 
ing Frau Schraube’s rooming house, Goethe had thrown 
all his notebooks of poetry into the fire; but he was 
now to meet a strange young man, half student, half 
teacher, who would give him back all his lost confidence 
in himself. 

His name was Behrisch, and he was tutor to young 
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Count von Ludenau. His personal appearance was a 
sufficient index to the strangeness of his character; it 
was unique. 

He pulled a round wig low over his strongly marked 
features and his large prominent nose, and on his emaci- 
ated form he wore nothing but grey: grey coat, grey 
stockings, grey waistcoat, grey ribbons, everything grey. 
He spent whole days composing subtle symphonies in 
grey. 

His manners were as affected as his dress, and his 
conversation consisted largely of a series of penetrating 
and Rabelaisian commentaries on life, delivered in a 
sardonic and cheerless voice. 

But however slight his personal charm, he was an 
invaluable help to Goethe. He would push his table near 
the open window from which he could watch the belated 
gallants in the courtway of the Auerbach Inn, and there 
he would whittle his pens of crow feather, grind his 
China ink, and methodically copy the boy’s poems for 
him. His criticisms were as helpful as his copyist work; 
they were sincere, discerning and kindly. Goethe took 
him for friend and companion and his poetry flowered 
under Behrisch’s influence. 

As time went on they discussed other things besides 
literature. Quite naturally, perhaps, for he could hardly 
confide his successful gallantries to Cornelia, and youth 
needs a confidant. He found one to whom he could be 
quite candid in Behrisch. 

“I stole a moment alone with my Jetty today,” he 
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wrote him on one occasion. “There is rare poison in her 
kisses; would God they were not so sweet! It is to you, 
dear friend, to you and your teachings that | owe my 
happiness!” Behrisch was, one sees, a man of wide 
talents, and equally skilled in poetry and other arts. 

In the same letter, Goethe went on to tell him that 
he had gone that day to see a certain Riquette, avoca- 
tion at that moment of a young theological student. He 
found her, he says, much changed, and distressingly 
modest and virtuous. She no longer wore low-necked 
gowns, and had even begun to wear a bodice. He was 
sorely tempted, goes on the young blackguard, to dis- 
mantle such an edifying fortress of feminine virtue. “In 
short, sir,” he concludes chattily, “I am conducting my- 
self in the manner you would expect from the most 
obedient and assiduous of your students.” 

Behrisch can hardly have feared for the virtue of 
little Riquette. He knew that his friend was held by 
other chains. 

Goethe had taken to eating with Schlosser at the 
latter’s pension. It was more of a boarding house than 
an inn. It was conducted by a tinman who picked up 
an honest penny by serving table d’hote meals in his 
house on the Briihl as a side line. Pewter pots and pans 
decorated the old chests in his dining room, and the 
family living room was up a short flight of steps from 
it—a modest place, furnished with the typical green 
faience stove, a sofa, a center table, and Catherinette’s 
little desk in one corner. 
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Enter the heroine, Catherinette. . . 

It had not taken Goethe long to notice that a pretty, 
vivacious girl waited on table at the Schoenkopfs. 
Catherinette (he nicknamed her Annchen) was twenty- 
one, and a dainty little thing with a friendly, open 
smile perpetually on her round little face. Most people 
would have found her attractive in spite of her lack of 
classical beauty, for most people like teasing blue eyes, 
arched eyebrows, and a red cupid’s bow mouth made 
for smiles and kisses. Her saucy frankness and friendli- 
ness were like a refreshing breeze in the mists of Leip- 
zig artificiality, and many a young man laid his heart 
at her feet; but she had no time for any of them. She 
was too busy to waste a thought on love; twenty times 
a day she flew up and down the stairway, ran into the 
kitchen for fresh heaped platters, dove into the cellar 
for another bottle of wine, dealt out plates and smiles 
with equal expertness, and accepted with equal casual- 
ness the flattery of some and the teasing of others. 

Goethe fell head over heels in love with her, and com- 
pletely deserted the cultivated and luxurious table of 
the Ludewigs for the riotous table d’hdte at the Schoen- 
kopfs. And Catherinette early perceived an unusual 
charm in his handsome face (for handsome it was in 
spite of his long nose), in his high forehead crowned 
with brown curls, and his dark eyes, sparkling with wit 
and vivacity. 

She concealed their intrigue from the world with 
native feminine guile, and treated him with elaborate 
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casualness in the presence of her family and the board- 
ers. As for Goethe, he made a great pretense of courting 
a young lady of quality in the city, and for the benefit 
of the pension acted a little scene entitled Kindly Con- 
descension toward the Innkeeper’s Daughter. They 
made up for it with a dozen casual meetings a day, on 
the stairway or behind doors, and with secret rendez- 
vous at the Widow Schraube’s. 

To allay family suspicion, Goethe spoke casually in 
his letters home of the “little Schoenkopf girl,” who 
was a “nice enough young person” and who “looked 
after his things for him.” But his letters to Behrisch 
were not so reserved. They were vibrant with love and 
jealousy. He carved Catherinette’s initials on the trees, 
dedicated burning verse to her, and spent entire days 
in the little house on the Briihl under the most trans- 
parent pretexts to be near her. 

One evening she went to the theatre with one of her 
admirers and Goethe could not tear himself away even 
when she was gone. He sat down, instead, at her little 
desk, among all the odds.and ends that were dear to her 
and that reminded him of her, thought over the hours 
of his idyll, and gloated over his happiness. What did 
he care if his rival took her out of an evening? He had 
his lady’s heart and “favors for which the others would 
make a trip to Rome.” 

His satisfaction in his situation was too much for 
him and he had to share it with another. He seized a 
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piece of paper from her desk, and poured it all out to 
Behrisch in French, as became a lover: 

“I started to leave when she did this evening,” he 
said, “but she gave me the key to her writing desk and 
full permission to do or write what I would, as long as 
I stayed here. ‘Be sure and wait till I come back,’ she 
said. “You are always full of ideas and things; sit down 
and put some of them on paper. I’ll think up a good 
story to tell papa, if he wonders why you're here; and 
if he guesses the truth, let him; I don’t care.’”” And the 
happy lover added with subtle irony: “She also left me 
two apples, a gift from my rival. I have just eaten them. 
They are very good.” 

But as time went on the situation was reversed and 
he imagined that he was supplanted in her affections by 
another. Catherinette had to be pleasant to all the cus- 
tomers, like a dutiful daughter, and Wolfgang could 
not restrain his jealousy when any one of them pursued 
her with his attentions. In vain she pleaded with him 
to spare her his unjust suspicions and control his hot 
temper; as the cold and rainy days of autumn followed 
on the happy summer of 1767, the lovers’ sky was 
ominously clouded over. Goethe knew that he could not 
dream of marrying Catherinette, and his depression at 
the futility of his love was added to by the departure 
of Behrisch, who had been dismissed by Count von 
Ludenau. He became touchy to the point of irritability 
and suspicious to the point of insanity. 

One evening, for example, feeling a little ill and 
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feverish, he sent his servant girl over to the Schoen- 
kopfs for something hot to drink. And when she came 
back she brought not only the drink but a piece of 
news, dreadful, unbelievable news: Catherinette had 
gone to the theatre. 

She had gone to the theatre, the jade, when her lover 
was sick in bed! He shivered uncontrollably and there 
was a ringing in his ears, but trifles like that could not 
stop him. He dressed in haste and almost blind with 
rage ran all the way to the theatre. He went up the 
balcony stairs four at a time and surveyed the audi- 
torium from the top with feverish eyes. Oh, irony of 
fate: they were playing a tragedy of Lessing’s they had 
seen together in happier days, and at which Catherin- 
ette had wept tender tears: ‘““Miss Sara Sampson.” 

But such is honor among womankind! There, in the 
front box, under the red and gold draperies, was Cath- 
erinette herself, forgetful hussy, and in her loveliest 
dress! Why in the name of love and faithfulness had 
she dressed so carefully? Her sky blue grosgrain, tricked 
out in white lace edging, stood out against the knot of 
heavy black lace at her bosom; an aigrette shone in 
her powdered hair, and a cross fell from the thin gold 
chain around her neck. Her mother, to be sure, sat be- 
side her; but—oh, intolerable sight!—there, in the 
shadow back of her, his hands resting carelessly on the 
back of her chair, was his hated rival. 

To be sure, Catherinette did not seem to be encourag- 
ing her admirer; she even pretended to be engrossed 
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by the play, and kept her back turned none too politely 
towards him. But Wolfgang could see through a sub- 
terfuge like that: there he was, and there she was, her 
bare perfumed shoulder almost at his lips. 

Tears of rage sprang to the boy’s eyes, and his fever 
rose and laid brutal hold on him, sending him back to 
the street grinding his teeth and half mad with jeal- 
ousy. When he got back home he threw himself at his 
desk, with a face like death, and relieved his pent-up 
feelings in a letter to Behrisch that sounds overwrought 
to the point of hysteria, 

Is it necessary to add that he met Catherinette the 
next day and that she disarmed him completely with 
her candid smile? Or that when she held out her arms 
to him, and, her head on his shoulder, confessed her 
harmless escapade and told him again that she loved 
him, that he felt it would be very ill-advised and un- 
necessary to tell her how he spent the evening? 

But Goethe was to find that it is dangerous to force an 
emotion; and that when you do, it flickers, struggles 
and expires. 

He went through recurrent fits of jealousy, through 
recurrent apologies, through alternating bursts of 
humbleness and haughtiness, and through more fits of 
jealousy again. Life became intolerable. They had scene 
after scene that left them both emotionally exhausted, 
and Goethe went from them to drown his remorse in 
drink and debauchery. “Good-bye for tonight,” he 
wrote to Behrisch, “I am as drunk as a lord.” He fre- 
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quented the women of the town, and then in remorse for 
his folly, inflicted tortures on himself which he leaves 
undescribed but which undermined his health before 
long. 

He went rapidly from bad to worse. What with dan- 
gerous steeplechases on horseback across the country- 
side, morning baths in the Pleisse in the middle of win- 
ter, erotic excesses—his whole manner of life was piti- 
ably ill-advised. Thinking to follow the precepts of 
Rousseau and the back-to-nature movement, he slept 
at night half-naked on a straw pallet with the windows 
open. Then a fall from his horse brought on a shooting 
pain in his chest that he had felt even before he left 
Frankfort, and he grew even more petulant and irri- 
table. 

Matters obviously could not go on as they were; 
life was fast becoming a nightmare to both of them. 
Catherinette was exhausted by their quarrels and he 
realized that she was growing away from him. The 
breaking point was near. 

It was, in spite of its inevitable bitterness, a blessing 
in disguise. He knew that, and disappointed and hurt 
as he was, realized that anything was better than their 
poor wraith of happiness, buffeted by the winds of 
contention and ever ready to vanish. His most profound 
instincts were in favor of the parting and he was be- 
ginning to listen to his instincts, for he was beginning 
to hear, for the first time, and with mingled joy and 
terror, the strange unearthly voice of his genius. He was 
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learning for the first time to abandon himself, with the 
profound impulse of the true artist, to the absorbing 
egoism which was to make him break so many bonds 
and wound so many hearts. He had not, as yet, reached 
the point of doing it for himself, but he welcomed the 
fate that did it for him. 

“Oh Behrisch,” he wrote that cynical young man on 
April 26, 1768, “I have really begun to live for the first 
time. . . . I only wish I could tell you about it—but 
I can’t; it’s too harrowing. Anchen and | have broken 
off, and we are both the happier for it. It took a dreadful 
scene to do it, but now I feel like Hercules when his 
labors were done and he beheld the prizes of his prowess. 
I went through some ungodly days before we talked 
everything over; but they are past now, and I am be- 
ginning to see how wonderful life can be.” Their love 
ended, most satisfactorily, in an understanding and de- 
voted friendship. 

In spite of his emotional trials, his life in the past 
year had not been unfruitful. Some of the same poems 
that Gellert had found uninteresting had delighted 
Behrisch, who had copied them in beautiful flowing 
Saxon script with Gothic titles; he had finished his pas- 
toral comedy, “The Lover’s Fancy,’ and his friend 
Breitkopf was going to set to music most of the songs 
that he had dedicated to Fraulein Fredericka Oeser. 

We must not forget the vivid; charming Fredericka. 
Her sweet, vivacious personality animated the famous 
atelier of her father, the Director of the Academy of 
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Fine Arts at Leipzig. Goethe was a fast friend of the 
family, and never a week passed that he did not make 
his way into the courtyard of the old building overlook- 
ing the Pleisse where they had installed the museum, 
push open a door in the dusky passage opposite an old 
wheat granary, and enter another world, a world of 
Italian paintings, statues, casts and prints, all swim- 
ming in a bright northern light. 

There he would find the master himself, his good- 
humored eyes twinkling under his velvet beret, his 
palette in his hand, and go with him to see his latest 
sketches, his design for a theatre curtain showing the 
ancient poets in the peristyle of the Temple of Glory, 
his medallions, his wax impressions, and his engrav- 
ings to illustrate the works of Winckelmaiin. Oeser’s 
art was academic to be sure; cold allegories done in 
weak and unimpressive line. But his ideas were worth 
more than his paintings, and if his lessons in design were 
not very profitable to Goethe, his conversation on the 
other hand opened new perspectives before the young 
man. It was Oeser who introduced Goethe to Greece, 
Oeser who lectured him eloquently on the value of 
simple, natural untortured forms, and Oeser who sent 
him to visit the gallery at Dresden. 

And it was Oeser’s daughter Fredericka who listened 
to the confidences of the youthful lover with half-laugh- 
ing sympathy, who discouraged him when he would 
have made love to her, who comforted him, calmed him 
—and understood him thoroughly. Few indeed were 
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the women in his life of whom he could say as he did 
of her: “I know no one in the world who can so ease a 
mind heavy with sorrow, and with one look bring back 
peace to the troubled soul.” 

Then, one night, in July, 1768, he was taken sud- 
denly and mortally ill with a hemorrhage. For days he 
hovered between life and death, and the suddenness of 
the attack as well as its violence terrified him. He saw 
his third year as a student end in complete disaster; he 
had lost his time, his money and his health. He had but 
a single thought: to return home as soon as possible. 

When he had recovered a little, he set about his 
preparations without the joy that should attend prepa- 
rations for a home coming. What should he say to that 
stern man his father, when he appeared in the doorway 
of his study, pale and haggard, and bringing back not 
even the bonnet of a Doctor of Law? And what should 
he say to his friends in Leipzig, and to Catherinette? 

One evening he walked over to the house in the Briihl, 
saw the light burning in the hallway, put his foot on 
the step to the entrance—and had not the heart to go 
in. The day of his birthday, August 28, 1768, he took 
the road back to Frankfort, a prodigal with his husks. 

He was kept in bed at home for almost a year. A 
pious and consumptive doctor nursed him, and a pietist 
friend of his mother, the well-meaning Fraulein von 
Klettenberg, preached resignation to him daily and 
undertook to reconcile him with God. The task was 
unfortunately beyond the lady’s powers. As the days 
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passed, Goethe became more and more enamoured of 
the charms of mysticism, and lived in a sort of twilight 
traversed by the fitful gleam of sorcery. 

In the same attic where he had once raised a childish 
altar, he installed a furnace and retorts in true Faus- 
tian style. And if he raised his head from his Opus 
Mago-Cabalisticum, it was to see a fleeting wraith in 
the corner, the very figure of a dream, and to have the 
memory of Catherinette (now married to a lawyer in 
Saxony) return to burden him with the old, eating 
remorse. 

The dour house in the Hirschgraben was filled with 
alternate dreary silence and heated argument in those 
days. Cornelia could not live in peace with the Coun- 
cilor whose tyranny grew more wearing every day. 
Their quarrels became so incessant that Goethe finally 
decided that he preferred even the study of law to the 
unpleasant atmosphere of his own house. } 

He considered. Fortune might favor him more in 
France. The 30th of March, 1770, he set out for the 
University of Strasbourg. 


CHAPTER III 
AN IDYLL IN ALSACE 


TuHeEy had just started a stagecoach service between 
Frankfort and Alsace, and Goethe climbed into one of 
the high, shiny new coaches, bulging with trunks be- 
hind its six horses. They went.at a brisk trot through 
the medieval gates and over the cobblestones of the 
Palatinate cities, and crossed the border into France 
near Lauterburg. In the far distance the spire of Stras- 
bourg rose like a cry. The sun had routed the early 
showers and smiled down from a new washed sky. A 
tender and hesitant young spring greeted Goethe as he 
stepped over the threshold of the unknown into his new 
life. 

The second of April, the stagecoach stopped before 
the Inn of the Spirit, in Strasbourg. It was an attrac- 
tive, five-story building in the French style, with a dig- 
nified driveway sweeping up to a vine grown court, 
from which an oak stairway with heavy carved banis- 
ters led to the bedrooms; charming rooms panelled in 
light wood and carved with garlands and shepherds’ 
pipes. 

Goethe wasted little time in his. He went out imme- 
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It came upon him with a sudden revelation of beauty 
and majesty as he turned into the square before it. He 
had never seen a carved mountain of stone; and it was 
with something like awe that he climbed up the stone 
stairway to the platform set behind the facade. 

The marvellous Alsatian plain stretched far away, 
swimming in the sunlight. Royal Strasbourg lay star- 
shaped in the midst of it, her welter of towers and high 
pointed roofs drawn tight by a stone girdle of ramparts 
and bastions. The seven branches of the Ill came and 
went under covered bridges, green with ivy and moss, 
and curved in and out around the foundations of forti- 
fied towers like a strip of moiré ribbon. Here and there, 
throughout the town, planted arrogantly in the midst 
of the broken pattern of Gothic gables and medieval 
fortresses, were the square built symbols of French 
suzerainty: the palace of the Prince Bishop, the man- 
sion of the Dean of the Grand Chapter, the Ministry, 
the barracks, the Jesuit convent. 

The symbolism was arresting. It evidenced the long, 
obstinate struggle between two worlds, two civiliza- 
tions. Strasbourg, “city of the crossroads,” at the meet- 
ing point of central and western Europe, was the main 
scene of the classic battle between the Gallic irresistible 
force and the Teutonic immovable object. The King’s 
architect, Blondel, felt it, and did his best to further the 
French cause by tearing down mile after mile of wooden 
gable and winding lane to build princely houses with 
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Renaissance fagades, and to open wide, level prome- 
nades. 

Goethe lost himself in a daydream before that curious 
jumble of old towers and new palaces. For a moment he 
hesitated whether to remain here or go still farther on; 
perhaps to Paris itself. He looked out to where the 
Rhine slid back to the provinces of the Empire, and 
then, turning again toward France, wondered what 
destiny might await him in this new land. A flight of 
cranes wheeled around the tower as, a little homesick, 
he descended. 

Two weeks after his arrival, Strasbourg got out its 
carnival costume. The King’s ministers conscripted 
every carpenter, cabinet maker, upholsterer and deco- 
rator in town, and a reception pavilion rose like magic 
on an island in the Rhine while triumphal arches 
sprouted like mushrooms at the entrance to every 
bridge. 

For an august visitor was expected, no less a visitor 
than Her Most Gracious Highness, Princess Marie An- 
toinette, Archduchess of Austria, who had just married 
the dauphin of France by proxy, and was now on her 
way from Vienna to Paris for the marriage festivals. 
Cardinal de Rohan, Landgrave of Alsace and Bishop- 
Prince of Strasbourg, was to receive her in his palace 
in company with all the “worshipful counts of the 
Cathedral,” the canons of the Grand Chapter. In honor 
of her coming he had transformed his spreading terraces 
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on the border of the Ill into a fairyland of archways 
and flowerbeds. 

Goethe followed all these preparations with great 
attention. He was particularly fond of inspecting the 
“pavilion of the exchange” on Word Island, where the 
Imperial Emissary was to “entrust” the Archduchess to 
Comte de Noailles, Ambassador Extraordinary of His 
Majesty the King of France. He loved the tapestries in 
the wings, Gobelins, designed after Raphael, and repre- 
senting the Acts of the Apostles. He thought the Beau- 
vais tapestries in the main hall, on the other hand, un- 
pleasant and ill-chosen. They represented the ill-starred 
marriage of Jason and Medea, and they seemed “a 
tragic symbol to send to meet such a lively, lovely 
princess.” 

The 7th of May, 1770, the Cathedral bells burst into 
peals of welcome, and the Maréchal de Contades and 
the Comte de Noailles hurried to the Rhine for the 
ceremony of the “entrusting.” The same afternoon the 
Dauphine made her entrance by the Porte des Bouchers, 
where she was greeted by the Maréchal de Vogué and 
the officers of the Regiment of the Royal Etranger. The 
townspeople pressed around her with cheers, and the 
guild officers, important in their holiday costumes under 
their waving pennants, had some difficulty in holding 
the crowds back. They were a picturesque sight, those 
guilds: boatmen, fishermen, gardeners and truck farm- 
ers, all in their traditional costume of flat tricorn, long- 
tailed coat, cotton stockings and buckled shoes. 
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No one enjoyed the pageantry more than young 
Goethe. It reminded him of the festivals at Frankfort. 
He stared curiously at the young duchess as she rode 
by, chatting happily with her maids of honor in her 
glassed-in carriage; and he spent the evening wander- 
ing pleasantly with his friends around the streets where 
fell great rosy beams of light from the illumined spire 
of the Cathedral. 

He had registered at the University the 18th of April, 
and rented a furnished room near the Old Fish Market. 
He took his meals, however, with a noisy, happy crowd 
at the pension of the Demoiselles Anne-Marie and 
Suzanne-Marguerite Lauth, at the corner of the Rue 
de l’Ail and the Ruelle du Bateau. 

The house was picturesque enough to suit even 
Goethe. You entered under a low archway, came into 
a small court hung with wooden balconies, climbed a 
stair as straight as a ladder with only the doubtful help 
of a bit of rope at the side, and reached the dining room. 

There you found a motley, amusing crowd. There 
were medical students, talkative and ribald, and theo- 
logians. There was a retired officer, Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Louis, hypochondriacal and gossipy, always 
full of the latest scandal from the barracks; and, at the 
head of the table, the Secretary to the Chancery, Salz- 
mann, an elegant, courtly old bachelor of fifty. 

But the most curious member of the group was Jung- 
Stilling. He was a well-meaning ne’er-do-well who had 
gone from charcoal selling to tailoring, had tried teach- 
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ing school, and was now, at the age of thirty, beginning 
the study of medicine. He wore fantastic, old-fashioned 
clothes, a round wig and a worn dark brown velvet suit; 
and given the slightest encouragement he would burst 
into a long dissertation on the bounty of God, growing 
more and more earnest until his mild little voice was 
vibrant with emotion. 

Fraulein von Klettenberg had given Goethe letters to 
some Moravian pietists in Strasbourg, but he quietly 
discarded them as soon as he could. Much as he re- 
spected Jung-Stilling for his sincerity, he could not bear 
anything approaching bigotry or intolerance. 

Besides he was now mingling with Strasbourg society, 
and, as usual, busily adapting himself to his latest 
environment. He wore his hair in the French manner, 
ruffed short in front and braided into a queue tied up 
with ribbons in back, he learned whist, and, at last, 
made up his mind to learn to dance. The insidious waltz 
was beginning to replace the minuet, and every. Sunday 
the Strasbourg beauties went out to dance with the 
officers of the garrison at the nearby inns, in a shifting 
rainbow of Alsatian dress and French uniform. Many 
was the student heart that burned with envy as the 
girls whirled by in their tight velvet bodices and short, 
tight skirts in the arms of the King’s soldiers. 

Goethe decided to take dancing lessons from a French 
dancing master, but the master he selected had, unfor- 
tunately, two daughters, Lucinda and Emily, both 
under twenty, both very pretty and both very impres- 
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sionable. With one accord they fell in love with their 
father’s pupil, a flattering state of affairs for the pupil, 
had not Lucinda one day found him giving Emily a 
hasty and casual kiss. 

She flew into a jealous rage, flung herself on Goethe, 
and buried her dark curls against his cheek. “I suppose 
I have no chance with you,” she said brokenly at last, 
between sobs, “but I swear Emily shan’t have you 
either!’ Seizing his head between her hands, she drew 
it down and kissed him firmly on the mouth. “There!” 
she said triumphantly. “Now woe to the girl who first 
kisses those lips after me!” 

Speechless and scarlet with embarrassment, Goethe 
stole out of the room and fled the house. He took no 
more dancing lessons. 

The more he observed such hysteria in other people, 
the more he feared his own tendency to be high strung. 
He trained and disciplined himself as much as he could 
against it. To cure himself of his morbid dislike for 
noise, he marched around with the city guard as they 
retired for the night to the beat of the kettle drums. 
To cure his fear of high places, he climbed alone to the 
very top of the Cathedral spire. To cure his timid imag- 
ination, he haunted churches and cemeteries at night. 
And to destroy the last vestiges of nervousness he went 
with the medical students to confinements and opera- 
tions at the hospital. 

That same year he met a man who was to put all his 
pride and patience to a test, to stimulate his mind and 
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to help the artist in him to find himself. Herder, already 
well known as a writer, had arrived in Strasbourg the 
4th of September, 1770, and quite by chance Goethe 
met him at the Auberge de lesprit. 

“I had gone there,’ he says, “to call on some dis- 
tinguished visitor or other, and as I was about to ascend 
the stairway I found myself next to a man who seemed 
to be a clergyman. His powdered hair was brushed 
straight back into ringlets, and he was dressed in black, 
with a rather unusual long black wool cloak, pulled 
tight about him and the ends tucked in his pockets.” 

They went up to the same apartment, their host in- 
troduced them, and Goethe, much taken with the young 
preacher, asked if he might call. r 

Herder was twenty-six years old at the time. His 
_ manner was dignified in spite of his round face with its 
high, projecting forehead, and his prominent, sensitive 
mouth. His restless, vivacious eyes, under their dark 
arched eyebrows, were as black as coal; but one of them 
was permanently inflamed as the result of an ulcera- 
tion of the lachrymal duct. He had stopped over in 
Strasbourg to have it operated on, and had already 
spent seven weary months there without a sign of im- 
provement. The surgeons of the time seemed powerless 
to help him. 

He bore the most painful treatments with stoicism, 
but by way of compensation he put no restraint on his 
natural irritability and his sardonic sense of humour 
when he was alone with his friends in the twilight of his 
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shuttered room. Goethe went to see him morning, noon 
and night, and finally spent whole days on end beside 
the invalid’s sofa. 

They had many stimulating and valuable discus- 
sions, for Goethe soon learned to penetrate past 
Herder’s sarcastic manner and his brutal personalities 
into the depths of his sensitive and deeply emotional 
personality. Beneath his surface harshness was a whole 
garden full of thought and feeling, and a veritable 
efflorescence of learning in every field of thought. He 
showed Goethe new beauties in the Bible, in Homer, 
Shakespeare, Ossian and a score of others. Herder had 
just come back from a trip through France. He had 
stayed in Nantes and Paris, met Diderot and d’Alem- 
bert, and been disappointed in the Encyclopedists. His 
flow of sarcasm on the subject of French ignorance and 
folly, of their philosophic trivialities and their literary 
affectations, had to be heard to be appreciated. They 
were always talking earnestly about wit and good 
taste, he said, and what were wit and good taste in the 
last analysis? Nothing but words. They had forgotten 
the only vital and important thing: Nature. They had 
strangled her in artificiality. He would give, he vowed, 
all the self-conscious verse in Paris for one simple little 
Alsatian folksong. 

He came to dine sometimes at Goethe’s pension, and 
there, during dinner, he sounded the trumpet call to 
his ideals with all his inimitable fire. The students sat 
silent before his glowing, prophetic speech, and when 
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he ended they rallied with one accord to the banner of 
the new faith, and were ready to go out like crusaders to 
lay waste the formal gardens of classicism. 

The Minster drew them when they met to talk of 
their new philosophy: the Minster was theirs. It was 
the visible symbol of faith and exaltation, of the love of 
nature itself. They climbed up to the roof to talk and 
dream. They held it a Teutonic fortress against de- 
cadent and anemic France. Standing on its giant back 
they watched the dying day, and raising their glasses to 
the glowing west, drank to the setting sun and the magic 
night that would bring forth a new day. Herder had 
started a revolution, and the twilight breeze that blew 
around their little group on the top of the Cathedral, 
was but a forerunner of “Sturm und Drang,” the tem- 
pest that was one day to break over all Europe and 
blow away academicism forever. 

As for Goethe, sometimes when he climbed down 
from the Cathedral beside Jung-Stilling (ever lost in 
contemplation of the divine) he was tempted to go back 
to Herder and say: 

“T, too, have a message to give the world. I, too, am 
haunted by the daemon of poetry. He comes to me, as 
to you, every evening, and fills my empty room with 
beautiful tragic figures. I, too, would find the road 
back to nature: who will better exemplify your revolt 
against rule and prejudice than my own Gotz von 
Berlichingen, the Knight of the Iron Hand? I, too, 
dream of abstract truth and consume myself in seeking 
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it: who will better bespeak our desire for the new and 
the unknown than Doctor Faustus, my beloved sorcerer, 
whose wand fills my very dreams with witchcraft?” 

But at the last minute he always hesitated to pour 
out his soul to Herder. He was afraid of the bitter, 
sarcastic gleam in that reddened eye; afraid of the 
preacher's disillusioned gaze that made emotion in 
others seem ridiculous. 

His daydreaming did not prevent him from appre- 
ciating the actual world, the world of line and color, of 
harvest and village spire, of river, cloud and sky, that 
lay around him in Alsace. The same summer of 1770 he 
took a long trip by way of rest and relaxation, and ex- 
plored Lorraine, starting at Laverne and Phalsbourg, 
following the Sarre as far as Sarreguemines and Sarre- 
bruck, and coming back by way of Deux-Ports, Bitche, 
and Haguenau. 

He was much interested by the industries of Lorraine, 
and paused to visit the mines, the alum pits, the foun- 
dries and the glass works of the Valley of the Sarre. 
Reality laid hold on him again and blew away the last 
lingering mists of Frankfort spiritualism like a strong, 
healthy breeze. “How refreshing it is to have a light, 
untouched heart,” he wrote from Sarrebruck, “and how 
silly we are ever to let ourselves get tangled up in 
emotions.” 

And how dangerous it is to be dogmatic about any- 
thing! A few months later, his heart was neither un- 
touched nor light. 
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It all started when, in October, his friend Wey- 
land, a young theological student who accompanied 
him on his walking trips, took him to see Sesenheim, 
a village on the Rhenish plain between Strasbourg and 
Haguenau. It was a beautiful trip, through orchards 
reddened by the breath of autumn, over fields pow- 
dered thick with hoar-frost, by hedges dotted with 
crimson berries. Far off to one side rose the irregu- 
lar skyline of the Vosges Mountains; far off to the 
other beyond the River Rhine were the dark outposts 
of the Black Forest. The horses followed a little foot- 
path through the meadows, and stopped before the 
Auberge de l’Ancre. 

Sesenheim was a peaceful and conservative village, 
and they had to be careful not to terrify Weyland’s 
friend, Pastor Brion, by arriving at a trot. They walked 
their horses cautiously up to the Rectory, which they 
found to be in reality a farm, surrounded by fruit trees 
and green hedges. 

They dismounted, opened the outer gate and en- 
tered the courtyard. Before them was the clay barn, 
with its thatched roof and tumbledown sheds; to the 
left, its gables turned toward the road, the farmhouse, 
an ancient building garlanded with vines, its black 
beams showing through the rough plaster, an old 
wooden bench rotting by the doorway, and, nearby, a 
creaking well whose enormous wooden pole handle rose 
to the tiles of the roof. The walls were cracked, and the 
whole building leprous with age. 
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Through the small leaded panes in the low windows, 
they saw a man rise and come to meet them. He stood 
on the threshold with a welcoming smile and invited 
them in. He was a small, awkward man, more peasant 
than pastor, and evidently embarrassed to have to ex- 
hibit such a dreary and decayed property. “It’s the 
fault of the parish, sir,’ he kept repeating timidly, 
“they should have rebuilt the vicarage ten years ago, 
you know.” 

Surprisingly enough, the interior was not unattrac- 
tive. Beyond the kitchen, hung with dried corn and 
onions, they found a panelled room whose walnut fur- 
nishings gleamed with pewter pots and pans, and here 
the pastor’s wife and elder daughter entered while he 
was still deploring the state of his affairs. 

“Quick, a glass of wine and some pretzels for the 
gentlemen! And where on earth is Fredericka? (She 
is my youngest, sir.) She is never here when we want 
her; and Heaven knows, we don’t expect too much from 
her. She is a little tall for her age, you see, and be- 
cause of her cough we give her no field or housework to 
do. She is probably wandering around on the hill over 
there, or wasting her time on that bench we put for 
her under the oak trees. Or perhaps she is daydream- 
ing again down by the Drusenheim, on the bridge right 
by the church. Didn’t you see her as you came by?” 

But even as he spoke, she ran up to the door, pink- 
cheeked and buxom in her Alsatian costume. 

“She wore a white skirt edged with a ruffle which 
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fell just short of the prettiest foot and ankle in Alsace, 
a close fitting white bodice, and a black taffeta apron 
—a ravishing combination of country girl and city 
beauty. She walked lightly and easily, like one unused 
to burdens, and her little neck seemed all too delicate 
to carry the thick gold braids on her graceful head. 
Her blue eyes looked straight at you with a capti- 
vating merriment in them, and her nice little tiptilted 
nose was held high in the country air as if she had 
never a care in the world. A straw hat hung from a 
ribbon on her arm... .” 

There was an old harpsichord at the vicarage (the 
schoolmaster tuned it for them) anc Fredericka sat 
down at it to play them a minuet. She played only a 
few bars and then stopped abruptly. 

“Just wait!’ she said, eyeing the students teasingly. 
“When we go out after dinner I will sing my Alsatian 
folk songs for you. They are ever so much prettier.” 

Alsatian folk songs. . . . Nothing could so have won 
the heart of a disciple of Herder: surely even Herder 
himself, engaged though he was, would have been a 
little moved by them. Happy Goethe! Together they 
walked through the fields where the full, round moon 
held the meadows in a silver net, and Fredericka’s voice 
rose sweet and pure in the crystal night as she sang her 
beloved volkslieds. She was eighteen, and he was just 
twenty-one. Coming home, he told her magic tales of 
beloved ladies, and faithful knights. 

The time came to return to Strasbourg, and Goethe 
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finally brought himself to say good-bye. As the dilapi- 
dated little farmhouse faded in the distance, he felt 
as if he had lived for two days in the cottage of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, with Doctor Primrose, and charm- 
ing Olivia and Sophia. 

Weyland spurred on to reach his beloved Univer- 
sity, but Goethe fell back with loosened reins, and fell 
into rosy daydreams. He followed his sturdy companion 
like a sleepwalker as they made their way through the 
short cuts home. As they went through a marsh by the 
river, the sky darkened and a storm came down on 
them. Strasbourg seemed empty and desolate. 

Of course he went back to Sesenheim. He went back 
at Christmas. He went back at Epiphany. He went back 
at Easter. He went back at Pentecost. He went back 
as often—and more often—than he could. He finally 
was adopted by the Brions as he had been adopted by 
the Schoenkopfs. But Fredericka, younger and more 
naive than Catherine, attached herself to him with a 
more candid fervor; and though at first he could not 
forget the dancing master’s daughter and dreaded some 
mysterious doom for her who should first kiss him after 
that emotional young lady, before long he abandoned 
himself to his love without fear or foreboding. 

Verses fell thick from ‘his pen now, verses rich with 
emotion and pulsing to the very rhythm of his heart. 
Winter tried in vain to imprison him in his room; he 
plunged through the drifts to Sesenheim, reached the 
little farmhouse, and settled into his accustomed place 
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near the fire between the two sisters, telling them stories, 
making them crowns of gold paper, and trimming their 
Christmas tree for them. Everything that he did he 
sang in poetry as fresh as his love. What could have 
a newer, more spontaneous music than his famous poem 
at Epiphany? 


Es schlug mein Herz, geschwind zu Pferde! 
Es war gethan, fast eh’ gedacht; 

Der Abend wiegte schon die Erde 

Und an den Bergen hing die Nacht... 


* ok K * * 


Der Mond von einem Wolkenhiigel 
Sah klaglich aus dem Duft hervor; 

Die Winde schwangen leise Fligel, 
Umsausten schauerlich mein Obr: 

Die Nacht schuf tausend Ungeheuer, 
Doch frisch und froblich war mein Mut: 
In meinen Adern, welches Feuer! 

In meinem Herzen, welche Glut! 


My heart beat fast: to horse! to horse! 
No sooner was it thought than done. 

The evening lulled the earth to sleep 
And night upon the mountains hung. . . 


* * * * * 


From out a hill of cloud the moon 
Gazed mournfully in grey mist veiled; 
And beating softly giant wings 
Despairingly the great winds wailed. 

A thousand dreads were born of night, 
But still I felt my spirit start: 

Within my veins, what glowing light! 
What living ardor in my heart! 
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Another poem recaptured the moment when he stood 
at his easel painting flowers on Fredericka’s ribbons; 
another sang the eagerness of the trip towards his love, 
another the sadness of leave-taking. Every moment 
flowered into verse. Nature had come at Herder’s in- 
vocation to the aid of the muse, and revived that lan- 
guishing nymph as she was about to breathe her last. 
Goethe put everything from the slightest to the noblest 
into his poetry without thought of poetic convention. 
The subtlest emotion, the slightest nuances of the shift- 
ing sky, the faintest perfume of the fugitive hour were 
caught alike in the crystal of his verse. Reality tri- 
umphed over rule, and Anacreon died at the feet of a 
new poet: in the midst of the sparkling fields, shim- 
mering with dew and sunlight, in the midst of the first 
awakening of the birds on bush and bough, Goethe 
sang his May Song... . 

No girl could have helped loving him when he rode 
over to Sesenheim in those days, his heart filled with 
love, his head with poems, and his eyes with happi- 
ness. He fitted easily into the family life; talked the- 
ology and architecture with the pastor, and discussed 
plans for rebuilding the rectory, sat with the sisters 
under the jasmin bower in the garden and told them 
his adventures as a student—or at least almost all his 
adventures, all but one—and evoked before their wide 
blue eyes the pageantry of the Coronation of Joseph II 
and the reception of Marie Antoinette. He teased and 
amused the whole family, worked beside them in the 
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field and in the house, helped rake in the hay and hung 
the corn with bits of string from the old rafters in the 
kitchen. 

He became the son of the house, the fiancé of Fred- 
ericka, and when her friends and relatives, honest, pros- 
perous farmers in the neighborhood, invited him to 
their homes, he knew how to please them and ate and 
drank as lustily as a native Alsatian. Sometimes Fred- 
ericka and he would go with their lines slung over their 
shoulders to fish from an island in the Rhine, and eat 
with the river boatmen from their sizzling frying pans; 
but Goethe (in spite of the two pairs of stockings with 
which he shielded his sensitive shins) «could not stand 
the mosquitoes, and they were soon driven back to the 
vicarage. 

His happiness was too perfect to last, and a cloud 
crept over it. The year was drawing to an end, and it 
would soon be time to go back to Frankfort. The 
thought haunted him. He had to find some way of 
awakening Fredericka from her dream. He had, some- 
how, to shatter all her illusions and close the door on 
the bright horizon he had opened before her. 

He was torn between doubt and discouragement. “I 
may return or I may not,’ he wrote to Salzmann, in 
June, 1771. “I won’t know myself till it’s done. There 
is a storm in my heart as there is without; the eve- 
ning wind rustles the vine leaves beneath my window, 
and my animula vagula turns about as ceaselessly as 
the weather vane on the steeple across the street.” 
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It was hard to leave the countryside that had wit- 
nessed his happiness and was to witness his shameless 
treachery. The whole world was darkened within and 
without. Fredericka fell grievously ill and Goethe could 
do nothing for her but distribute candy to the family. 
To drown his sorrows, he danced with her elder sister 
until two in the morning at Burgomaster Reschburg’s. 

He made up his mind that he must leave Fredericka 
without a word, like a sneak thief, but he knew that 
though he would escape her reproaches, he could never 
escape the voice of his own conscience. In vain he 
busied ‘himself about the rectory, did a thousand little 
things for the family, painted the Rector’s wagon and 
decorated it with flowers. The roses of his love were 
faded indeed, and remorse, coming for once before the 
crime, gnawed at him unceasingly. 

A month later he left Sesenheim never to return. His 
genius beckoned him to new fields and he did not dare 
look back. His motto was now: “Nothing to be, but 
everything to become.” 

Perhaps he already felt a presentiment of the vast 
destiny that awaited him, and that, after the manner 
of vast destinies, demanded its human sacrifice. In any 
case, he could turn back no more on his mistakes than 
on his triumphs. 

But with the vanishing of his idyll, a drama formed 
within his dream-wracked spirit, a drama that was a 
poignant revelation of its author’s soul: Faust, the 
Tragedy of Genius. Goethe himself moves in it, in the 
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shape of the sorcerer avid for knowledge and pleasure. 
And in it, too, lost in the twilight of the Alsatian 
cathedral, gentle and forsaken, blue eyes and thick 
golden braids the same, stands Fredericka, and she is 
called Marguerite. 

The 6th of August, the faculty of the University of 
Strasbourg refused to accept Goethe’s thesis, which 
they adjudged heterodox, and Goethe was only too glad 
to accept a pro licentia instead of the coveted pro gradu 
doctoralt. 

The compromise did not at first appeal to the Coun- 
cilor, but he found that the world in general did not 
look too close at young graduates’ cegrees, and that 
Goethe’s friends automatically addressed him as Doc- 
tor, and he decided with relief that custom is nine- 
tenths of the law and that it made very little difference 
anyway. 

The graduation ceremonies in Strasbourg ended in 
one rousing good dinner washed down with great 
draughts of Rhenish wine, and Goethe went from it to 
spend his last few weeks before returning home in a 
tour of Haute Alsace. There he enjoyed himself riot- 
ously, explored the cloisters at Molsheim with his 
friends, sang lustily in the public square at Colmar, 
and wandered among the fir trees of Ste. Odile. He was 
most successful in his efforts to forget. 

But Fredericka almost died of it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SORROWS OF YOUNG WERTHER 


Younc Doctor Goethe was admitted to the bar in 
Frankfort the 28th of August, 1771, and actually 
pleaded before it a few weeks, in a fine, rhapsodic style 
and with a lofty scorn for the mounds of evidence and 
the legal technic that his father painfully detailed for 
him each time. But his career as a lawyer was only an 
incident in his life, and he very soon abandoned it to 
dream by himself in his own room, writing verses, trans- 
lating Ossian, reading Homer and Shakespeare and re- 
copying Alsatian folksongs like a true disciple of 
Herder. He also finished his first play: ““G6tz von Ber- 
lichingen, or the Knight of the Iron Hand.” 

He was still haunted by the thought of Fredericka: 
the enormity of his treatment of her appalled him. His 
Frankfort love, Marguerite, had been stolen from him 
through no fault of his own; Catherinette had herself 
broken off their affair; but Fredericka—there he had 
no excuse. The unfaithful lover, Weislingen, in “G6tz 
von Berlichingen,”’ was Goethe himself. 

He found surcease from his torturing thoughts in 
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skating, or in wild horseback rides over mountain and 
moor from the Taunus to the Rhine. The honest 
burghers of the town were horrified to see him gallop 
across Frankfort from one drawbridge to the other, 
without drawing rein, and seemingly drunk on the 
strange poetry he was audibly chanting to himself. 

He was completely unconscious of their attention; 
unconscious of everything but the voice of his genius 
and the voices of nature around him. He was the “voy- 
ager,” the “pilgrim,” and the “genius” of whom he had 
just written in his “Storm Song,” and his invisible com- 
panions when he rode through the snow-drifts were 
called Shakespeare and Pindar. . 

When he pushed as far as Darmstadt in his wander- 
ings he found a whole circle of feminine admirers await- 
ing him with flattering attentions. Mlle. de Rousillon, 
First Lady-in-Waiting to the Duchesse de Deux-Ponts, 
was ever waiting eagerly there to cool his burning fore- 
head with her thin, delicate hands; and her friends, 
Louise von Ziegler, Lady-in-Waiting to the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Hombourg, and Caroline Flachsland, Herder’s 
fiancée, were only too glad to help her in that charitable 
task. They were all three equally devout followers of 
the cult of sensibility, and rejoiced in a pale and in- 
teresting melancholy. They read Rousseau, Richardson 
and Klopstock out loud, composed poems in praise of 
innocence and virtue, and pined for a secluded retreat 
or a shepherd’s cot, platonic love, and a lifetime passed 
in exchanging romantic confidences. The “Royaume du 
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Tendre” of the French précieuses had no more secrets 
for them. One of them called herself Uranie, another 
was Psyche, and the third, Lila, never left the house 
without a lamb, tied with a pink ribbon. 

What handsome young genius of twenty-five, nursing 
a wounded heart, could have resisted such a charming 
atmosphere? Goethe played shepherd to their shep- 
herdess, and, as spring melted the ice on the brooks, 
took them to walk beneath the trees of the Bessunger 
Wald. He carved his initials on the rock dedicated to 
Psyche—Psyche was Herder’s: fiancée—and dedicated 
elegiac verse to the three of them. He began to think 
very highly of platonic friendship. 

But luckily for ‘his character there was also at Darm- 
stadt a man whose very presence introduced a dis- 
cordant note into the shepherdess’ quadrille. Merck was 
an army paymaster and a publicist; a tall, gaunt man 
whose hook nose and steel grey eyes gave him a tiger- 
ish expression. He had a penetrating, dissecting, almost 
iconoclastic turn of mind, but, though Goethe called 
him Mephisto, he was never cruel or sarcastic with the 
young poet. Where Herder had taken a malicious pleas- 
ure in humiliating him, Merck was filled with a genu- 
ine admiration for the creative vigor and fluency which 
he himself lacked. He helped the young man, encour- 
aged him in his moments of discouragement, and pub- 
lished his works in Die Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen, 
which he owned. For the first time Goethe learned to 
write for a definite public, to get his manuscripts in or- 
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der and correct his proofs. Merck made him from a 
dilettante into a professional man of letters. 

But a man of letters had no social standing as far 
as the Councilor could see. He began to realize that his 
son was growing away from his legal career and de- 
cided that it was best to lash him to it before it was 
too late. The middle of May, 1772, he sent him to serve 
his apprenticeship as referendary at the supreme im- 
perial court of Wetzlar. 

He could not have chosen better to confirm his son’s 
growing conviction that all law was the most futile 
waste of time. The imperial court was mildewed with 
age and draped like a majestic ruin in intricate vines 
of red tape and protocol which ill concealed the rot- 
tenness of its foundations. It stood a decayed monu- 
ment to the past on the tottering summit of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and corruption, hiding beneath the 
cloak of tradition, ran riot through its crumbling halls. 
Some fifteen thousand cases awaited judgment there, 
and had awaited it for years. The minor rulers of 
Germany judged it best to keep emissaries at the head- 
quarters of the moribund empire, and their investigat- 
ing commission had been making valiant efforts to cut 
through the tangle of legalities and resuscitate its in- 
ert body; so far in vain. 

Kestner, secretary to the Bremen mission, whom 
Goethe was to know intimately, was one of them, and 
being very conscientious, seldom finished wading 
through his masses of papers until late in the evening, 
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and rarely appeared at the Hotel zum Kronprinzen at 
all. 

It was there that young Doctor Goethe settled down. 
His father had told his aunt, Frau Councilor Lange, 
to look after him, but when Goethe discovered that she 
was a doughty old dowager with a passion for court 
ceremonial and heraldry, he did not cultivate her as 
became a dutiful nephew. You can hardly blame him 
for preferring to eat with the young attachés from 
the Legations; it brought back his student days to him, 
and once his work was done, he threaded his way with 
a light heart through the dark twisted streets where 
the sun never shone to where the pension waited noisy 
with argument and laughter. 

Wetzlar was the gloomiest of cities. Worn doorways, 
stone stairs, rotting facades, and discoloured gables; 
slate roofs with grey chimney pots; one or two public 
squares, ill paved and sordid; here and there. a public 
well with its wrought iron standard; everywhere the 
dank, penetrating smell of the river, winding silently 
between its stone embankments. Wetzlar seemed to turn 
its back on the sunshine and brood within itself. 

Goethe escaped from it as often as he could. The 
surrounding valleys were a mass of Easter daisies, and 
the apple trees spotted the countryside with round, rosy 
dots. He went out, winged on springtime, and sat by 
the hour on the bench by the village church in little 
Garbenheim, reading his pocket Homer; or stretched 
out luxuriously and buried his face in the buds and 
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wild grasses below. He came back to the Inn of the 
Crown Prince and the smoke-filled room with hunting 
trophies on the walls like a breath of spring after such 
a day. He loved to show the other diners his sketches: 
the slim steeple of the village church against the sky, 
the children hanging on the wagon under the lindens 
in the village square, the curve of the vine-grown bridge 
soaring free above the river willows below. Those vil- 
lage women washing clothes down by the stream, said 
he, were really Nausicaa and her servants; and Ulysses 
would come upon them at any minute. The earth grew 
young again at his eager words, .and life went round 
to a gayer rhythm. 

Perhaps young Jerusalem, attaché to the Brunswick 
Legation, would rouse himself from his melancholy 
reserve and show them his collection of Gessner etch- 
ings; and if he did Goethe would praise them with 
such infectious enthusiasm that the entire crowd of 
young men would grow interested with him. And then 
Jerusalem would look at Goethe with a strange expres- 
sion in his gentle, wistful eyes, as if he envied that 
spontaneity he could never recapture himself; for Jeru- 
salem was in love, and tragically, hopelessly in love. 

The oth of June, 1772, Frau Councilor Lange sud- 
denly bethought herself of her nephew and took him to 
a dance the ladies of Wetzlar were giving at a hunting 
lodge in Volpertshausen. Like a wise aunt, she kept 
him firmly at her side in her coach and four, but like a 
foolish one, she asked Fraulein Charlotte Buff, daugh- 
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ter of the Chamberlain of the Teutonic Order, to come 
with them. 

Now Charlotte had two blue eyes that looked can- 
didly out from her frank, good humoured face, and she 
was blonde, healthy and nineteen. To Goethe, after 
dismal Wetzlar, she seemed the spirit of the warm, 
sunny countryside, and his insatiable heart stirred 
again. Even before they reached the dance he knew he 
was falling in love. 

The party lasted till near dawn, in spite of the storm 
that broke out in the middle of the night, to echo the 
storm in Goethe’s restless heart. For he soon found 
painfully that somebody else had discovered Charlotte’s 
charms before him. In the middle of the evening the 
Brunswick secretary, Kestner, dismounted before the 
dance pavilion and started toward Charlotte with a 
possessive look, and she, for her part, immediately de- 
serted Goethe to run and meet him. The lawyer real- 
ized with a pang that she was Kestner’s fiancée. 

They drove home in the early morning through the 
dripping woods where the mist still hung in diaphanous 
blue scarves, and, in spite of his disappointment, 
Goethe, sitting close to the young girl, felt his heart 
beat fast with something curiously approaching hope. 

The next morning he went to call on her father. The 
Chamberlain had acquired eleven children before be- 
ing left a widower and lived with his flock in one wing 
of the building of the Teutonic Order. The other wing 
was occupied by a solicitor named Brand, who had 
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gone the Councilor one better by marrying twice, and 
who now rejoiced in no fewer than twenty offspring. 
The two families of children played together, and there 
was a whole kindergarten of blonde and brunette heads 
in the old courtyard for Charlotte to sort out and send 
home to supper in the evening. She, as the eldest, was 
housekeeper and nursemaid for the lot, and played with 
them, waited on them and cooked for them with inde- 
fatigable patience. 

She was not a sentimental girl, and had little time 
to read or dream. After she had done the kitchen work, 
cooked the meals, made candies and preserves, dressed 
or undressed the little children and helped the older 
ones with their lessons, there was not very much left 
of even a summer’s day. Compliments and efforts at 
flirtation were as much a waste of time to her as any 
other form of idleness and her admirers had to be con- 
tent to watch her at work around the house. They were 
usually glad enough to do it; it was inspiring just to 
watch her live. She had a heart of gold and inex- 
haustible stores of sunniness. 

Goethe for his part brought all his accustomed charm 
to his pursuit. His conversation was a source of great 
pleasure to the Chamberlain, and he won the children’s 
hearts with new games and stories. But even for him 
Charlotte would not stop her perpetual work. If he 
wanted to talk to her—and he always wanted to talk 
to her—she took him out into the garden to pick straw- 
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berries or brought him into the pantry to shell peas. 
Goethe found a new and peaceful life with her. 

Their days passed, accordingly, without after- 
thought or self-consciousness, the two of them happy 
just to be together. In the evenings, after the younger 
children were in bed, the older people gathered around 
the Chamberlain in the drawing room and then Kest- 
ner would come in, tired and depressed from his long 
hours of work, and sit down near Charlotte on the 
sofa. And at that Goethe would draw away a little, 
show picture books to the children, or, with affected 
casualness, sit down at the harpsichord. 

In pleasant weather they would go outside and walk 
in the terraced garden, Charlotte leaning on Kestner’s 
arm and Goethe walking a little behind them. Some- 
times they would wander through the orchards in the 
moonlight, the poet improvising verses out loud while 
the fiancés drew closer together, touched and yet 
vaguely disturbed by his strange lyricism. Kestner was 
never really jealous in those days; he knew that Char- 
lotte treated Goethe as a friend, and he had faith in 
her loyalty. 

So far all was perfectly serene, but as the summer 
went on Goethe grew a little drunk on its hot magnifi- 
cence. Flower gathering and kitchen work were equally 
impossible on a heavy August afternoon, and all that 
was left for the two of them was to sit in the twilight 
of the shuttered drawing room, Goethe dreaming idly 
at Charlotte’s feet. Desire crept like a poison into his 
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soul; the petals of the fresh-cut roses, drooping too soon 
in Dresden china vases, had a faint but intoxicating 
fragrance. He grew bold and stole a kiss from Char- 
lotte; and she, shocked, bade him be ashamed of him- 
self and told Kestner.about it. 

Then Kestner for the first time began to be worried. 
He knew that Charlotte was the soul of loyalty, but 
he knew, too, that Goethe was far cleverer and hand- 
somer than himself. For a moment he thought of step- 
ping aside for his rival, but Charlotte assured him so 
fervently of her love and admiration that he cast that 
thought away with relief and instead warned her against 
Goethe. “All that glitters is not gold,’ he reminded 
her solemnly, “and one must always beware of too many 
fine words.” After all, he added, it is easy to dazzle 
people when you have nothing else to think about all 
day long. How could he hope to rival Goethe in wit 
and charm when he spent his life growing pale over 
dusty papers and archives, while that lazy young poet 
spent whole days near her, reciting verses or tracing 
her silhouette? 

There was some truth in his observations. Goethe 
never left her alone for a minute. If she went to pick 
plums in the neighboring field, he clambered up the 
tree like a monkey and shook the branches for her. If 
she went to the nearby village of Atzbach, he ran down 
the dusty road to meet her. When he grew too for- 
ward, she dismissed him and let flowers he brought 
her wither on the table. When he grew angry and re- 
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proached her in mysterious and ominous parables, she 
was terrified. When he came back the next morning, 
humbler than ever, seized Charlotte’s hands in his and 
kissed them with tears in his eyes—she had to start 
in all over again with the same reprimands and the 
same resultant anger in Goethe. 

It was an impossible situation, and so Merck evi- 
dently thought when he came down from Darmstadt 
to visit in Wetzlar, for if he thought her charming he 
was shrewd enough not to admit it. “Not bad,” he said 
lightly, “but I’ve seen lots prettier.” Goethe surprised 
the contemptuous sneer on his face and was chagrined 
by it. 

Then, before he left, Merck drew him aside and 
talked seriously to him. It was high time, he said, to 
cut the Gordian knot. The longer he waited to do it, 
the more unpleasant and even dangerous the situation 
might become. It was an ambiguous position for every- 
body and the only way he could restore his own dignity 
and peace of mind was by leaving as soon as possible. 

Goethe thought Merck’s advice over after his de- 
parture and found it good. The artist within him had 
already reaped his emotional harvest: his mind had 
found new paths of thought and his imagination had 
wandered in new pastures. And he knew that he could 
always conquer his over-emotional heart and ease his 
anguish by describing this tragic adventure in another 
tale. Happy agony of the artist, ever ready to cure his 
disease by describing its symptoms to others! 
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He decided to leave Wetzlar on August 28th, his 
birthday and that of Kestner. He had already received 
several birthday presents: a pocket Homer from Kest- 
ner, and from Charlotte the pink ribbons she had worn 
at the Volpertshausen ball. He was touched, but all the 
more strengthened in his resolve by them. 

The evening of the 27th the three of them spent a 
peaceful few hours shelling beans around the kitchen 
table. Kestner chatted gaily of the latest scandal in 
Wetzlar, of Frau Councilor Lange who complained that 
Goethe never came to call on her any more, and of 
poor young Jerusalem who was.still hopelessly in love 
with the beautiful Frau Herd. (Goethe smiled at that; 
a mysterious smile.) Then Charlotte brought tea in, 
and, just as midnight sounded from the Market Tower, 
seized both Kestner and Goethe by the hand and con- 
gratulated them with the same warm heart and affec- 
tionate smile. They lingered together, and could hardly 
bring themselves to say good night—and the next morn- 
ing Goethe no longer had the courage to go. 

He fought for two weeks more to make up his mind. 
His love and his common sense struggled bitterly 
within him. At last he brought his courage up to one 
last, desperate effort, and came in, one evening, as the 
fiancés were sitting in the garden. 

He was sure that his decision was irrevocable now, 
and there was a certain bitter pleasure in being the 
only one of the three to realize that this was their last 
evening together. 
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The night was perfect, and the hedges and linden 
trees of the garden formed a poignantly unreal setting 
for the final scene in the little drama. They sat on a 
bench under an arbor, as if to shield themselves from 
the tender, romantic sky, and were silent, overcome 
suddenly by the pervading sadness that lies eternally 
in all things, and which found a reflection that magic 
night in the dusky, softened blue of the shadows around 
them, and the far-off glimmering of the stars above. 

Then Charlotte spoke suddenly. 

“IT never, never can go out in the moonlight like 
this,” she said, “without thinking of our dear, lost ones, 
and wondering about death and our mysterious future 
beyond it. Do you think we will live again, Wolfgang? 
Do you think we will see each other and know each 
other some time? What is your feeling about it? Tell 
me you do!” 

“Oh, Charlotte,” replied Goethe, deeply touched, and 
filled with a sudden fear that she might have guessed 
his plan, “we will see each other, I promise you, both 
in this world and the next!” 

“And the dear ones we have lost already, do you 
think they know anything about us?” went on Char- 
lotte, in a soft, melancholy voice that was completely 
unlike her. “Do they know when we are happy and 
when we think of them with love and longing?” 

And then she told them of her mother, as real to 
her as if she were still living, in the evening when the 
children gathered around her to say their prayers. 
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Goethe, overcome by this new and unsuspected side 
of Charlotte’s nature, threw himself on his knees beside 
her and bathed her hands in tears. She rose quickly at 
that, and said, gently: “It is time for us to say good 
night now, dear friends.” 

“We will meet again,” cried Goethe, springing to 
his feet and looking earnestly at her. “I am leaving of 
my own free will, remember, but if I thought it were 
for always I could never do it. Good-bye, Charlotte 
dear. Good-bye, dear Albert. We will surely meet again.” 

“Of course we will,” said Charlotte, smiling at his 
seriousness. “Tomorrow, I think.” 

She turned back with Albert toward the house. Her 
white dress gleamed a moment in the shadow of the 
lindens, and then the pathway was empty and the gar- 
den lay desolate once more in the enchanted night. 

As he walked home, thinking of his love, half in 
sorrow, half in pride at his own courage, Goethe passed 
a solitary figure wandering down the street like a sleep- 
walker with bent head. The moon picked out his weary 
shadow on the walls he passed, and Goethe recognized 
the blue tail coat, the yellow waistcoat, and the wan, 
handsome face of poor Jerusalem. There, he thought, 
goes one who lost the struggle. 

He left the city the next morning about seven o'clock. 
Frau Councilor Lange was much agitated when she 
heard about it. It was completely subversive of eti- 
quette, she said, to go without so much as a farewell 
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call and she would most certainly tell the boy’s mother 
all about it. 

As for the Chamberlain’s children, they woke up to 
a sadder world, and Charlotte could not make them 
play with their old spontaneity. “The Doctor is gone,” 
they repeated mournfully, and looked at her askance 
under their long lashes. . . . (Perhaps it is just as 
well that he has, thought Charlotte to herself, finger- 
ing the farewell note he had left her. . . .) 

By the time Goethe reached the shores of the Rhine 
he was inclined to agree with her. His leave-taking this 
time was one on which he could look back with pride. 
He had fled Sesenheim like a coward, and a treacherous 
coward; he left Wetzlar like a man of courage and 
honesty, to preserve the happiness of his friends. It 
was a victory over his passion and his selfishness. 

He took a boat down to Coblenz where he stayed 
for a while with Mme. Sophie de Laroche, in her charm- 
ing house full of art treasures, right under the majes- 
tic crag of the Ehrenbreitstein. Mme. Laroche was a 
sentimental lady writer married to a skeptical and Vol- 
tairean husband, and she was as sweet, understanding 
and charming as a girl with her fine, delicate wit. 
Many an eighteenth century sentimentalist pressed close 
around her armchair of an evening while she read Eng- 
lish novels and the latest philosophy aloud. 

As for her eldest daughter, Maximiliane, she had a 
slim young figure, the brownest eyes and the loveliest 
complexion in the world... . 
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Not that Goethe had for a moment forgotten Char- 
lotte. But “it is a delicious feeling to have a new love 
wake in your heart before the old one is quite dead.” 

But when he got back to Frankfort in October, it 
was his Wetzlar beloved’s silhouette which he pinned 
on the wall, and to which he whispered his confidences. 
He felt alone and miserable in the Hirschgraben in the 
midst of the incessant quarrelling, and smothered be- 
neath the cases his father brought him. Finally he de- 
cided to try his usual solution to all problems, mental 
or emotional, and weave his troubles into a story, a 
pathetic story of love betrayed. 

While he was still thinking it over, he heard a drama- 
tic piece of news from Kestner: Jerusalem, the melan- 
choly, handsome youth at the Crown Prince Inn in 
Wetzlar, had shot himself. His vivid imagination im- 
mediately painted the scene before him with the start- 
ling clearness of a vision: he saw the boy, dying by 
the window in his forget-me-not blue coat, a thin 
thread of blood running down from his forehead onto 
to his yellow waistcoat. . . . Suddenly he realized: he 
had his ending! 

The artist’s fever to create fastened on him. He got 
Kestner to send him the details of the story, and finally 
—something that he would have believed impossible 
to him a week before,—he took a trip back to Wetzlar 
to see the place himself. 

He saw the room where the tragedy had occurred. 
He saw the desk, the bed, the pistols. And he saw, with 
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a bitter reawakening of his old jealousy, the happy 
fiancés. Charlotte was already at work on her trous- 
seau, and there was a clear radiance in her eyes of 
periwinkle blue that pierced Goethe to the heart. 

When he got back to Frankfort his nights were 
haunted with his obsession. He could see Charlotte 
on her wedding night, in white robe striped with blue, 
smiling at Kestner, who held out his arms to her. He 
longed for death, and sometimes put a dagger “beside 
his lonely bed” before snuffing out his candle, but was 
too cowardly or too shrinking to plunge it into his 
breast, and sank instead into fitful, troubled slumbers. 

Toward the end he took a grim pleasure in tortur- 
ing himself, and offered to pick out Charlotte’s wedding 
ring for Kestner. He watched and waited all winter 
for the event; it took place, sooner than he had ex- 
pected, on Palm Sunday, 1773. In vain he tried to hide 
his ache beneath jests and witticisms; his forlorn at- 
tempts at humour only proved his profound hurt. He 
breathed the last perfumes of his romance with a per- 
verse enjoyment, and wore Charlotte’s bridal bouquet 
in his black felt hat. 

However, that did not prevent him—there was noth- 
ing meager about Goethe’s heart—from writing many 
an effusive and palpitant letter to Maximiliane La- 
roche; and when the Kestners moved to Hanover, and 
the eyes of blue faded in the distance while the eyes of 
brown were still near at hand, he became almost cheer- 


ful. 
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But Destiny seemed determined to snatch his loves 
away from him. Maximiliane, too, married, or rather 
allowed herself to be married, the fall of 1773. And not 
only did she marry in that unfeeling way, but she mar- 
ried a wholesale grocer, and an Italian wholesale gro- 
cer, fifteen years older than she and the father of five 
children—Pietro Antonio Brentano. On Mme. Laroche’s 
behalf it must be admitted that Brentano was rich, hon- 
est and a successful business man, and that many a 
fond mamma in Frankfort would have been only too 
glad to get him for her daughter. But it was sad for 
Maximiliane to have to leave the gay, noisy house in 
Ehrenbreitstein and come to live in gloomy old Frank- 
fort, however prosperously. 

But it was nice for Goethe to have her there. His 
sister had married Schlosser and gone to live in the 
provinces, and on Maximiliane’s marriage he hoped to 
win a friend in losing an inamorata and have somebody 
near him to confide in. He decided to cultivate the 
Brentano household, feeling reasonably sure that they 
would be glad to have him, for he was already some- 
thing of a lion in the Frankfort salons. Thanks to 
Merck’s financial assistance he had published “G6tz 
von Berlichingen,’ and an aureole of fame already sur- 
rounded his youthful brow. He began to be sought after 
and flattered. He was going to write a Julius Caesar— 
like Shakespeare; and a Prometheus—like AZschylus. 

The Brentanos received him at first, as he had ex- 
pected, with open arms. The husband was glad to find 
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a companion for his bride who was pining away in 
the commercial atmosphere of his house, and the bride 
was overjoyed to have someone with whom to talk art 
and literature. 

But the inevitable happened: Goethe grew amorous, 
and Brentano jealous. Goethe most certainly conducted 
himself in a way to give any husband a qualm. He 
would never leave after spending an afternoon with 
Maximiliane reciting his poetry or accompanying her 
on the harpsichord, without the promise of another 
meeting the next day; and Maximiliane for her part 
counted the moments when he was gone and she was 
left idle and dissatisfied in an atmosphere heavy with 
tons of herrings, barrels of oil, and piles of fine ripe 
Dutch cheese. Her husband came home from his ware- 
house in the evening, of course, but only to discuss 
the disgraceful rise in cereals or the indecently high 
prices on the Rhine freight boats. He noticed that she 
yawned openly while he dwelt on those fruitful themes, 
and he noticed too that the yawn changed to a smile 
as soon as Goethe came in and sat down by her work 
table to amuse her with his fluent, subtle conversa- 
tion. 

Before long the grocer decided that he could do very 
nicely without that young puppy of a poet with his 
knowing smile, his princely condescension and his in- 
tolerable self-assurance. So the husband grumbled, the 
wife defended her poet, and the family scenes began. 
One day Brentano grossly insulted Goethe, and Rhenane 
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had to beg him, as much for his sake as for her own, 
to make his visits less frequent. 

Goethe went home at first in annoyance, and then, 
surprisingly, in a glow of satisfaction. The man was dis- 
appointed, but the artist was delighted. The Brentano 
episode would beautifully round out the theme of 
“Werther”: the Wetzlar idyll for opening and setting, 
Jerusalem’s suicide for finale, and the bitterness of his 
return to Frankfort for theme and incident. Life handed 
him bricks for his building as usual; without Bren- 
tano’s rebuffs something would have been lacking in 
his story, for Kestner’s nature was much too kind and 
brotherly to give a sufficient contrast to the two rivals 
in his little romance. Brentano’s crude jealousy and 
narrow-mindedness were just the thing. He could make 
Werther’s rival into a caricature, pull taut the chain 
of events through him, and precipitate the resulting 
catastrophe. 

He had then no further reason for waiting. He shut 
himself up in his attic and in less than a month wrote 
“The Sorrows of Young Werther’—almost uncon- 
sciously and as in a dream. The Charlotte of the story 
stole a little of Maximiliane’s character as well as her 
brown eyes, and developed a most un-Charlottian taste 
for Klopstock and Rousseau; and Albert was com- 
pletely disguised in Brentano’s materialism and vin- 
dictive jealousy. As for Werther himself, he was the 
expression of that morbid sensitiveness from which 
Goethe had suffered at times, both at Sesenheim and at 
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Wetzlar, and which was strong enough to have killed 
off a less healthy young man. 

Goethe completely cured himself of his disease in 
describing it. “I felt,” he said, “as if I had been to con- 
fession: free, happy and eager to begin a new life.” 

But in curing himself he managed to infect a host 
of others. Though he did not sew the seeds of the great 
Romantic epidemic,—the mal du siécle or taedium 
vitae, that melancholy weariness of living which had 
been brewing within youth’s soul for some time,—he 
stirred them up and scattered them abroad, and they 
spread as rapidly as a plague. 

Goethe, his novel done, lived and prospered amid a 
storm of plaudits. And thousands of young men all 
over Europe read “The Sorrows of Young Werther” 
and sought the shade of the weeping willows to blow 
their brains out. 


CHAPTER V 
POET AND PATRICIAN 


WERTHER Was a phenomenal success and made Goethe 
the best known author in Germany when he was 
twenty-five. He was inundated with visits and corre- 
spondence, all as flattering as they were inconven- 
ient. Everyone in Germany apparently wanted to see 
the author of “Werther” and was consumed with curi- 
osity to find out how he lived, and how he had man- 
aged to wring such harrowing music from his tortured 
soul. Visitors of all rank and type, from adventurers 
eager to exploit the young man’s naive elation through 
small bourgeois, to voyaging members of the nobility 
thronged into the Hirschgraben. 

Two popular leaders in the thought of the day, the 
mystic theologian Lavater and the professor Basedow 
arrived in Frankfort the summer of 1774. They were 
as different from each other as two men well could be. 
Lavater was slight and pensive, with an agreeable voice, 
a high forehead framed in brown curls, and large, gentle, 
heavy lidded eyes. Basedow was squat, paunchy, hoarse 
and wheezing, with piercing eyes deep set under level 
eyebrows and large, greasy wig. He was as abrupt and 
critical as Lavater was gentle and pious; where the 

go 
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Zurich pastor had soothing, appealing manners, the 
German reformer was frankly and brutally cynical. 
Lavater endeavored to waft men back to Jesus on a 
- gentle gale of evangelical charity; Basedow, the apostle 
of scientific philanthropy, tried to convert them to 
deism and Jean Jacques Rousseau with a verbal broad- 
sword. His one ambition was to be a messiah of youth, 
and in pursuance of that ideal he strangled himself in 
bad tobacco smoke from his perpetual pipe, conducted 
disgraceful orgies, and beat his wife. 

His vivid personality had a certain charm for Goethe 
in spite of those habits of his, and his skepticism was 
confirmed and amused at the same time by the eternal 
passages at arms between the rival philosophers. Neither 
one of them had the slightest effect on him, but he 
found them both interesting psychological studies and 
decided that they were just the models he needed for 
his new tragedy of “Mahomet.” He decided to go with 
them part way on their lecture trip, and accordingly 
joined them at Ems the 15th of July. 

Life with them was interesting in spite of everything. 
The days were divided between private argument and 
public lecture, and they stayed at the local chateau 
wherever they went, while Lavater sought recruits for 
the Bible and the “Psychology of Character Reading,” 
and Basedow solicited contributions for Philanthropin, 
the Model School. The nobility thronged around them; 
they were féted and made much of, given a dance every 
night, serenades in the evening, aubades at midnight. 
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Once as the orchestra paused between waltzes Goethe 
climbed up to Basedow’s room, curious to see how he 
spent his time while others danced. He found him lying 
on an unmade bed dictating chapters of his treatise on 
education to his secretary. Every door and window was 
tight shut and the air reeked with the mingled odors 
of his pipes, his cheese, and his tinder box. The mo- 
ment Goethe entered the room he sprang to his feet 
and began as usual to make a speech on any subject 
that occurred to him. It happened this time to be reli- 
gion: “How can any sane man believe in the dogma of 
the Trinity?” he thundered. “The Trinity! Think what 
inane arguments those Councils and Church Fathers 
had to resort to in defense of it! The Trinity, indeed!” 
Downstairs the orchestra struck the first note, and, with 
a whimsical gesture of conciliation, Goethe fled. With 
great equanimity, Basedow hermetically closed the door, 
and, retiring to his bed again, went on dictating in his 
rough, rasping voice, without ever losing the thread of 
his argument. 

When Lavater and Basedow left the city of waters 
to go north, Goethe went with them. He took a malicious 
pleasure in playing jokes on the disciples who were now 
beginning to throng to them, and especially loved to 
tease the hot-headed professor. As they were going 
along one day of unbearable heat, Basedow, whose 
throat was always dry from his incessant pipe smoking 
demanded beer, and would have stopped the carriage 
at a roadside inn. Goethe opposed him, and sent Base- 
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dow into such a rage that he would have beaten him. 

“Calm yourself, my dear master,’ said the poet 
quietly, but with a malicious smile. “You surely can’t 
have noticed the sign on that inn—two triangles en- 
laced. Why, one triangle was enough to set you off: with 
two of them we would have had to tie you down!” 

And so they went north, a few miles a day, the three 
of them: “a son of the world between two prophets.” 

But the journey began to pall on Goethe. He had 
nothing so far to show for his time, and he had not 
derived any of the spiritual benefits he ‘had expected 
from his companionship with the two of them. He de- 
serted them finally in Cologne, and, with a happy in- 
spiration, decided to go and see the philosopher Fred- 
erick Jacobi in his lovely villa near Pempelfort. 

Jacobi was a Councilor of the Duchies of Berg and 
Jiilich, a man of wealth and sophistication, and also of 
a warm and generous heart. He made a cult of friend- 
ship, and had always a carefully chosen circle of friends 
around him at his villa. 

Merck had prejudiced Goethe against him, but Goethe 
forgot, and was glad to forget, every word of it from 
his first meeting with the philosopher. They were in- 
stinctively drawn to each other from the beginning, and 
their minds were unusually sympathetic. They spent 
weeks in long heart-to-heart conversation; and as the 
days went by too quickly to please them, interrupted 
as they were by the Councilor’s social duties, they met 
to resume their interrupted discussions at night. 
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Then the chateau was still, the moon dreamed silently 
over the greensward, and, standing by the open case- 
ments, they felt themselves completely alone in a shin- 
ing, perfumed peace, while the stars trembled in the 
Rhine below them like links in a coat of silver mail, 
and the poignant quiet, the exquisite purity of the 
summer night lay all about them. They seemed to stand, 
in a sort of tremulous ecstasy, on the brink of infinity 
itself; and they drew closer together, brothers of a 
mutual seeking and a mutual faith. The dialectics of 
Basedow and the subtleties of Lavater, the puny sys- 
tems of the rationalists and the narrow dogmas of the 
orthodox, dwindled into nothingness beside those wide 
stretches of sky where shone the conventicles of the 
stars. 

But one soul could stand undwarfed in those vast 
spaces: Spinoza. From the austere heights of his lonely 
thought the Amsterdam Jew towered over all the mut- 
terings of the philosophers and the agitations of the 
Encyclopedists. He cared nothing for political or so- 
cial theories; his field was eternity. His superb edifice 
of philosophy was built of immutable law like the uni- 
verse itself. But, said Jacobi as they discussed him, why 
did he not allow any emotion to enter into his plan? 
The human soul wandered terrified in that gigantic 
temple and sought in vain a resting place for human 
weakness; it found nothing there but frozen solitude. 

In spite of Jacobi Goethe was vaguely attracted to 
Spinoza’s pantheism. It had the charm of the danger- 
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ous and the unknown, and he suspected shrewdly that 
Jacobi, too, had an instinctive sympathy with it and 
would have joined in Goethe’s admiration had he not 
felt a profound need for a gentle, kindly, anthropo- 
morphic god who could watch over human beings with 
justice and tenderness. 

By the time he left Pempelfort Goethe was com- 
pletely enamoured of Spinoza’s thought. He felt that 
in denying all divinities, the divine itself surrounded 
him. With the aid of Jacobi’s subtleties he built him- 
self a modified version of Spinoza’s philosophic con- 
struction, and took as his motto the active, optimistic 
maxim that appealed to his keen love of living: Vitae, 
non mortis, sapientia meditatio est. 

It was easy for him to live in the absolute and be- 
lieve himself but a part of nature when, like her, he 
was constantly creating and renewing. Never, in spite 
of a few passing doubts and hesitations, had he been so 
confident of his own genius. In 1774 he wrote, besides 
“Werther,” a play “Clavigo,” tossed off one week after 
reading Beaumarchais’ “Mémoires,” several witty 
comedies, various operettas and satires, and a flood of 
lyric poetry. He wrote poetry on every subject and 
for every occasion. He sketched out more tragedies and 
epic poems than he would ever finish. He dreamed con- 
stantly of Faust, Mahomet, Prometheus, and the Wan- 
dering Jew, and felt himself akin to them, and that he, 
too, was a hero. His inspiration never faltered and 
ideas thronged steadily through his head. Sometimes a 
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thought would come to him in his sleep and he would 
wake to jot it down in haste by candlelight—only to 
forget it for a new one the next day. He was swamped 
in the flood of his own inspirations, and went without 
effort from the sublime soliloquies of Prometheus to 
the idle jesting of Harlequin. He scratched off his 
satirical farce “Gods, Heroes and Wieland” while drink- 
ing a bottle of burgundy one Sunday afternoon at an 
Inn. He vibrated from one extreme to another. 

In fact he was, like Faust, always torn between two 
opposing forces. He was two people, and possessed of 
two souls. One was a bitter, sarcastic spirit which looked 
at the world with undying suspicion, and the other 
was a loving, creative spirit which lifted him into the 
highest regions of faith and ecstasy. 

You could hardly expect a genius who was perpetually 
tossed about by. such contradictory impulses to lead 
a life which measured up to the bourgeois yardstick. 
His originality often bordered on eccentricity, and he 
was never happier than when he astonished or scandal- 
ized people. When a fire broke out in the sordid reaches 
of the Ghetto where no respectable citizen dared risk 
his person or his property, Goethe hurried to it and, 
clad in velvet suit and silk stockings, helped pass water 
buckets and carried people to safety. One day as he 
was skating on the Main he saw his mother drive up, 
muffled in her red pelisse with gold cords. Feeling a 
little chilly, he thought of asking her for it, slipped it 
on, and, as the crowd gave way before him in aston- 
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ishment, resumed his graceful way across the ice clad 
in sable and cramoisy like a young king of the north. 

But the same winter the loveliest hands in the world 
tied him fast to a salon table. 

It happened in January, 1775. 

“One night,” he writes in “Poetry and Truth,” “a 
friend of mine asked me to go with him to a little 
musicale at the house of an eminent Calvinist business 
man. It was already late in the evening, but I have ever 
loved to do the unexpected, so I decided to go. We 
entered a room on the ground floor; it was a very large 
room, and already full of people. A harpsichord stood 
in the middle. The daughter of the house sat down at 
it and played a selection with great skill and feeling. I 
leaned against the other end of the instrument to watch 
her. There was something appealingly childlike about 
her manner and expression, and everything she did was 
perfectly natural and graceful. When she had finished 
the sonata she walked by me, and we bowed without 
speaking, for a quartet had already begun to play.” 

They stole glances at each other all evening, were at- 
tracted by what they saw, and smiled. Lili Schoene- 
mann—for that was the pretty blonde’s name—was an 
experienced little coquette, and not unflattered by the 
silent admiration of the young poet who was now the 
talk of the town. Though only sixteen, she could al- 
ready hold her own in the brilliant social life to which 
her family had trained her, and perhaps it amused her 
that evening to try the effect of her large blue eyes on 
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one more victim. If such was her first thought she was 
caught in her own trap, for, at the end of the evening, 
she asked him to come again, and it was not long be- 
fore his lordly love-making swept her off her little 
feet. 

There followed many winter evenings during which 
she looked impatiently at the gilt clock in its frou-frou 
of shepherd’s pipes and ribbons, and wondered why 
it ticked the hours so slowly; many evenings when she 
turned expectantly toward the door of the salon, richly 
molded in the soft light from the many candles in their 
silver holders, and then sank back again in disappoint- 
ment onto her carved sofa. Sometimes she wore, in honor 
of his coming, a dress fresh from Paris, close fitted and 
the bouffant skirt brocaded in roses, and a moiré rib- 
bon around her high coiffure from which fell masses 
of silky curls; and then her mother would keep looking 
up from where she was embroidering, at the center 
table, with loving pride in her exquisite daughter. 

Goethe would come at last; but, to his chagrin, he 
would never be left long alone with Lili, for the crowd 
that always thronged the Schoenemann salon would ar- 
rive shortly after him. It took all his affection for Lili 
to get through those evenings. He had to watch her 
smiling in the midst of a throng of admirers and suitors, 
and spend interminable hours at chess and backgam- 
mon when he could cheerfully have thrown his dice box 
and his wooden counters at his partner’s head. 

A mysterious lady had written him some fervently 
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admiring letters from the Harz forest, and he had fallen 
into a correspondence with her. It was to her that he 
wrote in February, 1775, an illuminating commentary 
on his life that winter: 

“My friend, if you can imagine a Goethe in bro- 
cades, the glass of fashion from head to toe, spending 
his evenings in the worldly light of luster and cande- 
labra, mixing with the world and his wife, gambling by 
the hour,—just to be near a pair of beautiful eyes; and 
then, by way of variety, following them to balls and 
concerts:—then you can imagine the masquerading 
Goethe I am at the moment, the Goethe who makes 
mad love to an exquisite blonde, who has no wish to 
write you and forgets you when he can; because he 
realizes when he is with you in thought how dull and 
objectionable he has become. } 

“But there is another Goethe, in beaver grey suit, 
chestnut silk tie and boots, who feels the touch of 
springtime in the February air, who will soon now see 
the vistas of his beloved out of doors open once more 
before him; who lives an intense inner life in spite of 
his other self, ever torn with new thoughts and new, 
desires, and who tries as best he can to set down now 
the carefree thoughts of youth in his idle verse, now 
the strong wine of life itself in his many dramas; who 
endeavors to sketch the figures of his friends, the shapes 
of the countryside and even his own belongings on his 
pads of grey paper; who looks neither to the right nor 
the left, nor cares what people think of him or his work, 
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because he knows that as he works he goes slowly but 
steadily forward. . . . And that is the Goethe who is 
always thinking of you, who is often filled with a sud- 
den desire to write you of a morning, and whose great- 
est happiness in life is to live near the noblest and best 
men of his time.” 

And it was that Goethe who was even then finishing 
his play “Stella” and blocking in his “Egmont” and 
who felt his old, overpowering urge to cast off the 
bonds of society, religion, and even love, to live the 
dangerous life of the genius. Every hero he created, re- 
member, was an insurgent against something in the.so- 
cial or moral order, and every one of them left one or 
more broken-hearted women in the swathe cut by his 
individualism. 

The natural fate for Lili Schoenemann would have 
been to join Fredericka Brion as a character study in 
that immortal gallery of forsaken heroines: Maria, 
Gotz von Berlichingen’s sister, Cecilia, Marie Beaumar- 
chais, and Marguerite; but for a moment it seemed as 
if, on the contrary, Goethe was going to fold his rebel- 
lious wings and bind himself to one woman forever. 
He never missed a day at the house of the Schoene- 
manns in the Kornmarkt, and no matter how often he 
grew disgusted with himself and with everybody else, 
no matter how often he decided that he would no longer 
make one of Lili’s court (he called it her menagerie) 
of aged beaux and youthful admirers, he always came 
back again. The aristocrat had enslaved the poet. 
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Neither family was in the least favorable to their af- 
fair. The State Councilor, with whose economical lit- 
tle ways we are already familiar, was horrified at the 
frivolous and extravagant life led by the business set 
in Frankfort: they had too many lackeys, carpets and 
decorations in their houses, and they burned an immoral 
number of candles. And Lili’s mother would quite nat- 
urally have preferred to trust her fragile daughter to 
the heir of some solid banking or exporting house in- 
stead of to any improvident literary man, however bril- 
liant. Besides there were differences of religion, which 
were very important in the Frankfort of those days. 
The Goethes were Augsburg Lutherans; the Schoene- 
manns Dutch French Calvinists, and not even allowed 
to celebrate their services within the Protestant bour- 
geois city; so that every Sunday they could be observed 
wending their way to Beckenheim in a long line of car- 
riages, to try to worship God as they saw fit. 

But the engagement went its way in spite of parents 
and religion, and destiny came to help them in the 
shape of a gruff and masterful old maid, Fraulein Delf 
of Heidelberg. She started acting as go-between for the 
two families, the beginning of April. 

“Why she succeeded and how she managed to solve 
all difficulties I will never understand,” wrote Goethe 
in “Poetry and Truth,” “but somehow she did. One 
evening she came to us and told us that all was set- 
tled. ‘Take each other’s hand,’ she said in her stern, 
unsmiling way.” They took each other’s hand. 
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Springtime smiled at them from every hillside that 
April. Lili spent her week-ends with her uncles at the 
nearby town of Offenbach-on-the-Main, and Goethe got 
his friend Johann Anders to put him up at his place next 
door. 

They must have spent charming days together. Every 
morning they were out early, and walked through gar- 
dens wet with dew down to the flower-bordered banks 
of the river where the sail boats drifted by; and every 
evening they met at Johann Anders’ where a string 
quartet would play and they would all sing together or 
recite the verses that Goethe wrote for Lili. 

But Goethe could never help spoiling his own happi- 
ness. Sometimes his jealousy wrung bitter words from 
him, and sometimes ‘his profound need for liberty 
stirred restlessly under the rose-twined yoke. The 
12th of May, 1775, he wrote to Herder: 

“T began to hope that I was at last approaching the 
port of domestic happiness, to find a mooring place 
among the deepest joys and sorrows life has to give; 
but here I am, again and most disagreeably at sea.” 

The very same evening, two wild-eyed and scatter- 
brained young poets arrived in Frankfort, and changed 
the whole course of his ideas as well as his background 
for some time to come. 

They were the brothers of that unknown lady with 
whom he was conducting such a fervent correspondence, 
and whose image his heart often placed as an ideal be- 
side that of his fiancée; and their names were Christian 
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and Frederick, Counts of Stolberg. Young men of about 
his own age, they knew Werther by heart and were de- 
termined to be the model romanticists; in pursuance of 
which ideal they did not hesitate before anything that 
appealed to them merely because it was eccentric. They 
had decided to take a trip to Switzerland, where they 
felt it was easier for a sensitive soul to bask both in 
nature and liberty, and they wanted to take with them 
the poet who sang both so alluringly. 

The Councilor thought them a little mad, but he felt 
that anything would be better for his son than brood- 
ing over his troubles and jealousies in Frankfort. He 
needed a trip; a trip might put an end to the whole 
business one way or the other. And perhaps when he 
reached Switzerland, he would want to persevere into 
Italy, salutary land of sun, antique harmony and spirit- 
ual convalescence. . . 7 

He voted in favor of the plan and Goethe let the 
three of them convince him. He did not want to forget 
his love but he did want to test it; and he accordingly 
followed the Stolbergs to the mountains the fifteenth 
of May. Thinking he would return almost immediately, 
he did not even tell his fiancée of his departure. . . 

It was a wild trip. Goethe wore a blue coat with gold 
buttons, a yellow vest and shiny leather boots with 
brown facings, as a symbol of revolt. They drank bot- 
tles of Riidesheim at every inn, sometimes with an 
apostrophe against all tyrants, sometimes with an ode 
to liberty or nature. They spent days devising ingeni- 
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ous insults to the philistine, and at Darmstadt, to the 
horror of the conventional-minded Merck, they bathed 
naked in a pool adjoining the public promenade. At 
Mannheim they organized a wild and noisy party in,a 
“respectable hostelry,” and after making good use of 
their wine glasses, shattered them against the dining 
room wall. At Karlsruhe they called on Klopstock, the 
“father of the new school,” and Goethe read him sev- 
eral scenes from Faust. 

A détour to Emmendingen gave him a chance to see 
his sister, whose husband Schlosser was now Grand 
Bailiff. She fortified him still further in his philosophy 
of individualism and his rebillion against society. She 
felt stifled in her monotonous provincial life and was 
miserable with a bourgeois husband whose insistent de- 
mands were hateful to her. All her intellectual eager- 
ness, of the days when she had discussed “Gétz von 
Berlichingen,” with him by the hour, all her youthful 
aspirations, were dead. 

He was touched by her unhappiness, and, growing 
confidential in his turn, told her about Lili. She was 
horrified. He was mad to think of such a thing! A poet, 
dreaming a Faust, imprison himself in such an ill-as- 
sorted marriage? A Romanticist marry a Patrician? It 
would be criminal; it would make two people miser- 
able for life. 

He began to be convinced, finally; but he was not re- 
signed. His rebellious heart gave him no peace. In vain 
he left Frankfort, tried a new way of life, watched a 
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procession of new scenes go by. Everywhere he went, 
at Basle or at Schaffhausen, Lili’s face still haunted him. 

They went to call on “friendly, kindly, benignant 
and edifying” Lavater at Zurich, and also on the aged 
Bodmer, the grand old man of Swiss literature. Bod- 
mer lived on a greep slope outside the city walls. He 
thanked heaven, he said, that he had lived long enough 
to salute their rising young talents, and, leading them 
to a window, he showed them the magnificent view be- 
fore which he had spent his whole life: the city with 
its pointed red roofs, running down both sides of the 
Limmat to the lake, and, beyond, the fair meadows of 
the Sihl to the west, and, farthest of all, the shining 
reaches of the water, the amphitheatre of the moun- 
tains. 

Goethe was irresistibly drawn by the magic lure of 
those peaks. He impetuously left the Stolbergs in 
Zurich and went on instead with a young man he had 
known in Frankfort; a Calvinist named Passavant who 
knew every inch of his country by heart. 

They embarked on the lake, and peace at first flooded 
Goethe’s weary heart; but Lili was not so easily for- 
gotten. The 15th of June, as they landed again, he wrote 
this melancholy quatrain in his notebook: 


Wenn ich, liebe Lili, dich nicht liebte, 
Welche Wonne gab’ mir dieser Blick! 

Und doch, wenn ich, Lili, dich nicht liebte, 
Fand’ ich bier, und fand’ ich dort mein Gliick? 
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If I, Lili dearest, did not love you, 

What pure joy this sight might bring to me! 
But, my Lili, if I did not love you, 

Where, or where, would any pleasure be? 


They crossed the Canton of Schwyz, circled the Rigi, 
and climbed the foothills of the Gotthard by way of 
Fluelen and Altford; they went up the valley of the 
Reuss and drank deep of the green foamy glacier water; 
then up past the rocky moraines, the fir trees and 
ragged larches to Urseren and Andermatt; and, at last, 
beyond the little misty lakes almost indistinguishable 
from trailing clouds, a building, wind battered, emerged 
in the misty gorge: the hospice of St. Gotthard. 

The monks gave them bread, cheese, wine and a warm 
room where they spent “‘a tranquil night in beds that 
were a little too short.” The next morning they pointed 
out the road to Italy. 

There it was, a winding path into the unknown. A 
path toward valleys bathed in sunlight, toward tur- 
quoise lakes, terraces thick with orange trees, olives 
with their silvery leaves. Only a few days’ journey down 
the Tessin, and they would reach Bellinzona on the 
shores of Lake Maggiore. Everything drew them on and 
nothing held them back. 

Nothing? Goethe hesitated. The little cross of gold 
hung “‘sweetly warm” on his bosom, where it had lain 
since the earliest days of their love. He drew it out and 
kissed it with emotion. 
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Angedenken du verklungner Freude, 
Das ich immer noch am Halse trage, 
Hailtst du langer als das Seelenband uns beide? 
Verlangerst du der Liebe kurze Tage? 


Echo of bygone days, and memory dear 
Sweet trophy, hanging on my bosom here, 
Can you be stronger than the soul is strong? 
Can you love’s little day one day prolong? 


His courage failed him and he turned back to Ger- 
many. 

He went without his friends the Stolbergs for they 
were no longer there when he went through Zurich. The 
swift running waters of Switzerland had quite intoxi- 
cated those insatiable bathers. Whenever they came to 
a lake or river, they plunged into it with shouts of 
unselfconscious joy, naked as the gods on Olympus, to 
the horror of the respectable populace. One day as 
they were undressing noisily to that purpose in the 
valley of the Sihl, the irate farmers of the neighborhood 
gathered and chased them away with showers of stones. 
The incident put a damper on their taste for Arcadian 
bathing and they bade a haughty farewell to benighted 
Switz2rland and returned to Germany. 

Goethe reached Frankfort after an absence of ten 
weeks to find Lili constrained and embarrassed with 
him. While he had been wandering over mountain and 
valley, her family had been duly warning and lecturing 
her. It was bad enough, they said, to have a young writ- 
ing person for a fiancé, but it was still worse to have the 
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writing person given to such sudden and inexplicable 
alarms and excursions. Nothing could have been in 
worse taste than to run off like that when he had been 
engaged barely a month: she was mad to think of trust- 
ing her whole life to such an erratic barque. 

Lili, so she assured Goethe, had at that point pro- 
tested violently, and vowed she would gladly give up 
the security of her sheltered life, and follow her lover 
to America if necessary. But the very vehemence of her 
protestations was a revelation to Goethe that her love 
for him came as a great sacrifice to her, and that her 
tender spirit was almost broken under it. He hardly 
knew whether or not to importune her further with his 
presence; and away from her he fell a prey to uncer- 
tainty and bitterness. 

He unveiled ‘his troubled soul in those moments to 
his far-off correspondent, Augusta von Stolberg, the 
sister of his romanticist friends. One day he found 
himself alone in Lili’s room, in the midst of her dresses, 

her bandboxes, and the thousand and one trifles that 
exhaled the perfume of her elegance, and, filled with de- 
spair, he threw himself at her desk to write a note. But 
not a note to his Lili, not a cry from his anguished 
soul to his beloved. He addressed his pathetic lines to 
the lady of the Harz forest, and in terms that might 
have been quoted straight from “Werther,” so stormy 
were they. His letter was strangely reminiscent of 
those he had once written to Behrisch. 

The St. Michael fair was approaching, and the house 
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in the Kornmarkt was filled with visitors, traders, bank- 
ers, relatives and friends of the Schoenemanns. Lili wan- 
dered among “that accursed menagerie” again, with 
her usual smiling charm, and Goethe was eaten with 
chagrin and jealousy. His love flickered like a dying 
flame. 

At last, in spite of the objections of his father who 
felt a conscientious distrust of all the lords and rulers 
of this earth, he decided to accept the invitation of the 
young Duke of Weimar to spend some time at his 
court. Wieland was already there, and literary men 
were much sought after. 

So one October evening he walked by Lili’s windows 
and saw her silhouette on the shade. She was accom- 
panying herself on the harpsichord and Goethe could 
hear her singing one of the songs he had written for 
her. . . . He choked with tears, and left without say- 
ing good-bye to her. 

Once more he went into the unknown, murmuring 
to himself a passage from his “Egmont,” which was 
now almost finished: 

“The horses of the sun gallop on with the chariot 
of our destiny as if spurred by invisible spirits. All we 
can hope is to keep a firm grasp on the reins, turning 
the wheels now to the right and now to the left, to 
avoid here a stone in the roadway, there a precipice 
by the side. Where are we going? Who knows? Do we 
know whence we come?” 


CHAPTER VI 
WEIMAR 


Tue 7th of November the landau which had met 
Goethe at Heidelberg carried him to Weimar, the ducal 
seat. Weimar was an overgrown village of some six 
thousand inhabitants, a little municipality lying half 
asleep beneath its mantle of snow. It consisted of a wall, 
four fortified doors, and a huddle of low houses grouped 
around the ruins of the chateau, which had burned 
some time before. A nondescript countryside lay around 
it, featured.chiefly by the IIIm, meandering through a 
small valley in the midst of undistinguished fields, pas- 
tures and wooded hillsides. There were no businesses 
nor industries; the population lived off their cattle and 
the court. Every morning during the brief spell of 
pleasant weather in cold and rainy Thuringia, the com- 
munity shepherd went through the town calling the 
herds together with a horn; and every evening they 
came in at twilight, the shepherd following them, to 
the watering place. Goethe saw no one in the entire 
town as he drove in, save a few idlers standing on 
their doorsteps waiting to watch the Leipzig or Erfurt 
coach drive by, and, once, a dispatch rider from the 
court. 
IIo 
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And the court? It was a strange mixture of stiffness 
and informality, of etiquette and ease. Powdered 
lackeys in brocaded suits and silken stockings stood 
in the halls; gilt and lacquer coaches stood in the car- 
riage house—and spittoons stood at the entrance to 
every room. The ladies of the court, so Monk Lewis, 
the English novelist, tells us, as they sat knitting and 
chatting around the royal family would spit casually 
on the floor. As for the men, half-courtiers and half- 
politicians, they spent their days hunting the wild 
boar and their nights dancing the minuet. 

The heart and soul of the court was the Dowager 
Duchess Amelia von Saxe-Weimar. There was never 
a younger or more animated dowager. Left a widow at 
nineteen, she had set about repairing the ravages of 
war in her principality, and having completed her self- 
imposed task with distinction, she had now resigned 
her regency in favor of her son while still but thirty- 
six years of age. But her resignation did not imply any 
relinquishment of her power or prestige. She rode out 
every day preceded by her pages and followed by her 
equerries; she presided, very straight and firm with 
her big, powerful head and laughing blue eyes at the 
council table, as much of a great lady as ever; and 
something of her race showed inescapably in her mien. 
She was a true niece of the great Frederick. 

In addition to being possessed of great executive 
abilities, she was cordial, straightforward and animated, 
and loved clothes, luxury, jewelry, dances, theatres 
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and music as much as she loved politics; in every field 
of activity she dominated the court. She was ever eager 
besides to encourage’ talent among her countrymen and 
was an enlightened patroness of the University of Jena. 
Hers was the responsibility for Wieland’s coming to 
Saxe-Weimar, and with her French culture and her 
Teutonic point of view she was especially pleased to 
see Goethe follow him. 

Her daughter-in-law, the Duchess Louise, was an en- 
tirely different character. She belied her eighteen years 
by being neither youthful nor animated. She had an 
oval, melancholy face, a gentle dignity, and an almost 
frozenly reserved and conventional manner. 

It was a question how long she would be able to 
keep either the interest or the affection of ‘her dashing 
young husband. Charles Augustus, reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, was just her age; but there the 
resemblance ended. She loved due ceremonial; he did 
away with it wherever he could; she was dainty, delicate 
and serious, with a sort of frosty elegance; he was 
churlish and vulgar both in life and language, and 
pursued every kind of coarse pleasure. He had reacted 
too violently from his mother’s guardianship, which he 
had felt to be too long, and his life was now devoted 
to one consuming purpose: to enjoy his youth to the 
utmost and to savor his power and liberty to the full. 
There is still extant a contemporary medallion of him. 
It shows clearly how lively were his eyes, how sensitive 
his nostrils, how square and obstinate his chin; every 
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line of his face portrays his eagerness to embrace life 
before it is too late. He had many of the qualities of 
a great prince in the midst of his wildness: intelligence, 
firmness, intellectual curiosity, and a wide and ever- 
growing learning; but, most unfortunately, he was left 
to himself in a minute principality which gave him no 
scope, and which left him, with his ardent, earthy tastes 
and his soldier’s or hunter’s temperament, to beguile 
his time by sowing a rich crop of wild oats regardless 
of the ensuing scandal. 

Then there were the ladies of the court. There was 
Louise von Goechhausen, First Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Dowager Duchess, lame, witty and cultivated, and 
responsible for preserving the original manuscript of 
Faust to posterity in her own desk. There was emo- 
tional young Emilia von Werthern, who, when she 
wanted to fly to Africa with her lover, pretended to 
die and was spirited away after a mock funeral. There 
was romantic Charlotte von Kalb, who was enamoured 
of Schiller and Jean Paul. There was Louise von Schoff, 
unhappy wife of an adventurer who had sold her prede- 
cessor into the East Indies. And finally there was the 
lady who was to be friend, Muse and inspiration to 
Goethe and whom he was to immortalize in “Iphigenia” 
and “Torquato Tasso,’—Baroness Charlotte von Stein. 

And, in contrast to this group, essentially roman- 
ticists, and devout lovers of “Werther” and the “Nou- 
velle Héloise,’” however much they followed the forms 
of conventional provincial life, were the court offi- 
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cials: Prime Minister von Fritsch, proud, pompous and 
obstinate; Chamberlain von Einsiedel, writer of 
operettas, expert card and billiard player, and court 
master of ceremonies; Major Knebel, the Prince’s 
former military tutor, warm-hearted and understand; 
ing friend to both Goethe and Schiller; Professor 
Museaus, author of satirical romances and popular 
stories, and gymnastics teacher; Bertuch, the financial 
secretary and minor poet; and, last but not least, 
Wieland. 

Wieland! How would Goethe’s elder and rival, the 
famous writer of philosophical romances, receive the 
new arrival? He had every right to resent the poet’s 
coming. Goethe had not only ridiculed him in an impu- 
dent little farce, “Gods, Men and Wieland,” but all 
Goethe’s works and ideas, from ‘Werther’ to “Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” were completely foreign to Wie- 
land’s own taste for Voltairean classicism lightly 
touched with the Hellenic influence. In spite of the 
generous efforts of their mutual friends, Jacobi and 
Mme. Laroche, the two poets might easily have re- 
mained as sundered as the two poles. 

They met for the first time soon after Goethe’s ar- 
rival, and wizened little Wieland, with his pock-marked, 
mobile face peered shortsightedly and rather doubt- 
fully up at the new Apollo of the proud, magnificent 
ways—and was immediately and completely disarmed 
by the Apollo’s genius, eloquence and simplicity. Three 
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days after their meeting he wrote to Jacobi: “My soul 
is as full of Goethe as a dewdrop of the rising sun.” 

As for Goethe himself, he was delighted with all 
Weimar, and lost no time in adapting himself to his 
new environment—or rather his new environment to 
himself. Nobody could resist his charm. The Duke 
dressed a la Werther and made the court do likewise. 
Goethe had a passion for skating; the Duke imme- 
diately took it up, and the court, at first disdainful 
of the new sport, ended by thronging the I|Im in their 
enthusiasm. He swept the place like wildfire. The ladies 
of the court fell in love with him, the courtiers fol- 
lowed him around, and the Duke called him du in- 
stead of Sie and treated him like his own brother. 
He came upon sleepy Weimar with all his prodigious 
vitality and his taste for the out of doors, all his dis- 
dain of prejudice and tradition, and his abiding love 
for this life and this earth; he was a magician who 
woke the somnolent little capital from her chilly slum- 
ber to life and laughter. 

He added to his other talents that of being an inimi- 
table master of ceremonies. He knew as no one else how 
to organize parties, and how to keep his little public 
amused. Life went to a mad round of masquerades, 
torchlight dances on the I]lm, cross-country hunts, 
sleighing parties and hair-raising steeplechases. Wei- 
mar was transformed beyond recognition; it effervesced 
with card playing, dice throwing, flirtation, drinking 
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bouts, masked adventures and, so they said, nocturnal 
orgies at the chateau. 

The Duchess Louise waited se in her grey boudoir 
beside the ashes of her dying fire. The maddest of all 
those pleasure-mad young men was without doubt the 
Duke, her husband; and she had already lost him com- 
pletely. He was as drunk on liberty, amusement and 
dissipation as any young colt who has been tied too 
long to a half-empty feed box. 

And Goethe and he were inseparable. Who made 
the market place ring with shouts as they cracked their 
whips to the baying of the hounds and the tinkling of 
the sheep bells? The Duke and Goethe. Who slipped 
softly and maliciously into the house of those honey- 
mooners? The Duke and Goethe. Who walled up Frau- 
lein von Goechhausen’s door in the palace of the 
Queen Mother? Who but the Duke and Goethe? 

Goethe entranced the Duke by his sheer physical 
vitality. When he stood in the palace courtyard, booted, 
spurred and eager to be off, stroking his horse or his 
greyhounds, and cocking his cap of otter fur ready 
for any adventure the day should bring, the Duke 
realized that he might search through Weimar with- 
out finding anyone with whom he might so jovially 
drink, gallop, or jump fence, ditch and bank; no one 
else with whom to hunt all day and dance all night 
afterwards. 

But as time went on, Goethe learned to exercise his: 
power over Charles Augustus for worthier ends. He 
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was not blind, as some thought, to his responsibilities 
and when the puritanical Klopstock wrote to tell him 
that the world was horrified at his condonement of 
and participation in the ducal orgies, which were al- 
ready notorious, he put that venerable mentor in his 
place with crushing firmness. He would not be re- 
proached, and it no more became his dignity to explain 
his actions than to plead forgiveness for them. 

His situation at Weimar changed as insensibly as 
did his point of view, and he finally decided that it 
would be best to give his apparently indefinite stay 
in the duchy some sort of official excuse. He had already 
managed to have Herder made Court Chaplain against 
violent pietist opposition, and after that demonstration 
of power there was no reason why he should not yield 
to his sovereign’s insistence and enter his service. 

The Duke at first gave him only an ex-officio post 
in his cabinet as his assistant, but even that mild be- 
ginning brought forth violent protestations from the 
Prime Minister von Fritsch to the effect that “he most 
certainly could not sit in the same council with Dr. 
Goethe.” Charles Augustus held firm, however, and 
finally, with his mother’s backing, overrode all opposi- 
tion from snobbish courtiers and jealous bureaucrats, 
and, on June 11, 1776, made Goethe by royal edict 
Privy Councilor of Legation, with a salary of twelve 
hundred thalers a year, and endowed him, in addition, 
with a little house and garden on the Illm. And so 
the visitor became a resident. 
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Fritsch had to give way and withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and his petty dignity finally resigned itself to 
being, with intermittent grumblings, the poet’s neigh- 
bor in the state council. Perhaps he had enough intui- 
tion to see in him his own successor; perhaps he guessed 
that the poet was to evolve into the minister. In any 
case, as time went on every branch of business was 
gradually and quietly drawn into Goethe’s hands. “He 
lives, governs, tells the sun when to shine and the 
rain when to fall, and makes us all completely happy,” 
wrote Wieland. He became Director of the Theatre 
in 1776, Chairman of the Architectural Commission to 
rebuild the chateau in 1777, Minister of War and 
Public Works in 1779, and finally, in 1882, Minister of 
Finance. And so, slowly but inevitably, and by great 
good luck for Weimar, he climbed the rungs of the 
ladder of power. 

But his political career did not completely fill his 
life. He could never live without love, and a love 
nobler than any he had ever known now lifted him 
above his passionate egoism, made a greater man of 
him and taught him the harsh beauty of sacrifice and 
submission. She who inspired it was possessed of a 
pure, motherly spirit which soothed and disturbed him 
and made him supremely happy and unhappy at the 
same time. I have already mentioned her: her name 
was Charlotte, Baroness von Stein. 

She was at that time a young woman of thirty-three, 
and therefore seven years older than Goethe, the wife 
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of the Head Equerry and First Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Duchess Amelia. She had had seven children, three of 
whom had survived, and led an invalided and melan- 
choly existence as a result of such intensive child-bear- 
ing. Not beautiful, she had a gracious charm, and her 
brown eyes, ivory skin and blue-black hair gave her 
the look of an Italian. Her gentle, poised spirit found 
expression in her measured, musical voice, and she had, 
besides, an unusual personality, combining common 
sense, taste and cultivation with musical talent and a 
philosophical turn of mind. All in all, she was vastly 
the superior of any of Goethe’s previous flames. 

Her friends had been careful to warn her against 
Goethe’s fatal charm, but she apparently felt sure she 
could resist it, for she made his acquaintance as soon 
as he arrived in Weimar, liked him immediately, treated 
him with cordial friendliness and invited him a few 
weeks later to visit her at her country place of Koch- 
berg, near Rudolfstadt. 

He went, and the two of them spent many evenings 
sitting in the thick-walled farmhouse, their faces lit 
by the flickering fire. It was winter: the wind blew out- 
side and the snow lay thick on the ground. They talked 
for hours at a time as she told him of men and affairs 
in Weimar. Her husband, she sdid, was an honest 
burgher, oblivious of culture, and whose duties and in- 
clinations alike led him to spend all his time at the 
court. He liked tobacco, good food, and a good game 
of cards, divided his days between the stables and car- 
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riage houses of the chateau and the fairs where he was 
on the lookout for likely stallions, and, when he came 
to Kochberg in the summer, spent his time fattening 
pigs and beeves and distilling spirits. 

Charlotte’s and Goethe’s liking grew steadily with 
their conversations, and she took pleasure in teaching 
him the ways of the court, instructing him in custom 
and protocol, and helping him to find himself in his 
new environment. But he was not satisfied to have her 
play the rdle of Ariadne. He was already in love with 
her. 

By the beginning of 1776 he could no longer conceal 
the growing strength of his passion. He became trouble- 
some and familiar and often annoyed her with his un- 
controlled fervor. When she tried to calm him and spoke 
of “the conventions,’ he grew angry and ribald. “The 
conventions,” indeed; he didn’t give a damn for “the 
conventions.” The 8th of March, Charlotte wrote to 
a mutual friend in Strasbourg in annoyance: “I can 
see plainly now that Herr Goethe and I will never be 
good friends.” 

Can any doubt as to her feeling on the subject re- 
main—or was her protestation only a blind? For in 
spite of her annoyance, she undertook to train him, 
and was evidently not insensible to his youthful charm 
and his genuine adoration of her. He was as wild and 
demanding as a spoiled child, but he could be taught 
like a child, too, and though there were scenes at first, 
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when she pleaded with him and said: “If he loved 
her .. .”, he grew calm. 

For he knew that she understood him and could for- 
give his transgressions more readily than she admitted 
even to herself. When he came to see her, nervous and 
preoccupied, genius burning behind his troubled eyes, 
her voice had a strangely soothing effect on him. She 
calmed the furies of her Orestes like a second Iphigenia, 
and her firmness was as unfailing as her patience. She 
protected him both against himself and his friends at 
Weimar. 

The latter was far from easy in that cynical society. 
She heard many ill-natured sarcasms directed at Goethe 
as she went about the court, many a meaning remark 
about the scandalous ease of his advancement. The 
court was divided into two camps: “he is adored and 
hated at the same time,” she wrote. She had, for policy’s 
sake, to endure the criticisms, and, admittedly or not, 
the little plots against him. Envy of all officialdom, and 
thorn in the side of the moralists, how could he survive 
the flood of enmity around him? Luckily Charlotte’s 
husband, who had supported von Fritsch, ranged him- 
self on Goethe’s side, sparing her domestic difficulties; 
and he proved to be a shrewd judge, for Charles Au- 
gustus soon knocked the periwigged heads together on 
his friend’s behalf. 

But hardly had Charlotte finished defending him 
against the court than she had again to defend herself 
against him. He took to calling her du, grew overtly 
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amorous once more, and even stole a kiss—at which 
she scolded him more severely than usual, and he 
left without a word, slamming the door behind him. 
But the next morning there he was again, begging a 
forgiveness which was only too easily granted, and they 
were happy together—until the next storm. 

He moved at last to his rustic cottage on the border 
of the I!m where she could see him in the distance if 
she looked out of the windows of her new house near 
the palace; and she would set a lamp at nightfall as a 
signal. He started taking his meals with her regularly 
to keep her company while her husband the equerry 
feasted at the ducal table, and thought of a thousand 
little things to please her and prove his love; taking 
care of her sons, teaching them, correcting their lessons, 
touching up their pictures, and playing games with 
them. They exchanged presents almost daily: he sent 
the Baroness roses, cherries and asparagus from his 
garden and army bread which he pilfered for her from 
the quartermaster’s stores; and she in her turn did a 
thousand little things for his comfort, sent over new 
or dainty dishes to his little house across the way, 
and allowed him to dine with her téte-a-téte. 

He was blissfully happy for a while, and felt that 


_. for the first time he could be completely himself and 


confide his every thought to an eager, receptive mind. 
She was not only his dearest guide and friend, but the 
first woman with whom he had ever found a real intel- 
lectual companionship. 
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They read together; read Buffon’s “Ages of Nature,” 
Rousseau’s “Confessions,” Voltaire’s “Mémoires,” and 
Spinoza’s “Ethics.” Nothing was too forbidding for 
her, from osteology to metaphysics, and even his grow- 
ing passion for natural science, for mineralogy and 
botany, did not dampen her unfailing interest. In re- 
turn he wrote her verses and read her fragments from 
his unfinished “Iphigenia.” And so, every evening, they 
would read and talk until the guard went by with their 
torches to retire for the night; and then—‘Not a 
minute longer!” It was time to say good night, and 
none of his protestations would have the slightest effect 
on her. He learned gradually, though with continued 
complaint and resentment, to look upon her as one 
looks on the very stars. 

As has been pointed out, his letters in 1778 are full 
of his ill-concealed chagrin. He was serving a painful 
apprenticeship to a new nobility of character; and the 
resultant nobility, incidentally, was never so exag- 
gerated as to preclude his finding compensation for his 
enforced virtue elsewhere. He went with the Duke on 
the latter’s wide ranging adventures in farm and home 
and frequented fairs and kermesses all over Thuringia 
with him; and it is not surprising to find that there 
were often present, at their drinking bouts in some of 
those wayside inns, ladies of easy virtue who were 
only too glad to console Goethe for his mistress’ cruelty. 
There were also consoling features in the theatrical 
troupe at Weimar, and the “Director” of the Royal 
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Theatre soon found the nocturnal way to the door of 
the lovely Corona Schroeter. It was even rumored in 
Weimar that he shared her favors with the Duke. 

But such trivial adventures left his heart untouched 
and had no lasting effect on his life. He was only 
thirty-one, and possessed of a most unruly tempera- 
ment, but his romanticism was gradually burning itself 
out. ’ 
In fact his whole life was becoming quieter. He had 
already completed his four great autobiographical 
works: ‘“G6tz von Berlichingen,’ ‘Werther,’ ‘“Cla- 
vigo,” and “Stella,” and his official duties forced him 
into the habit of regular hours, method and discipline. 
He was still, of course, bound to be affected by his 
environment, and Charles Augustus would not let him 
desert the worldly life so abruptly; but he already felt 
a need of meditation and of philosophic self-searchings, 
and of drawing close once more to his beloved nature. 
A trip to the court at Berlin with the prince made him 
only the more nervous and discontented; but he was 
comforted and calmed again by an excursion alone into 
the Harz Mountains in December, 1778. The deep 
snow and perpetual mist of those peaks only inspired 
him to climb them, and he found there the setting of 
the Walpurgis Night in “Faust,”’—stark, splintered 
pines, rocks and precipices. The trip up the deserted 
slopes was difficult in the extreme, but once high on 
the summit of Brocken everything suddenly cleared 
before him, the mists lifted, and a winter sun shone 
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out in splendor. He was in his own beloved solitudes 
again, and his soul, freed of the weight of civilization, 
soared like a bird. When he came down perforce to 
Weimar and the plain he felt as if an invisible hand 
once more riveted a ball and chain around him. 

Complaints about the burdensome character of his 
official position and duties begin to appear in his corre- 
spondence from the beginning of 17709. He felt suffo- 
cated in those piles of documents under the low beams 
of his office, and anxiety about the Duke added to his 
discontent. He wanted to free himself from his official 
chains for a time, and the Duke from the trivial vul- 
garity of his habits. He decided to do both with the 
same effort, and, in September, 1779, undertook an- 
other trip into Switzerland. 

It was not to be a dramatic, romantic charging of 
windmills like the trip in 1775. He had done with “bat- 
tle and tempest” and he longed instead for a spiritual 
transfiguration in beauty, and for the purity of the 
glaciers themselves. He wanted release from himself, 
and he knew he could find it only by climbing actually 
as well as symbolically towards peace and wisdom. He 
revealed a pathetic state of mind in his diary a few 
months before he left: “May the ideal of purity which 
is mine even in the very morsel I carry to my lips, grow 
ever more luminous within me!” 

The travelers divided to go to Switzerland by way 
of Frankfort and Alsace. They arrived in Goethe’s 
birthplace the 18th of September, and, to surprise his 
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family, walked the last few yards of the way to the 
Hirschgraben, entered noiselessly, and rapped at the 
drawing room door. Goethe’s mother was seated within 
at her table. She rose, opened the door—and cried out 
in astonishment. Her Wolf! How he had changed! He 
was a grown man, now, and a man whose firm, open 
features bore no trace of that unhealthy tenseness and 
nervousness of other days. The old father entered as 
they stood there. His mind was weakening with his ad- 
vancing years, and “Frau Aga” for a moment looked 
at him anxiously, fearing that the shock might be too 
much for him. But he only stopped short, stared in- 
credulously a moment at the elegant man of the world 
before him, and then, with trembling hands, folded 
his prodigal son to his heart. The Duke, who had tact- 
fully remained standing in the doorway, came forward 
to be introduced in his turn; it was like a scene from 
an old-fashioned drama. 

The news soon ran around the town. They sent for 
Merck, and Goethe’s childhood friends thronged in to 
see him. The old house woke to life, and for five days 
the past seemed to live again. 

The past! . . . Goethe no longer feared to face it. 
He went back without hesitation to Sesenheim, as they 
were passing through Alsace, and saw Fredericka. Noth- 
ing had changed. The pastor received them as simply 
and cordially as if they had said good-bye the day 
before; and in the evening, of moonlight bright as day, 
Fredericka, now calm and revived, led him out to sit 
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in the bower of jasmin and evoke the vanished days. 
The farmer from next door came in—had he not asked 
after the Doctor less than a week before?—the village 
barber hurried over, and seated together they talked 
of the years gone by. The very carriage he had painted 
and decorated with roses was still there; and there were 
his old songs, locked in the secretary. 

He was equally relieved and pleased in Strasbourg, 
for Lili Schoenemann was there, married to the banker 
Bernard von Turckheim, and even then bending over 
a cradle, a happy and smiling young mother. 

No, thought Goethe, life bears me no grudge; no 
tragic ghost can rise to reproach me from the grave of 
the past, no haunting accusation linger in my ears. 
Spoiled of men and goods alike he went happily on his 
way. 

They reached the Bernese Oberland and the foot of 
the Jungfrau the beginning of October. They did not 
come wafted on romantic gales this time, nor stand 
silent with palpitating emotion before those sublime 
peaks. Byron’s voice and the wild lamentations of his 
Manfred had not yet echoed there, and Goethe found 
only the profound peace of contemplating the gigantic 
forces that had so slowly and surely operated in those 
mountains since the beginning of time. “‘Here,” he wrote 
to Baroness von Stein, “you cannot escape a deep con- 
viction that nothing comes by chance, and that every- 
thing in this world slowly and immutably follows the 
eternal laws of nature,” 
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They entered the valley of Lauterbrunnen on the 
oth of October and climbed as far as the rainbow 
waterfall where water spirits murmured in the poet’s 
ear; but they could not, as one can today, climb the 
lower slopes of the Jungfrau by way of the Wengen 
pasture lands. They had instead to retrace their way 
through the valley of the Lutschine, make a detour by 
way of the Grindelwald glacier, and come up Scheidegg 
by the other side. And there again eternal lessons fell 
from those Titanic buttresses, glaciers and moraines, 
from those snowy deserts, vast blue shadows and black 
crevasses, and those magnificent white peaks, unearthly 
* Eiger, Monch and Jungfrau. 

After a few days rest at Interlaken and Berne, they 
set out again toward the west and went down by way 
of the Fribourg plateau to Lake Geneva, and thence up 
the slopes of the Jura to the summit of the Dole and 
the Pass of Faucille. The Alps slept before them in all 
the glory of the sunset, their silver mantles of ice drawn 
over them, while above, Mont Blanc, still drenched in 
dying light, watched over them like an eternal sentry. 

Looking at the scene, they were fascinated with Mont 
Blanc.. They decided they must go there, winter or no 
winter.—Pure folly, said the people in Geneva: You 
will die in the cold or be lost in the snow. 

When they arrived in Chamonix after making the 
crossing, the mountaineers looked at them in open- 
mouthed wonder; they were the first visitors they had 
ever had at that impossible time of year. 
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Tirelessly, the wanderers pressed on up the Montan- 
vert, fell in love with the enormous glacier, and then 
went by way of Argentiéres over the Baline Pass and 
down again into the Rhone Valley. 

-But the most difficult of all their feats was still to 
come. They had decided to climb the river from Mar- 
tigny to Gotthard, an exhausting undertaking, and a 
tribute to their endurance and strength of will. Followed 
by a single servant, they set out along the foam-covered 
rocks, and reached Oberwald, at the foot of the 
Furka Pass, the 12th of November. There with a seven 
hours’ tramp across a snowy desert and a chaotic soli- 
tude before them, they hesitated; but only for a mo- 
ment. Persuading two mountaineers to go with them 
as guides, they climbed dauntlessly over the Rhone 
glacier, among the greenish blocks of ice, thick pat- 
terned with crevices, and through the moraines and 
the high piled fragments of ice and snow. As they 
entered the deep snow, a heavy mist came down, the 
sun was hidden, and they were left completely alone 
in a world of icy silence and whirling snowflakes. 

When they reached the Hospice of St. Gotthard they 
could congratulate themselves on having vanquished 
fear and fatigue. Goethe wrote an exultant note to 
Charlotte the same evening: “The barrier that would 
have blocked our path we cut as with a sword. .. .” 
It was an audacious feat for that time of year and that 
epoch. Twelve years later, Wilhelm von Humboldt, fol- 
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lowing the same itinerary, turned back before the Furka 
glacier. 

Their exploits gave the poet profound satisfaction 
and a renewed faith in his own destiny. He felt that 
life at Weimar would be tolerable after such deep 
draughts of rest, exertion and open air, and he had 
drawn a useful lesson from their patient, obstinate con- 
quering of the mountains to carry back into his own 
life. 

Resignation, effort, courage and virtue: those are 
the secrets of victory. Pure folly to try to take life by 
storm, folly to seek it with youthful passion. The true 
conqueror is the sage. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FLIGHT TO ITALY 


“NECESSITY is a stern master,’ wrote Goethe to a 
friend in 1781, “but a man can best show his spiritual 
worth by submitting to it. It is easy for anyone to live 
without rules.” 

When he got back to Weimar, he followed his own 
precept, left his little house in the fields to be nearer his 
office, and came to live in the spacious mansion of the 
Frauenplan which he later bought, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Charles Augustus. It was an imposing three- 
story building, with thirty windows, and perfectly de- 
signed to house his sketches and his collections. But he 
did not have much time to spend there; almost his en- 
tire day was passed at the chateau at his various dry 
and thankless tasks. 

The little principality of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
part of the German confederation, had barely fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants; but its government was terrifically 
complicated because of its half-dependent, half-inde- 
pendent relations with the neighboring states. It was 
composed of four distinct regions: The Duchy of Wei- 
mar; the territory of Jena; the principality of Eisenach; 


and the Franconian districts, the latter subdivided into 
13! 
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many states in turn, and always in contact—or in con- 
flict—with Prussia or Saxony. The Prime Minister of 
a country so compact and so divided at the same time 
had to do everything for himself and watch over every 
piece of business down to the last detail. Goethe studied 
tolls and duties, wrote the fire laws, revised the fishing 
and hunting regulations, checked over the conscripts 
and sent off the company demanded yearly by the King 
of Prussia. The people came to him for everything from 
new repairs to the water system to demands for drying 
the marshes and draining the fields. He was in charge 
of exploiting the quarries and mines of Illmenau; he 
chose the actors at the theatre and the Professors at the 
University; he organized the collection of taxes. He 
entered into one lengthy correspondence on the subject 
of fence posts, and another on the subject of the leather 
reinforcements on the riding breeches of the court hus- 
sars. It made a tremendous amount of business to get 
through in a day, and all of it had to be seen to by him 
alone. 

When he had finished with his office work, he had 
to preside over his committees, receive his petitioners 
and inspect his domain. He was the first on the scene 
after any accident or catastrophe. When a fire broke 
out in 1780 at Gross-Bembach and the wind blew the 
flames across the neighboring pond so that the peasants 
hesitated to dip water out of it, Goethe arrived on the 
scene, took his place with the firemen, filled the buckets 
himself, inspired the men and left when the fire was 
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out with singed eyebrows and badly burned feet. A 
sudden warm spell in 1784 started the spring freshets 
too early and there was a tragic flood. Goethe hastened 
there and spent five days directing the rescue work to 
such good effect that the Duke wrote of him with satis- 
faction: “Herr Goethe conducted himself very coura- 
geously in the face of grave danger, and was most 
efficient in his handling of the situation. Nobody met 
death in the waters.” 

But Charles Augustus did not always make life so 
easy for his Prime Minister. He recognized his ability 
and ennobled him so that he became His Honor Herr 
von Goethe, but he fell back into his old frivolous, ex- 
travagant ways after his healthy trip in Switzerland, 
and Goethe was constantly having to remonstrate with 
him: one day because of his sensational love affairs, 
conducted without reticence or decorum, the next be- 
cause of his extravagance or his military ambitions. 
The Prince had two weak points: women and soldiers. 
He wanted lots of mistresses and lots of army. Goethe 
fought it out with him inch by inch, and, in the teeth 
of his opposition, reduced the garrison from 600 to 300 
men and held off Prussia who was constantly demand- 
ing new consignments of recruits. A perpetual if spas- 
modic struggle went on between the two men. The poet 
wanted, for instance, to put the finances of the state 
into some kind of order; and he finally managed after 
a prolonged battle to reduce the civil list, cut down 
on the household expenditures, and clean out the para- 
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sites from the ducal table. Which last in 1785, sent 
Head Equerry Stein back to his fireside for good... . 

And the Baroness? Were his sweet téte-a-tétes and 
his coveted talks with his inamorata interrupted by this 
press of business? Was he light-heartedly sacrificing 
his beloved tranquillity? On the contrary, the motherly 
tenderness which the Baroness still lavished on him was 
all that gave him the strength to go on under the weight 
of his official duties. 

And yet there was in his soul a not untroubled sense 
of contentment; an admixture of regret in his com- 
placency, a stirring within his constrained common 
sense. He had been conquered; he had resigned himself 
to loving Charlotte Stein as she wished him to,! but a 
slumbering fire, ever ready to break out again, lay be- 
neath the ashes of his calm, and the slightest thing 
might send it up again in flames. He wrote to her in 
June, 1783, using the du to which she was now resigned: 
“My love for you is no longer a passion; it is a dis- 
ease.” 

In short, he was unhappy. Calmed on the surface 


*Was Baroness Stein finally and for a short time Goethe’s mis- 
tress? Biographers have long struggled over the question. Emil Lud- 
wig is strongly for the affirmative; but I am inclined to agree with 
M. Loiseau in the “Evolution morale de Goethe”, 1911, for it is safe 
to say that the Baroness obliged Goethe to respect both the forms 
and the spirit of her aristocratic life and to that end she evidently 
imposed a great deal of constraint upon him. The general opinion in 
Weimar, a town notoriously eager for scandal, was almost unani- 
mously that their relations were perfectly innocent; and until there 
is definite documentary proof to the contrary I do not see that one 
is privileged to speculate further. The question, in any case, is not 
of the greatest importance. 
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and greater than ever before he most certainly was; 
but beneath his false tranquillity his senses were in 
revolt, and evil spirits roamed around his ambiguous 
happiness. He wrote to Charlotte in 1784, in French: 
“We are so very dutiful, Lotte dear, that an observer 
might begin to doubt that we were in love.” 

Finally his heart could no longer stand up under its 
insidious weariness. A hesitancy and a dull lassitude 
begin to creep into his letters from the beginning of 
1785. His hopeless love depressed him and he took 
refuge in an ambiguous silence. In the dedication to his 
“Secrets” he confesses to his beloved that had it not 
been for her he would long ago have gone elsewhere to 
seek his destiny. 

His affair with Baroness von Stein was rapidly de- 
generating into another bond and constraint on his free 
spirit. She had taught, disciplined and inspired him; 
but he wanted other things besides. He wanted to live, 
to strive and to suffer. He wanted an emancipator who 
should break the bars of his gilded cage and deliver 
him from the prison of duty and “common sense.” He 
was primarily an artist, and what had he written in 
ten long years? Love songs and occasional verse. His 
great works lay scattered like the stones of half-finished 
monuments: “Faust,” “Torquato Tasso,” “Wilhelm 
Meister.” . . . It was time to cut the red tape of offi- 
cialdom and the pink ribbons of conventionality with 
the same gesture. 

How could he put an end to his ambiguous personal 
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and political situation at the same time? Only by flight. 
And flight in what direction? Toward the light; to a 
country where life is ever gay and gracious. 

Pictures dim with the mists of the past surged up 
from the depths of his memory. He saw once more the 
engravings of Rome that hung in the Hirschgraben, 
and the rocky pathway that led between patches of 
snow and pine from St. Gotthard down to the olive 
bordered lakes of blue... . 

Kennst du das Land, wo die Zitronen bliihn 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen glibn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel webt 


Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht? 
Kennst dues wohl? ... 


He languished like Mignon in poignant waiting and 
longing. At long last he found a propitious moment, 
and the Duke. gave him permission to leave, though 
neither he nor the Baroness Stein had any idea of 
where the poet intended to go. 

He went first, ostensibly, to take a cure at Cagéhade 
but fled the town at three in the morning, September 
3d, 1786, under the assumed name of Johann Philip 
Moeller,—Leipzig merchant. 

He took the road to Italy. First Trent, with its tawny 
hills, its vines, its majestic steers and little basket-laden 
donkeys, and all the busy colorful market life at the 
foot of the mountains. Then Lake Garda of the per- 
fumed shores once sung of Virgil and Catullus, Verona 
with her stately cypresses, Padua and the botanical 
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gardens where a palm tree first suggested the idea of 
plant evolution to him,—all passed like a procession 
through the days. The 28th of September, the Brenta 
boat took him to Venice where he spent three weeks. 
Imagine a picture by Guardi or Canaletto; not the 
Venice of death and dreams beloved of our melancholy 
moderns in emulation of Barrés, but a continuous come- 
and-go of ferryboats and gondolas, brushing by or 
colliding with each other; a noisy and good-humoured 
confusion of fishermen, nobles, priests, masked gallants 
and lovely ladies, with, here and there, a moor, a Levan- 
tine or a little negro boy. Profusion of brocade and 
velvet, sparkling of sword and lance, purple carpets 
dipping down marble stairways into the emerald water. 
. . . Once Goethe even saw the Doge arrive, at Carni- 
val time, resplendent in Phrygian gold brocaded head- 
dress and ermine robe, and saw the priests await him 
in their violet dalmatics, the Senators in their scarlet 
robes. But he was not seduced by such prodigal magnifi- 
cence. He spent his time in church and museum and 
saw nothing in Venice more beautiful than Palladio’s 
facades. The Byzantine mosaics and the late Gothic of 
the palazzos left him unmoved; but he confessed a 
weakness for the Convent of the Carita, the Chapel of 
the Redentore and the ruins of a Roman temple. His 
soul, hungry for serenity, found it only in the classic 
harmony and poised balance of antique or Renaissance 
work. He had gone far indeed from the “Sturm-und- 
Drang” of his Strasbourg esthetics, and, as he stood be- 
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fore a fragment from the cornice of a temple of An- 
tonius, recanted his youthful faith: “This is a revelation 
after the welter of saints perched on each other’s heads 
as supposed ornamentation to the pillars in our Gothic 
churches,” he said, “and a revelation indeed after all 
our confusion of miniature steeples, clustered pipe 
stems, and mural embroideries. Thank God, I am done 
with all that forever!” 

As he came back from the Lido by gondola, at the 
hour when the magic city crumbles into the mauve 
ashes of evening, he seemed to see a Corinthian temple 
rise beside the lagoon, and heard the gondoliers, pressed 
forward on the black oars before him, chant a measure 
from Tasso. 

Torquato Tasso, his hero! He sought and found him 
again in Ferrara, dead and echoing city where the guide 
showed him the poet’s prison. He went from there to 
spend three days in Bologna, three hours (!) in Flor- 
ence,—and then hastened south. 

Rome! Rome! He was haunted by Rome. He set out 
on the rough roads of Umbria. His carriage passed the 
elegant coaches of travelling Englishmen, the country 
carts drawn by white oxen with lyre-shaped horns; 
passed mules trotting with jingling bells and waving 
red plumes, couriers with hair pulled tight beneath their 
head bands, here a monk on foot dragging behind him 
an unwilling donkey laden with relics, there a penitent 
in his hooded drugget robe; pilgrims, beggars:—an 
eager, purposeful crowd surged down the road toward 
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the eternal city through the clouds of dust from the 
goat herds. 

He went through Assisi without pausing; passed by 
the Cathedral oblivious to the supreme revelations of 
Catholic mysticism which Taine would one day mirror 
in his jewelled pages, and hurried on as if his free, 
vigorous spirit somehow feared the shadow that fell 
from that monument to religious ecstasy. He did men- 
tion, a little scornfully, “those monster layers of 
churches piled on top of each other above the spot 
where St. Francis rests.” 

Finally, the 28th of October, as he was crossing the 
dreary desolate Campagna, where no bird or thread of 
smoke rises, and only cattle and wild horses graze 
among the ruined aqueducts, he wrote: “Tomorrow I 
shall be in Rome. | can scarce believe it, even now; and 
when I have at last accomplished this vow of mine, 
what more will be left for which to importune heaven?” 

The painter Tischbein received him in his house on 
the Corso, across from the Palazzo Rondanini and on 
the corner of the Via della Fontanella. Two days after 
his arrival he had completely explored the main areas 
of the city and seen the principal ruins. 

He could confess the secret of his flight now, and 
wrote it to friends in Weimar, adding: “I feel as if I 
had at last found peace, and found it this time for life.” 

He was face to face for the first time with. antiquity, 
and able to delve into its laws and workings and draw 
his own lessons from them. It was a sufficient occupa- 
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tion to fill his life. He kept his incognito and during 
his first stay in Rome, from November, 1786, to Feb- 
ruary, 1787, accepted almost no invitations. 

“What I like most about him,” wrote Tischbein, “is 
his simplicity of life. All he wanted from me was a 
little room where he could sleep and work undisturbed, 
and plain meals which are no trouble to get, he is so 
easily pleased. He stays up there, working till nine 
every morning to finish his “Iphigenia,” and then going 
out to study works of art. He sees almost nothing of 
the local notables, and receives no visitors whatever 
except artists.” 

He had found, at last, a most sympathetic atmos- 
phere; a Bohemian one, perhaps, from a puritanical 
standpoint, but one which gave him an unrivalled op- 
portunity to formulate his new code through continual 
argument and discussion. 

To understand the new theory of life he was de- 
veloping, we must go back once more over his spiritual 
evolution. We have seen how he had successively 
deserted Frankfort pietism, Lavater Christianism and 
Jacobi’s religious philosophy, and how his pantheism, 
inspired by Spinoza, had gradually taken on a more 
and more scientific aspect. Physics, botany and osteol- 
ogy had a never-ending fascination for him, and two 
years before his trip to Rome, he had worked with 
Herder on the latter’s “Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind.” While he was in Italy, Herder 
sent him his pantheistic dissertation entitled: “God,” 
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and on September 6th, 1787, Goethe wrote back: “Your 
‘God’ is keeping me the best of company.” He also 
plunged into reading the completed “Ideas,” and re- 
marked: “Since I no longer await a new Messiah, they 
are my most cherished gospel.” What he particularly 
liked in Herder’s thought was the breadth of the twin 
foundations on which it rested: Nature and Humanity. 
He contrasted that philosophy with the mysticism of 
Lavater and Jacobi and all those “firmly determined to 
draw their chairs as close as possible to the throne of 
the Lamb and equally determined to float comfortably 
somewhere above the solid ground of natural law.” 

It is hardly surprising that Catholic Rome remained 
practically a closed book to him. He saw in the Papacy 
but a symbol of the clutch of the State on the kingdom 
of the spirit, a sort of spiritual dictatorship. The primi- 
tive spirit of Christianity was completely lost for him 
beneath the trappings of ceremonial. He went to pontifi- 
cal mass at St. Peter’s on January 6th, 1787, and cried: 
“T feel like saying, a second Diogenes, to these spiritual 
lords and masters: ‘Why do you hide the light of art 
and simple humanity from me?’ ” 

At the same time he was converted to liturgy when- 
ever he found a ceremony in which religion had kept 
its touching primitive forms, or in which formality 
had not completely deadened inspiration. The pain and 
sadness of the ceremonies of Easter Week moved him, 
and he found a stirring majesty in the service of Holy 
Thursday when the Pope, his rich vestments laid aside, 
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comes humbly down from his throne to adore the Cross. 
In short, his Lutheran indignation was appeased when- 
ever he detected a gleam of truth and naturalness in 
the trappings of the ritual. 

He had the same attitude of mind about religious 
art. Now that he had outgrown his temperamental 
yearnings and his romanticism, his ideal was purely 
Grecian. The masterpieces of antiquity harmonized 
with some aspiration in him toward a serene and har- 
monious life. He was amusingly disgusted to find Gothic 
art with all its frank emotionalism in certain Italian 
cities. Was he never to be free of the northe And what 
right had the gloomy Middle Ages to burst into his 
Hellenic meditations like thatr Against the calm of 
idealized human form and the majesty of the Ludovisi 
Juno rose the eternal spirit of suffering and the cry of a 
tortured body; against the conventionalized beauty of 
antiquity, devoid of all differentiation, rose the cathe- 
drals, characterizing and sometimes caricaturing, full of 
realistic detail, vibrant with joy or anguish, with the 
sufferings or ecstasies of martyr and saint; against 
Greek art, springing like a flower toward the sun, living 
but for the sake of its own beauty, stood Christian art, 
pruned into doctrines, rules and dogmas of life and 
thought. 

Goethe chose between the two. The Romantic be- 
came a Pagan. He was untouched by the breathless rich- 
ness of St. Mark, the radiant light and shade of Assisi, 
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or the powerful complexity of the arches of Verona. He 
preferred Palladio’s facades and the Roman sarcophagi. 

“The breeze that comes to us from ancient tombs is 
heavy with perfume caught from a hill of roses. No 
knight kneels there, stiff in his armor, awaiting a glori- 
ous resurrection. These ancients do not clasp their hands 
nor peer into the sky. The sculptor shows them natu- 
rally; they are forever what they had been all their 
lives.” 

It was not to his discredit that he did not study nor 
appreciate the primitives: who did, before Ruskin? 
Only Mantegna captivated him, and he was an excep- 
tion easily understood if one remembers his plastic 
style, his conventional severity, and the frequency of 
classical inspiration in his works. He loved Veronese 
and Raphael, above all—the great school of Venetian 
and Roman painting, neither mystic, melodramatic nor 
spiritual, but suave and pleasant in the harmony of 
its tones and the beauty of its line. He loved art which 
flowered not in the coolness of the cloister, but in the 
warm light of life itself. He went even farther: he 
praised the Bolognese and the Roman art-mongers— 
Guerchino, Domenichino and Guido Reni, but above all 
those who imitated their masters rather than nature 
itself, and found great charm in their fussy, repetitive 
work: though even there, most typically, their choice 
of subjects and their taste for scenes of death and 
martyrdom were repulsive to his cheerful nature. “Their 
canvases are full of criminals and visionaries, sinners 
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and madmen,” he said, “and the artists can only make 
up for it by dragging in a naked youth or a pretty ser- 
vant girl to lighten one corner.” His only quarrel with 
them was that their inspirations were not as academic 
as their technique; he wanted not only mythologic sub- 
ject but Arcadian atmosphere! But in that he was a true 
son of his times, and the spiritual as well as the actual 
contemporary of Wieland, Oeser and Winckelmann. 

This artistic and spiritual evolution, already begun 
in Weimar and now finished in Rome, was apparent to 
Goethe himself. While studying Winckelmann, he wrote 
on December 20th, 1786: “The re-birth which is trans- 
forming me from my innermost soul to my most super- 
ficial tastes is still going on. . . . Heaven grant that 
the spiritual consequences attendant on living thus in a 
higher atmosphere may be apparent on my return!” 

A strange elation filled him as, his Vetruvius in his 
hand, he wandered across the Forum, paced up and 
down in front of the Thermes, the triumphal arches, 
and the ruined palaces, and wandered around the Colos- 
seum and the pyramid of Cestius. The Roman phoenix 
rose again from its ashes; all antiquity surged up from 
its tomb, and he, too, came back to life with them. The 
4th of January, he wrote with exaltation: “I am cured 
of my illness and my insane passion, and I have enough 
material to work on for years. . . . I am still at a loss 
to see how the scales first fell from my eyes.” It was 
in his joy at this discovery and this renaissance that he 
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turned his prose tragedy of “Iphigenia” into classic 
verse. 

And then one day, his face darkened and a flash 
of anger showed in his eyes. Under the calm gaze of the 
Ludovisi Juno, whose giant head stood in his room, he 
crumpled up a piece of paper with annoyance. It was a 
hasty, irate note from Baroness von Stein. She was in- 
furiated by his flight and his silence, assured him that 
he need never write her again and asked to have her 
letters back. He felt cheated at having his emotions 
played on as if he were still amidst the discordant har- 
monies of Weimar. He had perhaps been in the wrong, 
and his dishonesty might possibly have hurt her feel- 
ings, but, after all, hadn’t he sent her his travel diary 
from Rome to appease herr Why, in heaven’s name, 
couldn’t she cultivate a little patience? The package 
ought to reach her any day now. She ought to be more 
tolerant, as pleased as he in his new-found peace and 
happiness. He grew angrier the more he thought about 
it, and sent back an equally irate letter. Then, as time 
passed, he softened and begged her pardon: “My love, 
I beg of you on my knees, make my return easy and 
do not let me remain banished from you forever in 
this vast world.” 

His return? . . . It was the farthest thing from his 
thoughts. Nature, whose peace and grandeur he had 
glimpsed in antique art, called to him this time without 
intermediary, and drew him down toward all the eter- 
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nally beloved scenes of the south. On February 22, 
1787, he went to Naples and Sicily. . 

Naples! What a contrast to the Roman Campagna, 
with its relics, its tumble-down farms, its ruined aque- 
ducts, and its tombs sleeping under grey dust! In Naples 
the world laughed and breathed deep with pleasure: 
the city lying beside the bay seemed to rise and stretch 
itself toward the smoking peak above it. Goethe aban- 
doned himself to its easy-going, lazy gaiety, to the 
radiance of sea and sky. He brought back thousands of 
pebbles from Vesuvius; he dreamed over immemorial 
time, feasted his eyes on the fertile shores, and let him- 
self live as lightly as any plant. The pangs of love were 
quite forgotten. “In vain could one say, write or paint 
all the human mind can imagine,” he wrote on Feb- 
ruary 27; “everything here is beyond it. The coast, the 
bays and harbors, Vesuvius, the city, the suburbs, the 
palazzos, the pleasure parks! We went to the grotto of 
Pausilippi this evening, just as the setting sun. struck 
into it, and that moment | forgave everyone who ever 
lost their head in Naples.” As for himself, he “re- 
mained completely calm, as usual,” and only opened 
his eyes “very, very wide’ at that unearthly beauty, 
drinking it in, and making it his own, to keep in his 
soul forever. 

One evening coming back from Paestum, as he sat 
sunk in silent contemplation of the majestic scenes 
around him, his young driver suddenly let out a cry 
of joy, a cry so wild that Goethe trembled at it. The 
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Neapolitan begged his pardon, saying, finger pointed 
toward the vast semicircle of mountains, the white sails 
in the bay and the Virgilian isles: “Signor, perdonate ; 
questa é€ la mia patria!” And Goethe added sadly: “I 
was startled for the second time, and something like a 
tear came to my eye, benighted northerner that I am.” 

But the sirens were calling him across the sea. Tisch- 
bein, who had accompanied him as far as Naples, had 
given him, as guide in Sicily, a young painter named 
Kniep, whose charming disposition had already pleased 
him. At Palermo he was again struck with the thought 
of the evolution of plant life as he observed the wealth 
of palm fronds in the public gardens. Thought grew 
clear and simple in that tropic light. Even as his famous 
theory of metamorphosis was formulating within his 
mind, he was haunted with other visions whose subtle 
shades wove themselves into his thoughts. The island 
Skyros rose before him, and he rushed to buy a copy of 
“Odysseus” and translated the sixth canto to his com- 
panion. And on the terraces bordered with aloes, near 
the fig trees of Barbary, Nausicaa sprang to life 
aeaitiers ss 

The travellers left Palermo the 18th of April on 
horseback. They crossed Sicily from the north to the 
south as far as Girgenti, and thence to the eastern 
coast, the length of the island, to Catania. The country 
was covered with rich waves of grain and heavy with 
harvests, but the towns were poor and far between 
and in the evenings they found few or no inns. They 
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stretched out instead on a rotted bench or on the tight 
packed earth, a leather bag stuffed with straw for mat- 
tress and covering. . 

What a revelation Taormina was! There art and 
nature met in a supreme harmony. In the evening, as 
he sat in the ruins of the antique theatre while the 
nightingale patterned the night with ecstatic trills and 
the sea rolled its dark floods to the foot of the rocks, 
the poet, drunk on the perfume of the roses, smiled at 
Alcinous’ daughter. .. . 

The trip back came near to being disastrous and the 
boat escaped the reefs of Capri by a miracle. Sick and 
dizzy as he was, Goethe climbed onto the bridge of 
the boat in the midst of the clamor and the despairing 
gestures of the passengers, to comfort and calm their 
terror and anguish, urged those emotional, naive sons 
of Calabria and the Campagna to pray to the Virgin, 
and then, when the disorder had died down, went back 
to his cabin to immerse himself once more in- Homer 
and wanderings of the wily Ulysses. 

He spent several more days in Naples and finally 
cast off all attempt at incognito in that gay, happy, 
hospitable city. It would have been hard to resist the 
friendly overtures of Duchess Giovanna and lovely 
Lady Hamilton, and he was invited to Prince Wal- 
deck’s and introduced to the French Ambassador. Best 
of all, he painted with Philip Hackert, the court painter. 
When he got back to Rome he felt full of youth and 
vitality, and ready to seek nature by all paths, with 
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poetry, painting, science and love-making, to grow 
closer to what he felt to be the spirit of the divine. 

That was the distinguishing characteristic of his sec- 
ond stay in Rome, from June, 1787, to Easter Time, 
1788; he no longer wanted merely to observe and 
study, but to live and create. His contemplation of 
art and nature was now followed by effort, application 
and the actual doing of things. As Tischbein had gone 
back to Naples, he was left in possession of the atelier, 
and took up painting again with enthusiasm, spending 
much time copying in the Sistine Chapel. He took four 
lessons a week in perspective, and when winter made 
his trips into the country impossible, sat with his easel 
by the window, studying manikins and sketching casts. 
So much time lost, one would think, since he would 
never in the world be a good painter. But it was not 
really lost: his eye was being trained, and his feeling 
for form and values was growing truer and subtler, and 
that was so much gained for a writer. Remember the 
pure and classic line of “Alexis and Dora,” the har- 
monious realism of “Hermann and Dorothea,” and the 
emotional reliefs that are the “Roman Elegies.” 

Look at Tischbein’s picture of him in the Frankfort 
Museum. He is seated, almost stretched out, among the 
ruins of the Roman Campagna, in the midst of the 
tumbled bas-reliefs and the fragments of ivy-garlanded 
capitals; by an amusing conceit, the artist has repre- 
sented him draped in his white toga-like mantle. His 
left leg lies along a crumbling stone, but he is raising 
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himself on his elbow, his shoulders set squarely, his 
brown eyes fixed on the horizon; his face, under his 
wide brimmed hat, is strong, full of nobility, firmness 
and serenity. You feel that he has paused in his walk 
to look at these vestiges of the past, but that they have 
whispered only a lesson of youth and optimism to him. 
He can idle by the wayside now because he at last knows 
where he is going. 

How free, simple and facile life had become for him! 
Every morning at sunrise he went to the Acqua Ace- 
tosa, drank his glassful, and came back to work: he 
finished “Egmont” and the new version of “Iphigenia,” 
took up “Nausicaa” and “Torquato Tasso” again, and 
composed several operettas. In the afternoons, he went 
adventuring along the Tiber, under the shade trees of 
the Villa Borghese, or wandered on the slopes of the 
Pincio. Or perhaps he would idle among the ruins of 
the Palatinate; among the tawny walls gilded by the 
sunset, half hidden among the undergrowth, the broken 
columns of the Forum tumbled silent at his feet, the 
mossy flags of the Via Sacra still gleaming among the 
grasses, and everywhere, as in the etchings of Pironesi, 
the rustling of flowers and grasses on fallen capitals 
and shattered doorways, and the cloak of wisteria rip- 
pling in the evening breeze. It was true indeed: the wind 
coming from those antique tombs was heavy with a 
breath of roses... . 

And then, when the sun had set at last, and the 
Roman sky let fall its silky evening hangings, of so 
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green a blue, behind the pines and cypresses of terrace 
and palazzo, the poet would wend his way back to the 
Corso. 

And there he always found a joyous company: 
Moritz, the litterateur; Kayser, the musician; Bury, 
Schutz and Heinrich Meyer, all painters; and, best of 
all, dear Angelica Kaufman, who fussed over him and 
spoiled him. They talked and laughed, sketched, sang 
and played, and all the while “the mother got dinner 
ready, the old man wandered restlessly around the 
room, the servant chattered more than she worked, and 
an ex-Jesuit, a sort of general factotum, mended clothes 
and ran errands for everybody.” 

Goethe was now a Roman of Romans. No more in- 
cognito for him. He haunted the salons, met the Cheva- 
lier d’ Agincourt, mixed with the festival crowds, entered 
into the spirit of Carnival time and went to see the 
fireworks and illuminations at St. Peter’s and the Cas- 
tello di Sant Angelo. He did not always go alone. He 
loved good company, for one thing, and was equally at 
home in conservative and Bohemian society. And for 
another, he began to see that there was no reason why 
he should forswear love any longer. 

On the 16th of February, 1788, he wrote to Charles 
Augustus when the latter reproached him with his 
monastic ways: “Your letter was so extremely per- 
suasive that I would have to be obstinate indeed not 
to be induced by it to see the charms of these flowering 
gardens. But as it happens it would seem as if your 
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friendly thought of me on the twenty-second of Jan- 
uary had had a direct psychic effect on me in Rome, 
for I could already tell you of several most charming 
walks I have had. In any case it is certainly true (and 
you, long possessor of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Love, are quite right in saying so) that an occa- 
sional love affair gives one a delightful spiritual fresh- 
ness and bodily poise. I have often found it to be so 
in my own life, and have, by the same token, seen how 
ill-advised it is to leave the wide, common way of 
humanity for the rocky footpath of austere prudence.” 

Poor Baroness von Stein! How chagrined she would 
have been to see such a letter! For she now, obviously, 
had a rival. Not Maddalena Riggi, the blonde Milanese 
whom Goethe met at Castel Gandolfo and whose story 
was but a passing idyll, but Faustina—Faustina the 
lovely Roman brunette in whose arms Goethe found 
again, and savored, the bitter sweetness of love which 
had so long been lacking to him. Little is known about 
the whole affair, save that it lasted for six months, and 
that it was a mad victory of the senses which he would 
sing later in the voluptuous measures of the “Elegies.” 

And so nature triumphed fully, and the trip to Italy 
was a complete liberation. Goethe was once more, for 
the moment at least, at peace. He had drunk his fill 
of sun and beauty, of truth and pleasure. He began to 
wonder what was waiting for him on his return. 

“In every separation,” he wrote, a month after leav- 
ing Rome, “there is a little foolishness.” His emotion 
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was easy to understand; he was bidding good-bye to 
happiness. 

Good-bye to the dear atelier, with its damp clay, its 
colors and its brushes; good-bye to the Jupiter to whom 
he made his morning prayer; good-bye to the Capitol. 
where the statue of Marcus Aurelius still rose goldenly 
from the shadows of the past; good-bye to the Colos- 
seum, dreaming in the moonlight; good-bye to the little 
trattoria where Faustina awaited him... good- 
BYG.0 6 

He tore himself away finally the 22d of April, 1788, 
and made his way back to Germany slowly and hesi- 
tantly, as if he could hardly bear to leave the beloved 
Italian soil; and paused to dream once more of Tasso, 
in Florence, in the Boboli gardens. 

And yet some obscure impulse bade him go. There 
was no longer peace for him in an atmosphere of such 
inert perfection. New struggles awaited him somewhere, 
and his spirit drove him forward to meet them: is not 
life profoundly a struggle? The 22d of June he re- 
turned to Weimar after an absence of two years. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHRISTINA, THE WORKING GIRL 


It was under the rich foliage of the Villa Borghese, 
in February, 1788, that Goethe wrote “The Witch's 
Kitchen,’ and in that rather startling scene from the 
Faust epic is a miniature reflection of his own experi- 
ence. 

Faust, says the poet, had forgotten love with all 
other natural things. His life was dry as the dust on 
the books with which he spent his days, and his feel- 
ings and emotions had died a slow death from inanition. 
Then, suddenly, one day in the witch’s kitchen he 
saw, in the midst of the sordid paraphernalia and right 
above the smoking caldron itself, an exquisite form 
gleam from a mirror. It came with the shock of a new 
revelation to him, and he drank eagerly of the magic 
philter, grew young and ardent once more, and followed 
after Mephistopheles, when the sorcerer, to woo him 
from his vision, promised that he should see in every 
woman another Helen... . 

It was exactly Goethe’s own experience. Sick in mind 
and body, his soul deadened by office work, he owed 
his cure and his rejuvenation to the study of antique 
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and as he dreamed over their chilly forms, love, like a 
warm gust of wind odorous with the perfumes of south- 
ern shores, shook over him her blinding tresses. And 
as he let them fall about him, drunk with their perfume, 
divine Helen took him by the hand and led him to 
Maddalena Riggi, to Faustina—and to others still. . . . 
A second Faust, he came out of the sorcerer’s den trans- 
formed. Forty years old, her Don’t be silly! Who would 
dream that he was forty, seeing him? He was a young 
artist, coming back from Italy. 

You can imagine with what curiosity he was awaited 
in Weimar. That little capital was proud, in a way, 
of having its famous man and leading light back again; 
but at the same time, famous or no, the faults of the 
absent are always left behind in a glaring light. Gossip 
ran riot about him; some said that he had turned 
Catholic, and others had heard from the most authori- 
tative sources that he had been leading a life of shame- 
less debauchery. All united in agreeing that he had 
taken things much too easily, and that it was carrying 
things off with a pretty high hand to lounge around 
Italy “without lifting a hand to earn his eighteen hun- 
dred thaler salary” while his substitutes in Weimar 
“sweated like draft horses and carried double.” In 
short, they were, on the whole, glad he had come back 
and they felt that he certainly could do no less under 
the circumstances; and beneath the first gay give and 
take of news, he detected a very modified rapture in his 
welcome back to court. 
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Baroness von Stein received him with silent resent- 
ment, Herder, soured by financial difficulties, was cold 
and sarcastic with him, and left in his turn for a trip 
to Italy, six weeks after Goethe got home, and Duchess 
Amelia and Fraulein von Goechhausen, who would have 
been kind and understanding, left for Rome also, which 
completed his depression. As for the Duke, he was, to 
be sure, as generous and friendly as before, releasing 
Goethe from all official duties except the Ministry of 
Education and the Directorship of Fine Arts, while 
continuing his salary, title, and official rank; but the 
Duke was always away over hill and dale, busy with 
reviews and manceuvers, preoccupied with his hussars 
and guardsmen, and constantly in Berlin meddling with 
Prussian politics. Caroline Herder, his Darmstadt 
friend, was the only person left to listen to him, and 
even she drew gradually away under the insidious influ- 
ence of the letters her husband sent her from Rome: 
gloomy letters, full of envy, ingratitude and bitterness. 
Goethe’s intellectual solitude was as complete as his 
social. The works he brought back from Rome, “Iphi- 
genia’ and “Egmont” found no audience in Weimar; 
they did not care for his new point of view, found his 
scientific essays too difficult and his classicism bewilder- 
ing. Outside of Weimar, the world began to forget him. 
The women preferred young Jean Paul. When he un- 
dertook to publish his Collected Works in 1786, he 
found, significantly, in all Germany only 600 subscribers 
to the complete edition. 
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And he had now a rival, and a redoubtable rival, full 
of spark, energy and courageous idealism: he was a 
young Swabian writer, and his name was Frederick 
Schiller. 

Schiller was the hero of the day, after the striking 
success of his first play, “The Brigands,” and the still 
more striking success of “Don Carlos”; half Germany 
had seen his dramas played. After many vicissitudes, 
and needy as ever, he had come to rest in Jena; and 
when the Duke of Weimar gave him, in spite of his 
revolutionary tirades, the title of Councilor, he made 
no secret of the fact that he intended to profit by it 
and settle there for good. Nothing could have pleased 
Goethe less, but his innate greatness triumphed over 
his jealous vanity, and he made Schiller Professor of 
History at the University. Perhaps he felt that it was 
better to keep him there than to have him invade Wei- 
mar; in any case, his kindness was so coldly and un- 
graciously performed that it did not endear him to 
his envious young rival. “He fills me,’ wrote Schiller 
in 1789, “with a curious mixture of love and hate; the 
sort of feeling that Brutus and Cassius must have had 
for Cesar.” 

So Goethe remained completely alone, withdrew com- 
pletely into himself, and met coldness with coldness. 
He had made one attempt to disarm the Baroness von 
Stein, and find, with her at least, the cheerful friendli- 
ness of other days; but he soon realized that time had 
changed them both: Italy had made him young again, 
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and separation had aged Charlotte. Then, too, they 
had grown used to getting along without each other, 
and it was too late to fling themselves back into in- 
timacy by main force; they were too old for such emo- 
tional gymnastics, and she who had grown used to lov- 
ing a handsome German romanticist found in his place 
a stranger, a Latin and a Waelsch. He was not, at first, 
reserved with her as with the others; he talked elo- 
quently of the splendors of Italian art, and of sunset 
on the Sicilian sea. But she could not follow him in 
those new enthusiasms, and was even a little jealous of 
such a host of memories in which she had no share. 
The more he talked, the more convinced she felt that 
he had grown too far away from her ever to grow back, 
and that he was lost forever, separated from her by all 
the marvels he had seen and by all the infidelities that 
she suspected after one intuitive glance at his new 
casualness of manner and his newly sensuous cast of 
face. There was no place in his life now for his Iphi- 
genia. In the new drama, “Egmont,” which he had sent 
her from Rome, she had seen immediately that she 
was conspicuous by her absence. His new heroine was 
Klarchen—a woman of the people! 

So, cut to the quick, she turned an abstracted ear to 
his eager talk, spoke in her turn of nothing but her 
headaches and her insomnia, and twisted away from 
him in her armchair to play with her little dog Loulou; 
and he, irritated beyond words, cursed himself for hav- 
ing bothered to return, complained of everything and 
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nothing, and heartily damned the rainy climate and the 
leaden skies of Thuringia. How he was hated of the 
gods to be doomed to spend the rest of his days in that 
fussy prudish little court! The final touch was that the 
summer of 1788 set a record for untimely weather. The 
countryside was inundated, and the harvests rotted 
under successive cloudbursts. Charlotte invited him to 
Kochberg, but he could not bring himself to go. “I so 
dread this sky and this earth that I’m afraid I shan’t 
come to see you. The weather saddens me so that I am 
happy only in my own little room. There I light the 
fire and let it rain outside as much as it likes.” 

What he omitted to add, however, was that he was 
not alone in his own little room, and that Charlotte, 
had she been there, would have heard a teasing laugh, 
half exploding, half subdued, almost smothered in 
kisses, and would have seen, half hidden by the sofa 
in the corner near the fire, a little peasant girl who 
seemed not ill pleased to be there——And yet not an 
ordinary peasant girl, for she had knowing and coquet- 
tish little ways, and was prettily dressed in the latest 
city styles. On closer inspection, she had a round face, 
an impertinent little nose, a full, eager mouth, plump 
red cheeks, and bright eyes shining under her bunches 
of tumble-down brown ringlets. Far from aristocratic, to 
be sure, stocky and heavy set; but with slim wrists, 
dainty ankles, and little feet that longed to be ever 
dancing. Jeanne Schopenhauer once said that she had 
the look of a little Bacchus, and showed every dimple 
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when she laughed. Her name was Christina Vulpius, and 
she made artificial flowers. 

She was just twenty-three and Goethe had known her 
barely a month. Her father, an obscure employé in the 
state archives, died one day—from one drink too many, 
it was said—and left. his family in poverty. Christina, 
having to earn her living, found a place in a clothing 
factory belonging to the poet Bertuch, but her brother, 
who had literary aspirations, was still looking for a 
job when Goethe arrived back from Italy, and Chris- 
tina was sent as envoy to the Councilor on her brother’s 
behalf. She stopped him as he was taking his daily walk 
one afternoon in the park by the Illm, pressed her peti- 
tion into his hand, made him a curtsey, and smiled her 
merriest smile. The Councilor observed the smile, found 
it attractive; stopped to talk to her and was delighted, 
depressed as he was in those days, by her saucy high 
spirits. He asked her to come and see him in his home, 
and she came often—and then very often. She was no 
puritan, but resembled rather Goethe’s Roman friend 
Faustina, in whose footsteps she was only too eager to 
follow. Their torch of love seemed a ray from Italian 
skies to Goethe during that hateful summer; one should 
cultivate sunshine wherever one finds it, and in Chris- 
tina’s rounded arms, he forgot the sermons of Charlotte 
Stein. 

Their liaison was at first kept secret; the poet was 
cautious and averse to stirring up unnecessary scandal 
in the court. They met unobserved at his little country 
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house in those early days, Goethe awaiting his mistress 
every evening when his office work and business visits 
were done, seated before the crackling fire where twigs 
snanped as merrily as they did in the fireplace of the 
“Roman Elegies.” Sometimes, leaving the door half 
open, he waited in vain till dawn, half asleep on his 
couch, in feverish longing; but sometimes she, in her 
turn, waited. Once she fell asleep there on the sofa, 
and Goethe, coming in softly, sketched an awkward, 
charming picture of her that is still extant—she had 
slipped down in her sleep till her ringlets were matted 
against the cushions, and her bare arms fzll carelessly 
against her spreading dress—and then, putting his 
offering of oranges and roses on the table, he tiptoed 
noiselessly away, another elegy full blown within his 
mind. 

But such a prosperous love affair could not long re- 
main unnoticed in an overgrown village like Weimar. 
As early as the 14th of August, 1788, when the liaison 
was but a month old, Caroline Herder wrote to her 
husband: “Our friend Stein thinks that Goethe has 
gone over to the flesh and the devil and she is not far 
wrong. . . . I was supposed to have tea with him, and 
I said I would come if she came too. ‘Ach!’ he replied, 
‘there is little to be had in that quarter. She is furious 
at me, and will do nothing.’”” The Baroness knew noth, 
ing as yet, but she saw, with her keen, almost morbid 
intuition, that life was taking its revenge on her, and 
saw it not without a certain bitterness. He was so eager 
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and so full of life, stayed late at the ducal table, drank 
much, ate much, joked much! He told Caroline once 
that now he had a house, good food, good wine, etc., he 
could wish for nothing else. Charlotte trembled to think 
of what might lie behind that “etc.” 

Even his attitude toward the court was significant. 
He scowled at the ladies, and softened only too soon 
with the young girls, kissing their hands eagerly, say- 
ing charmingly gallant things to them, and dancing 
with them like mad. And he was always sneaking away 
to Jena, which caused some talk around court. His scien- 
tific studies gave him an excuse to go to the University 
and talk to the learned professors, but it was well known 
that he studied other things besides collections of stones, 
and grasses, and knew where to find many a pretty 
face. He wrote to Charles Augustus during one of those 
visits: “I danced a lot at the ball, went to Lobeda and 
Drachendorf, dined day before yesterday with the 
Griesbachs, heard the concert yesterday, and so on and 
so on. See how Jena inspires me to enjoy myself!” He 
added that he felt like a boy again, and as eager after 
pleasure as any half-baked student. 

And then one day the Baroness found out his secret; 
and in March, 1789, she could contain herself no longer 
and poured out her pent-up anguish to Caroline Herder. 
So Goethe was degrading himself in an unworthy 
liaison! Caroline hastened home to write the news to 
her husband, not without a slight tinge of malicious 
pleasure, and adding severely that “a man of his stand- 
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ing who has reached his fortieth year has no excuse for 
so lowering himself.” 

The Baroness then went to see Goethe herself, and 
complained openly of Christina’s visits. It was an ulti- 
matum. Instead of placing their affection on a plane 
where it could not be touched by any such liaison, she 
demanded that he choose between her and his mistress; 
as if there were any possible connection between his 
feeling for the two women, and as if her affectionate 
friendship and motherly kindness gave her a monopoly 
over his emotional life as well! Her complete lack of 
tact strengthened Goethe’s resistance. She wanted him 
to choose and she insisted on forcing the issue: all right, 
he would choose. He would keep Christina. 

“To whom is she doing any injustice?” he wrote 
Charlotte, on June 1, 1789. “Who has any claim on the 
feeling I have for the poor girl? Or the hours I spend 
with her?” And taking the offensive in his turn he 
burst into a flood of reproaches. He was sick and 
tired of this eternal suspicion. She certainly forgot very 
easily all he had sacrificed for her, and all his friendship 
and devotion to her sons, which remained as firm as 
ever. “Quite frankly, I won’t stand for the way you have 
been treating me any longer. When I wanted to confide 
in you, you sealed my lips; when I was talkative, you 
accused me of being indifferent; when | exhausted my- 
self on my friends’ behalf, you reproached me with 
being cold and negligent. You dominated my every ex- 
pression, criticized my every act, and made me com- 
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pletely and eternally uncomfortable with you. How 
could trust and intimacy have flourished between us 
when you played with me with such deliberate capri- 
ciousness?” She had demanded explanations; well, here 
they were. She had no one to blame for all this but 
herself and her nervousness. If she followed his advice 
and drank less coffee she wouldn’t get so morbidly 
wrought up over things. . . . After all, the whole thing 
was just a disease, and as for himself, he had, thank 
God, recovered from it. 

After that brutal letter, he felt much better; and a 
week later sent her another, and this time an extremely 
tender one. In his horror of annoyance and discord, and 
his desire for peace and harmony, he begged her for- 
giveness to the point of humiliating himself: “I do not 
seek to excuse myself; I will make but one plea to you: 
Help me to keep this liaison, so shocking to you, from 
degenerating further, and let it remain only what it is. 
Give me your trust again, and try to see this thing 
from the simple, natural point of view. Let me explain 
it to you, calmly and frankly, and I believe that our 
relationship may be reestablished in all its trust and 
sweetness.” 

This adroit rather than edifying compromise highly 
appealed to the author of “Stella”; two women at a 
time had no more terrors for him than for Fernando, 
and he would have been delighted to keep Baroness 
von Stein in his drawing-room and Christina in his 
kitchen. But Charlotte did not share his enthusiasm. 
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She preferred a definite rupture to a bargain which 
seemed insulting to her, and withdrew for many years 
into a haughty and hostile silence, expressing her re- 
sentment only in a drama entitled “Dido,” which she 
handed around Weimar and which spread abroad the 
most unwarranted insults to Christina. 

From that time on the fashionable attitude toward 
the poor great man in the court at Weimar was a sort 
of patronizing pity. Who would have thought, mur- 
mured the courtiers, when he made his magnificent en- 
trance into Weimar, that he would one day fall into 
the toils of such a shameless creature? What effrontery 
to cast his lot with that country wench of the heavy 
look and the doubtful fidelity, who was, so they <aid, 
given to drunkenness and debauchery! And she had 
not even a compensating charm; she was without wit, 
education or culture, and barely equal to mending 
stockings and making soup! . . . Schiller was doubt- 
less echoing these amenities when he wrote in 1790: 
“T am afraid he is going to make a fool of himself and 
meet the usual fate of confirmed bachelors. His mis- 
tress has a child by him and is practically installed 
in his house. It seems likely that he will marry her 
in the course of a few years.” 

Goethe had, as Schiller said, become a father on 
Christmas Day, 1789. His son was baptized by Herder, 
and the godfather was Charles Augustus himself. He 
was flying openly in the face of convention. He de- 
cided to found a family quite publicly by natural and 
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not man-made laws. “I married,” he said, “—only with- 
out ceremonies.” : 

His obstinate attachment to her was due to several 
things. He loved her, in the first place; she was the 
mother of his son; and he felt that he must protect her 
from public opinion and defend her against cabals 
and malicious tongues. It was to hide her from the 
disdain of the court, where, owing to his official rank, 
she would have had to make her appearance, that he 
waited eighteen years to marry her; for she never, natu- 
rally, reached his level, her point of view remained 
narrow and her vulgarity increased the older she grew. 
But she was a good sport, and an obedient, cheerful 
companion, and gave him peace and happiness. He 
had found mistress, housekeeper and cook in one, and 
did not ask more of her than she had to give. And what 
could she give the poet in him? The resourcefulness of 
genius is remarkable. The poet took her for muse and 
wrote the “Roman Elegies” and the “Venetian Epi- 
grams.” 

“A happy domestic relationship,’ he wrote in his 
“Annals” in 1790, “inspired and encouraged the com- 
position and publication of the ‘Elegies.’ ” 

His memories of Rome, as a matter of fact, also 
entered into them, and the picture of Faustina some- 
times merged with that of Christina; he also assidu- 
ously imitated the Ancients and the shadow of Latin 
elegiacs floated about his distichs. But what gave his 
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poetry its warm, living vividness was the quickening 
touch of his own personal experience. 


Dir, Hexameter, dir, Pentameter, sei es vertrauet, 
Wie sie des Tags mich erfreut, wie sie des Nachts mich 
begliickt. 


To you, hexameter, to you, pentameter, be it entrusted, 
How she my day by her presence beguiles, my night makes 
transcendent. 


His “Elegies” soared free above all the mythologic 
amenities and conventional Anacreontics of his time. 
There was in them a penetrating note of truth and 
realism. The remembrance of antique marbles and the 
contemplation of a well-loved form united to guide the 
poet’s hand; but in his sensual abandon he never lost 
his sense of beauty. His poems are voluptuous, ad- 
mittedly; they sing the pleasures of love; but they are 
never licentious or unhealthy. In the last analysis, what 
do they portray? Not the tumult of the senses, but the 
grace of balanced lines, the divine harmony of the 
human form. Dreaming of some Greek statue, in Chris- 
tina’s arms, the lover remained the artist and the poet. 

A few months after the birth of his son, in March, 
1790, Goethe had to go to Venice, at Charles Augustus’ 
request, to meet Duchess Amelia who was coming back 
from Rome. Was he overjoyed to get back to his be- 
loved country? Far from it. He had no wish to return 
to Italy: he had Italy ever within him. She could give 
him nothing she had not already given him. He was 
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plunged in gloom in the carriage which drove him 
slowly to the city of the lagoons, and brooded regret- 
fully over his deserted hearth. On April 3, 1790, he 
wrote to Herder: “I should have all sorts of nice things 
to tell you, but all I can say is: I have arrived in. 
Venice, and | find I am slightly more conscious than 
on my first visit of the sublime disregard for cleanli- 
ness in this nation.... I have finished with my 
‘Elegies’ for the moment; that vein has, so to speak, 
dried up within me. But I bring you, by way of com- 
pensation, a book of epigrams which I believe have the 
breath of life in them.” 

The breath of life—and of vengeance. He bore a 
grudge against society in general, but above all against 
so-called “high society” with its conventionality, its 
prudery and its petty hypocrisies. He had had to re- 
main silent, often, in Weimar, and suppress his chagrin 
and his sarcasms. Here, as he awaited the duchess, he 
sharpened his arrows to suit himself, and he did so 
with a malicious pleasure in shocking the moralists; 
praising one day the expert heel and toe of a corner 
dancer, the next day the languid, haunting charm of 
the Venetian courtesans. 


Hast du nicht gute Gesellschaft gesebn? Es zeigt uns dein 
Buchlezin, 

Fast nur Gaukler und Volk, ja, was noch niedriger ist. 

Gute Gesellschaft hab’ ich gesehn; man nennt sie die gute, 

Wenn sie zum kleinsten Gedicht, keine Gelegenheit gibt. 
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Haven’t you ever seen our best people? Your book but shows 

Peasant and mountebank low, yes, and some folk viler yet. 

Yes, I have often seen our best people; if you can call them 
best 

When they could never inspire even the tiniest verse. 


But the Duchess was slow in coming, and Goethe 
grew bored in Venice. The endless shimmering of the 
waves, the dip of red sails swollen with the winds of 
the Adriatic, meant nothing to him, and he remained 
incredibly indifferent to the Italian spring. He had but 
one thought: to hurry back across those snow-crowned 
mountains to find the treasure that drew him back like 
a magnet. It was to Herder, in spite of the latter’s 
acrimonious state of mind, and the growing dissension 
between them, that he entrusted it when he left: “At 
parting one always grows anxious and begins to imagine 
things. I have been thinking of how alone my beloved 
and my child will be, and how helpless, should anything 
happen to them. I have begged you to come to me in 
such an emergency :—forgive me.” He wrote again from 
Mantua to thank him for his attentions to mother and 
child: “They touched me deeply, and I can admit to 
you, quite frankly, that I am most passionately devoted 
to Christina.” 

He wrote, in fact, his most tender Epigram to her: 


Alle Neun, sie winkten mir oft, ich meine die Musen; 

Doch ich achtet’ es nicht, hatte das Madchen im Schoss. 

Nun verliess ich mein Liebchen; mich haben die Musen 
verlassen. 
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All the Nine, I mean the Muses, often called me; 
But I cared not with my sweetheart on my knee. 
Then I left her. Now—where can the Muses be? 


And then, suddenly, in the midst of his playful, mock- 
ing verse, came another note, a stern and solemn sound 
that rings like a tocsin: 


Frankreichs traurig Geschick, die Grossen mégen’s bedenken; 
Aber bedenken fiirwabr sollen es Kleine noch mebr. 
Grosse gingen 7u Grunde,; doch wer beschiitzte die Menge 
Gegen die Menge? Da war Menge der Menge Tyrann. 


Tragedy stark in France the great ones must ponder; 

Yet let the poor as they should the lesson still longer consider. 

When all the tyrants have perished, what man can protect 
the mob . 

From the mob? Then in the mob will the mob its own tyrant 
discover. 


For a tempest had blown over the flowering gardens 
of the ancien régime, and the horizon was still dark 
with dust and clouds. The Revolution had broken out. 

Goethe loved the common people, and had often 
pleaded their cause before his erratic sovereign; he 
had done all a man could do at Weimar to lighten their 
rents and taxes, to spare their property the ravages of 
the royal hunting parties and their eyes the spectacle 
of scandal and extravagance in the court. But he loved 
order above everything in the world and the early 
triumphs of the Revolution accordingly filled him with 
less enthusiasm than suspicion; he was convinced that 
liberty, running riot, would inevitably devour itself. 
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Far from hailing the new dispensation like Klopstock, 
Schiller and Wordsworth, he withdraw into a hostile 
watchfulness. His scientific studies had strengthened 
his faith in evolution and he held that progress could 
be achieved only by means of slow, continuous change; 
and his Greek ideals confirmed in him this taste for 
harmony. “Better injustice,” he once said, “than dis- 
order.” He had, besides, experimented in government 
himself—on a limited scale, to be sure; but human 
nature is everywhere the same. He knew what self- 
effacement and self-sacrifice the conscientious wielding 
of power entails; and he knew that demagogues pave 
the way for anarchy or tyranny. In his “Venetian Epi- 
grams” he never hesitated to mock the revolutionaries 
as devastatingly as he did the clergy and the nobility: 


Alle Freheitsapostel, sie waren mir immer zuwider; 
Willktir suchte doch nur jeder am Sude fiir sich. 
Willst du viele befrein, so wag’ es vielen zu dienen. 
Wie gefahrlich das sei, willst du es wissen? Versuch’s! 


Always have I resented these so-called apostles of freedom, 
Each in his heart of hearts seeking a different goal. 

If you the people would save, dare first the people to serve: 
And if the danger you risk you dare to discover?—Then try! 


And in addition to all his philosophic objections, he 
had a more personal reason for disliking revolution- 
ists: he had become a bourgeois and a property owner, 
and he had only one wish: to spend the rest of his days 
in tranquillity in his handsome house with Christina and 
his son, dividing his days between his writing and his 
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scientific studies. He felt that Europe was falling a 
prey to extended disorders, and the thought was in- 
tolerable to him. Charles Augustus, who on the con- 
trary hailed the new dispensation as a chance to plunge 
into politics on the grand scale, and who had had 
himself made a general in the Prussian army, dragged 
him out to a camp in Silesia on his return from Venice, 
and showed him Frederick Wilhelm II reviewing his 
troops and waving his sword at Austria. He came back 
even more sickened by the state of affairs, and de- 
clared that he had seen nothing there but “‘riffraff and 
rottenness.” All he asked from life now was to be al- 
lowed to hibernate beside his big faience stove and fin- 
ish his “Torquato Tasso.” To his weary soul, that 
seemed the ultimate perfection of happiness. 

But fate had decided otherwise. Europe flew to arms 
against the Revolution, and Prussia came on the scene. 
The Duke of Weimar, galloping to the front with his 
regiment of cuirassiers, called Goethe to his side. The 
French campaign began. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN 


GoETHE set forth in bitter disappointment the begin- 
ning of August, 1792. He took with him, in his Bo- 
hemian coach, his notes on optics, his observations on 
the theory of color, and a whole assortment of goose 
feather pens and drawing pencils. 

His first stop was at Frankfort, where he saw his 
mother for the first time in thirteen years, and begged 
for Christina some of the smiling, understanding in- 
dulgence which she dispensed so generously to all the 
world. Delighted at being a grandmother, convention- 
ally or no, “Madame Aja” resigned herself to the deed 
already done, received her son’s mistress into her warm 
heart, and sent her a “very handsome dress and jacket.” 
The poet was touched and delighted. His thoughts were 
constantly in Weimar. “One never fully appreciates 
one’s happiness,” he wrote, “as long as it is there.’ He 
resented being forced to leave his beloved retreat, and 
dreamed wistfully of his garden, of the rows of cabbages 
that he and Christina had planted together, and of the 
redecorating of his house—now his landed property— 
which his friend from Rome, Heinrich Meyer, was 
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But events crowded close upon each other, and he 
soon had no time to dream. The Revolution replied to 
Brunswick’s manifesto by August 10; it was the down- 
fall of royalty. Brunswick immediately invaded French 
territory with eighty thousand men, Prussians, Aus- 
trians and émigrés, and captured Longwy almost with- 
out firing a shot. The campaign seemed destined for 
quick and brilliant success, and the allies were exultant. 

As he made his way along the road to the front, 
Goethe met with nothing but optimism. At Mainz he 
dined with some lovely émigrées who were already 
preparing to go back to Paris. One was the mistress of 
the Duke of Orleans, and the other, blonde and gay as 
Philine, was the Princess of Monaco, and beloved of 
the Prince de Condé. The road between Mainz and 
Treves was thronged with coaches piled high with 
luggage: the ladies of the French aristocracy were fol- 
lowing close on their husbands’ heels and in some cases 
even driving beside them. The poet was astounded to 
find, when he reached the corps of émigrés near Luxem- 
bourg, that none of those nobles, most of them Cheva- 
liers of St. Louis, had servants or grooms, that they 
themselves watered their horses and took them to be 
shod—but that around their camp, in striking contrast 
to the simplicity of their military life, the fields were 
filled with their pleasure vehicles and all their belong- 
ings with their rich profusion of crests. They went 
campaigning with their wives, their mistresses and their 
children, and confidence shone in every face. 
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The 27th of August, Goethe reached the Praucourt 
camp, near Longwy, where the Prussians were stationed. 
There the impression he received was far from favor- 
able. The weather had taken a turn for the worse and 
the rain fell in torrents; horses and vehicles alike floun- 
dered through the heavy mud. Goethe’s Bohemian coach 
picked its way through a forest of tents, for the entire 
army had fled to shelter. The drainage ditches were 
stopped up, and “entrails, bones, and all sorts of rem- 
nants from the butchering in the quartermaster’s section 
were swept into the beds, which were wet through and 
hard as rocks in the first place.” Goethe surveyed the 
scene for a moment, and then had himself carried out 
of the muck to the court sleeping carriage by two of 
the cuirassiers, and disappeared silently behind its 
leather curtains. Morale throughout the camp was run- 
ning low. 

Two days later, the army got under way again and 
extricated itself as best it could from a sea of ooze. The 
Weimar division was in the vanguard and the poet 
drove to the head of the column in his coach. The can- 
nonading outside of Thionville, which the Austrians 
and émigrés were besieging, could be heard in the dis- 
tance, and the Prussians took vows for their success. 

Among the ranks of those émigrés there was—though 
no one then suspected it—a young writer whose name 
would shine like Goethe’s through the coming century. 
He had recently enlisted in the seventh Brittany, King’s 
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blue with ermine facings; and his name was Chevalier 
de Chateaubriand. 

The armies were marching on eran The roads 
dried, little by little, and Goethe left his coach to ride 
horseback. The column went to the southwest, through 
Arrancy, Chatillon-l’Abbaye, Pillon, Mangiennes, 
Damvillers, Wavrille, Ormont, Samogneux. . . . From 
time to time the marching troops could see the King of 
Prussia or the Duke of Brunswick galloping along the 
hillsides followed by their escorts. They appeared and 
disappeared like rival comets. Who was really first in 
command? How were decisions arrived at? A mystery 
which disquieted every mind hung over the conduct 
of the campaign. 

The poet took his meals at the ducal table at the 
resting places, or in the evenings in camp. He talked 
much and confidently, another member of the party 
tells us, and was kind enough to give a group of artillery 
officers a comprehensive lecture on gun tactics, which 
brought forth an enraged and crushing retort from a 
Pomeranian who felt convinced that he knew more 
about cannon and cannonading than any poet, how- 
ever distinguished. 

The march went on with dreary precision under a 
lowering sky, heavy with rain clouds. A few incidents 
lent a touch of color to the eternal grey. Perhaps there 
would be a shot from the vines, and a fierce visaged, 
bearded peasant would be captured, found guilty with 
rough humor of carrying a vicious looking gun, and 
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dismissed with a quickening thwack from the broadside 
of a sword. Or perhaps a heavy Lorraine horse, draw- 
ing a wagon, would manage to get entangled in the head 
of the advancing column, and a beautiful and distracted 
fugitive would be found hiding under the arched - 
leathern cover. But the thing that affected Goethe was 
the despair of the peasants when their flocks were rav- 
ished from them. The Prussians who came so generously 
to the aid of the exiled King had every intention of 
making him pay his war debts. They charged every- 
thing they took to him, and while they slaughtered the 
sheep with one hand, with the other gave the despoiled 
peasants notes on the Royal—and _ nonexistent— 
treasury. 

The army arrived before Verdun the 30th of August, 
1792, and the advance guard bivouacked north of the 
town square on the little rise of St. Michel. Goethe was 
still in the sleeping wagon when the Duke, opening the 
curtains, presented to him the messenger who was to 
carry the King of Prussia’s ultimatum to the garrison. 
It was a useless gesture; Commander Beaurepaire re- 
jected their demands, and the allied batteries went into 
action. 

All this while the poet remained strangely preoccu- 
pied. Some soldiers, fishing in a pond, had drawn his 
attention to the bits of broken crockery lying on the 
bottom of it. Their broken edges had for some reason 
turned iridescent and glowed with every color of the 
rainbow. The phenomenon so struck him that he be- 
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thought himself suddenly of his studies in optics, com- 
pletely forgot the bombardment, and, in the midst of 
the sanguinary night, furrowed with bullet tracks, 
walked tranquilly behind the walls of a little garden 
with Prince von Reuss and argued on refraction. 

A few days later the bourgeoisie of Verdun, mad with 
terror at the fires that had broken out within the walls, 
forced Beaurepaire to capitulate: and Beaurepaire blew 
his brains out that he might not survive the shame of 
such a surrender. There were still patriots left in France, 
in spite of the émigrés; and Goethe began to doubt that 
they were right in saying the allies would be received 
in France as liberators, and the sans-culottes desert to 
them in a body. Fourteen young girls in white dresses 
greeted His Majesty the King of Prussia and offered 
him flowers and fruit in Verdun; but what was the 
significance of that piece of time-serving cowardice? 
The loyalty of the Revolutionary soldiers was as firm 
as ever, and Goethe himself described one example of 
it: a grenadier, who after taking a shot at passing 
Prussians, threw himself into the Meuse before their 
eyes that he might not be taken alive. 

Frederick Wilhelm II established his general head- 
quarters in the Chateau de Glorieux, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in the little village of Régret, and the Weimar 
regiment in Jardinfontaine. Goethe was billeted in a 
private house, well received and royally taken care of; 
but the day of his departure, his host, giving him a 
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letter for his sister in Paris, could not help adding with 
a malicious smile—“but you will never get that far!” 

As it happened, he was right; but the army was still 
drunk on easy victory. The poet assured Christina, as 
he sent her a basket of liqueurs and Jordan almonds 
from Verdun, that she might have anything she wanted 
from Paris. His confidence was only augmented when 
he discussed the situation with the officers at the ducal 
table over their Barrois wine. Had they not slipped 
neatly between Dumouriez’s army, concentrated near 
Sedan, and Kellerman’s army coming up from Metz? 
Were they not well on their way to Champagne—and 
its renowned vineyards? And what could Dumouriez 
do anyway, thirty thousand men against eighty thou- 
sand allies? He was not of the caliber required to ac- 
complish such a difficult feat as closing the road to 
Paris in the first place, worn-out officer of sixty that he 
was, scholar and student, more politician than soldier, 
and never before first in command. It was sheer bravado 
for him to attempt to measure himself against the Duke 
of Brunswick, one-time companion of the great Fred- 
erick himself, and heir to all his doctrines and his glory. 

And so the army set out staunchly again, the 11th of 
September, to the west. The King of Prussia, to the 
disgust of one of the older émigrés, left Glorieux on 
horseback in a drenching rain without even a coat on, 
which obliged all the French princes to copy him. They 
were soaked to the skin. The long line made its way 
slowly between the Meuse and the Aire. At Landres, by 
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the Argonne, a mysterious and ominous barrier, it came 
finally to rest. That camp at Landres! It was almost 
worse than the camp at Praucourt, and they had to 
spend four days in it, lost in mud and uncertainty. 
The fords were all closely watched, and Dumouriez was 
on the other side of them, concealed behind the woods 
in ambush. No one knew what to do. They spent dreary 
evenings, evenings whose complete silence was broken 
only by the heavy footsteps of laggards trying to find 
their company and of sentinels going on and off duty. 
The constant showers kept putting the fires out, and a 
blanket of choking smoke lay over the camp, while 
gusts of wind shook the tents and occasionally carried 
one of them away. And yet a torch flickered through 
the worst of evenings in one corner, under a supply 
wagon. “Happy is he whose heart is filled with one 
high passion!” said Goethe. Night after night he lay 
there unmoved dictating notes on optics to his secre- 
tary. “I still keep those bits of paper,” he wrote later, 
“stained with the rain, but witnesses to my faithful 
pursuit of the difficult road upon which I had entered.” 

He paused, however, long enough to gallop to the 
outposts when the cannonading at the Croix-aux-Bois 
began on the 14th of September. He ran across Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia there, strayed in his fool- 
hardiness too far from the lines, and proceeded to give 
the Prince some sound advice on the subject of common 
sense. 

What was the meaning of the cannonade? They soon 
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found out, and were filled with elation. One of the fords 
had been forced by the Austrians, and Dumouriez, his 
army cut in half, had to abandon the “Thermopyle 
of France.” Taking with him the main body of his 
troops, he beat a strategic retreat, fighting all the way, 
during the night of the 15th and 16th of September, 
and withdrew to Ste. Menehould where the rest of his 
troops joined him. He was tempted to try another man- 
ceuvre. Casting all tradition to the wind, he decided 
that his one chance was to leave Paris unprotected. 

All this time the Prussian. army was in motion, 
crossing the Argonne by the ford of Grandpré, and 
thence making their way across the Aisne into Cham- 
pagne. “We should have had a Van der Meulen with 
us to immortalize that march. Everybody was happy, 
noisy, confident, and ready for anything. A few villages 
burned before us, to be sure—but a little smoke here 
and there only adds to a military picture.” 

At Massiges, the news flew round that Dumouriez 
was retreating toward Chalons, and the King of Prussia 
cried out that he would not let him escape this time. 
Without stopping to wait for the Austrians, and leaving 
his supply train at Maisons-de-Champagne, he marched 
his army south. They made their way silently, one star- 
less and moonless night, up the sad valley of the 
Tourbe, stopped suddenly at Somme-Tourbe, and 
lighted camp fires on which they threw double armfuls 
of bean poles, to the fury of the Duke of Brunswick 
when he saw those revealing lights. The émigrés routed 
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out every egg in the village and cooked them all in the 
ashes, and Goethe found four bottles of wine in a cellar. 
They talked little around the fires, for they felt sure 
that the enemy was close upon them. 

As a matter of fact, Dumouriez was at that moment 
comfortably ensconced on the heights of Valmy, to the 
east. Instead of making a strategic retreat to Chalons, 
as had been reported, he had stopped and joined forces 
with Kellerman and the army from Metz, and he was 
now ready to force Brunswick to join battle on his own 
terms. It was a paradoxical position: his opponents had 
their back turned toward their goal, Paris; while he 
himself was facing the capital from which he was at- 
tempting to cut them off. His manceuvre succeeded 
above his fondest expectations. Separated from the 
Austrians, the Prussians had to attack by themselves 
with thirty-five thousand men, while Dumouriez, thanks 
to Kellerman’s arrival, now had fifty thousand. 

The 20th of September, the troops of the Duke of 
Brunswick fell into battle order. The Weimar regiment 
went southeast at a fast trot toward the high road from 
Chalons to Ste. Menehould, and Goethe followed them 
on horseback. The rain lashed their faces, and the 
artillery duel began in a heavy mist. Do not expect a 
complete description of the battle from the poet’s pen: 
he saw only one episode of it, the Duke of Weimar’s 
attack on the Auberge de la Lune on the road to Ste. 
Menehould, and his comments on that were neces- 
sarily incomplete, as he had to draw a merciful veil over 
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the ending. We know from other sources that the cui- 
rassiers turned their horses about and fled at a dead run 
before the artillery fire: fled so fast, indeed, that “the 
white cloaks of the chevaliers flew out parallel to their 
horses’ backs.” Goethe could hardly tell the brutal truth 
while Charles Augustus was living. He sketched in a 
picturesque description of the battle in his “French 
Campaign” without dwelling too much on its conse- 
quences. “Bullets fell thick before our advancing com- 
pany, fortunately in damp soil, so they did not ricochet, 
but the mud spattered over men and horses alike; the 
latter, held in check by the expert horsemanship of our 
troop, snorted and whinnied in noisy impatience: the 
whole company, keeping their places without drawing 
apart or mingling, seemed to float like a cloud along the 
ground. A handsome youth carried the flag steadily at 
the head of the column, in spite of the curvettings of 
his spirited horse.” 

The mist broke about eleven o’clock, and the Prus- 
sian infantry, under the Duke of Brunswick, formed for 
the attack. Slowly and regularly as on parade, they 
advanced toward the French lines under the steady 
artillery fire, and such an inhumanly obstinate and 
mechanical advance, added to the explosion of three 
caissons of powder on the French side, struck fear into 
the hearts of the volunteers. Kellerman, stationed near 
the mill at Valmy, perceived it, advanced his two bat- 
teries, and then rode the length of the lines in full view 
ef the enemy, waving his hat with its tricolored cockade 
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on the end of his sword. A tremendous shout greeted 
his cry of Vive la Nation! and with a surge of renewed 
enthusiasm, the recruits brandished their guns, repulsed 
the enemy at the point of the bayonet, and made the 
grenadiers of the King of Prussia fall back before the 
“cobblers” of the Republic. 

The cannonade lasted till evening. “At one o'clock 
in the afternoon,” wrote Goethe, “the firing, after a 
short respite, grew twice as violent. The earth actually 
trembled, and yet there did not seem to be the slightest 
change in our relative positions. Nobody knew just 
what was going to happen.” 

It was at that moment he decided to test his nerves 
and assure himself of his self-control. He had heard of 
“cannon fever’ and was determined to see whether he 
could escape it. He wanted to try another piece of 
spiritual vivisection on himself, as he had the time he 
had climbed the steeple at Strasbourg to cure himself 
of dizziness. He pushed his horse resolutely toward the 
Auberge de la Lune, where the artillery fire was heavi- 
est. Bullets fell like rain among the ruins of the inn, 
the broken tiles, and the scattered sheaves, and alone 
in the storm, he watched them fall thick around him 
and bury themselves in the muddy ground. He felt hot 
as if in the grip of a high fever, but he noticed that his 
pulse was unhurried. 

Evening fell: the troops of Dumouriez remained in- 
tact and unmoved. It was a setback for Prussian 
strategy: Brunswick’s attacks had failed, his troops 
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wavered, and his retreat was uncertain. Consternation 
was painted on every face. The officers gathered to- 
gether in little groups, and somebody asked Goethe 
what he thought of the situation. “Here and today,” he 
answered, “begins a new epoch in the history of the 
world: and you will be able sometime to say—I was 
there.” It was an unimportant battle in point of size, 
but one whose consequences the poet glimpsed. Ancient 
Europe had laid down its arms before the new. 

The Prussian headquarters were taken north to Hans, 
and a week lost in negotiating with Dumouriez. Rain, 
mud, fever, dysentery and the psychology of defeat 
combined to break the army’s spirit. Only Goethe kept 
his sense of humour. He wrote Duchess Amelia, on 
September 25, that Jupiter Pluvius had deserted and 
betrayed them, and that the deity was not only actually 
but figuratively a sans-culotte. Showers followed each 
other incessantly, but there was no drinking water to 
be had, and Goethe’s servant had to collect the drops 
that dripped off his carriage top to make him a little 
chocolate. As for the soldiers, they dipped water from 
puddles, carriage tracks and even the horses’ hoof prints. 
These latter perished of wounds or illness and their 
swollen bodies lay rotting on the plain. Goethe de- 
scribed one he passed dragging himself along the edge 
of the road, severely wounded in the belly, and his fore- 
feet tangled in his own entrails. Desolation went hand 
in hand with defeat. Bread ran low, and the two peas- 
ants the poet had requisitioned with their horses to 
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drive his coach, grew hungry and took to their heels. 
Soldiers crept over to the French outposts and begged 
bread from them. The army picked its way through 
frozen, sticky mud, and to add to the irony of their 
situation, an order from high command bade the troops 
carry Champagne chalk in their packs to clean and 
polish their equipment. Such sublime unconsciousness 
in high places provoked bitter sarcasm and half smoth- 
ered revolt among the soldiers. Anger rose like a tide in 
the army. 

Finally, the 29th of September, the retreat began all 
along the Tourbe. St. Jean Laval, Wargemoulin, Rou- 
vroy—a broken line passed through those poor villages 
whose names have come back to us again in the echoes 
of the last war. This time Goethe rode with the line of 
battle. They feared for a time the French would realize 
how easy it would be to pierce their exhausted column; 
but in spite of their dread, their first evening, under a 
new washed sky, was one of happy, relieved peace. The 
moon shone down on sleeping men and horses in the 
midst of the fertile fields, and spread the same liquid 
silver over all. Goethe, watching them, found something 
poignant in that forgetfulness of danger, that somnolent 
abandon in the arms of the treacherous night. 

The enemy, as it happened, was not pursuing them, 
and they reached the two bridges across the Aisne with- 
out difficulty. Artillery, infantry and cavalry followed 
each other in sad succession. The Crown Prince and 
Prince Ferdinand stopped beside Goethe and shared his 
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dish of lentils. “Far in the distance, we could see the 
King advancing, followed by his general staff. He hesi- 
tated some time before the bridge, as if he wished to 
reconsider, pondered one last time, and then followed 
his people. The Duke of Brunswick then appeared at 
the other bridge; he, too, hesitated—and then crossed 
over.” 

That crossing was the final confession of defeat, and 
all those once radiant faces were a picture of humilia- 
tion. Hardly had they crossed the Argonne at Grandpré 
when the rain came down again with violence. They 
pitched camp at Sivry near Buzancy, and Goethe dis- 
covered a new and comforting charm in the humblest 
of huts. Those French peasants were certainly better 
lodged and nourished than the Thuringians he was ac- 
customed to. A brick kitchen, a hearth with spit and 
damper, the salt box beside it, shining pots and pans, 
a clean cloth on the oaken sideboard, and, right in the 
middle of the table, ready to receive the national pot- 
au-feu, a huge plateful of white bread. Such marvels! 

But they had to leave the warm rooms and go on 
again under the beating rain. The march was not with- 
out incidents. Horses fell down in the slippery mud, 
and supply wagons tipped over; tables, chairs and camp 
stoves were abandoned by the roadside, and they had 
to desert whole wagons when the horses fell. Goethe had 
completely lost sight of his in the disaster, and of his 
coach with them, and he began to wonder if he would 
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ever recover his beloved carriage and his beloved manu- 
scripts within. 

The army made its painful way up the Meuse on the 
left bank from Dun to Violsnes. “We had just reached 
the middle of the marshiest field when word came that 
the Duke of Brunswick was alone upon our heels. We 
halted, and saluted respectfully as he rode up. He 
stopped near us, and said to me: ‘I am sorry to see you 
in this disagreeable position, but I must congratulate 
myself on having one more witness, informed and 
worthy of belief, to assure the world that we were beaten 
not by our enemies but by the elements.’” Goethe 
bowed,—half convinced. 

At Violsnes the army crossed the Meuse and went up 
the right bank as far as Consenvoye. The weather grew, 
incredibly, worse; and dysentery decimated the troops. 
They had neither straw beneath nor roof above, and 
slept on the oozy ground. Charles Augustus decided to 
send his valet, who was ill, back to Verdun in the court 
sleeping wagon, and persuaded Goethe to go with him. 
The latter, to his great relief, found his coach on the 
road, and finished the retreat in it. 

Etain, Spincourt, Longuyon, Longwy, Arlon, Luxem- 
bourg . . . the last stages were not the least tiring. 
They had to take their place in the long line of convoy 
and ambulance coming out of Verdun full of sick and 
wounded. Their progress was imperceptible and the dis- 
order beyond words. When a horse fell down in exhaus- 
tion, they cut the reins, threw the carriage to one side, 
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and let the next wagon in line roll over and crush him. 
The soldiers picked at the dead horses in the fields in 
the extremity of their hunger. 

They found the town square at Etain in unbelievable 
confusion. Soldiers, wounded, inhabitants of the town, 
wayfarers of all sorts, picked their way through the 
mazes of vehicles of every description, baggage wagons, 
trucking carts, and émigré carriages, all inextricably 
entangled in the requisitioned herds. The hussar who 
served Goethe as guide could only get him a lodging 
by insisting that he was the King of Prussia’s brother- 
in-law—which flattering description won him a leg of 
mutton and some white bread, but also impassioned 
supplications from innumerable peasants who wanted 
their cattle back. 

His face was far from being his fortune in those days, 
and he was half frightened when he caught a glimpse 
of himself in his host’s mirror, haggard and bearded. 
His long hair, which he had not been able to curl for 
weeks, “floated around his shoulders like an unwound 
distaff,” and his disordered beard gave his haggard face 
a harsh and lowering look. 

Three days after he passed through, the 16th of 
October, one of these same émigrés he had noticed 
lying in the mud of the ditches, their broken canteens 
and scattered games of cards around them, was drag- 
ging himself painfully along the road from Longwy to 
Arlon. Wounded at the siege of Thionville, consumed 
with fever and infected with smallpox, the Chevalier 
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de Chateaubriand was in even worse state than the 
Councilor Goethe. It was a curious coincidence of two 
destinies: René came very near to meeting Werther. 
Whilst one of them let himself fall by the edge of the 
road, “his head resting on Atala’s pack,” laid his crutch 
at his side, and stretched his hands toward death, the 
other unfastened his suitcase in a pleasant room in 
Luxembourg and drew out the manuscript of his 
“Theory of Color.’”’ Whilst one of them was seemingly 
entering the valley of the shadow, the other was coming 
joyously out of the nightmare. 

It was sweet to rest, sweet to walk freely up the steep 
banked valleys of Alzette or Petrusse, beneath the over- 
hanging rocks and fortifications, and under the cliffs 
crowned with redoubts and honeycombed with gun 
placements. He was safe at last behind the shelter of 
the ring of towers and ramparts, and under the citadel 
fortified by Vauban himself. The hazardous adventure 
was done; the unwilling adventure undertaken without 
glory or profit on far foreign roads. Foliage gilded by 
the breath of autumn draped and wreathed terrace and 
redoubt; a blue mist filled the ravines with cotton wool 
and drew a soft, translucent veil over the gardens. 
Goethe lived once more. Rested and refreshed, he 
lingered among the orchards of Pfaffenthal, near the 
silent convents. 

The French Campaign was over, but at Tréves-la- 
Romaine where Charles Augustus was to join him he 
found instead the worst of news, Under Custine’s orders, 
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a French army coming from Landau had invaded the 
Palatinate and occupied Spire, Worms, Mainz and 
Frankfort. To reach Weimar, he had to make a wide 
detour by the north. He rented a boat at Coblenz, and 
went down the Rhine as far as Diisseldorf. It gave him 
a chance to see his friend Frederick Jacobi; but, alas, 
they no longer enjoyed their former ineffable soul-to- 
soul communion. To Goethe, the Pempelfort atmosphere 
was heavy with Republicanism, and Jacobi’s Christian 
yearnings alien to his new-found Paganism. He went on 
in regret, and after a visit with Princess Galitzin, 
reached Weimar the 16th of December. 

The repairs on the house were done, and he set him- 
self to enjoy, at last, his domestic happiness. But he 
spent only a few months with Christina and his son. 
His capricious sovereign called him back once more to 
the theatre of operations. It was in Germany this time. 
The allies had finally reduced themselves to some kind 
of order, and were now trying to dislodge the French 
troops from the Rhineland. Prussians and Austrians 
together had immured a part of Custine’s army within 
the walls of Mainz and Goethe had therefore, however 
unwillingly, to rejoin the Weimar regiment there on 
May 12, 1703. 

The place capitulated July 23, but the garrison’s 
heroic resistance had won them the honors of war, and 
they marched out bag and baggage, their band leading 
them, flags waving and singing the “Marseillaise”: 
Merlin de Thionville, floating locks, martial air, “wild” 
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look and all, brought up the rear, dressed as a hussar 
and girded with a tricolored scarf. It was touching to see 
those ragged men, thin and worn after two months of 
steady hunger, march out with head held high and feet 
timed to the strains of the revolutionary Te Deum. 
“There was about it,” said Goethe, “something heart- 
rending and tremendous.” . 

After the troops’ departure, the disorders began. The 
fugitives from the city reentered it with the Prussians 
and set to work to chastise those of their fellow citizens 
who had embraced the cause of the sans-culottes. One 
of those Mainz republicans would have been strung up 
under Goethe’s very windows had he not rushed down 
into the street, crying “Stop: this house is sacred; it is 
the lodging of the Duke of Weimar,’ at which the 
crowd hesitated, murmured and finally dispersed. 

Violence calls out for violence, and that one fact 
suffices to explain Goethe’s aversion to all the excesses 
of the Revolution. He held its bloody terror up to shame 
in “Hermann and Dorothea,” and ridiculed its bravado 
and its buffoons in plays like “The Citizen-General” and 
“The Revolutionists.” Nothing was more intolerable to 
him than anarchy. | 

He left Mainz, of course, as soon as possible. He was 
sick of the sight of civil war and foreign war, and wrote 
to Jacobi on August 19, 1793: “My long wanderings 
and the depressing political atmosphere I find every- 
where, make me deeply desirous of reaching my own 
fireside. Once there I shall draw round myself a magic 
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circle through which nothing but friendship, art and 
science can penetrate.” 

Within that circle was to appear friend, artist and 
scientist all in one; the man who, next to Charlotte 
Stein, had the greatest influence on Goethe’s works and 
on his destiny: Frederick Schiller. 


CHAPTER X 
FREDERICK SCHILLER 


Five years had gone by since the author of “The 
Brigands” had been made Professor of History at the 
University of Jena, and Goethe had as yet made no 
overture of friendship toward him. The fact that Schil- 
ler had married a friend of Baroness von Stein, Char- 
lotte von Lengefeld, in 1'790, did not, under the cir- 
cumstances, draw them any closer together. They 
remained neighbors and complete strangers. 

Goethe was only too conscious of the depth and 
breadth of their differences. Leave aside the question 
of professional rivalry. What irritated him was not so 
much Schiller’s tremendous vogue as his basic concep- 
tions of art and life alike. He felt completely ill at ease 
in his rival’s grandiloquent dramas. Everything about 
them was repellent to him: rugged form, violent, revo- 
lutionary thesis and rhetorical style. He was both too 
conservative and too much of an artist to approve of 
plays like “The Brigands,” “The Conspiracy of 
Fiesco,” “Love and Cabal” and “Don Carlos.” 

But then they were just as complete a contrast in 
everything. One was a poet who had evolved into 
scholar, physicist, botanist and geologist; the other was 
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a doctor who had suddenly discovered he was a poet. 
One was ever drawing closer to reality; the other was 
constantly drawing farther away from it. One had be- 
come a great realist, the other a complete idealist. 
Goethe had a lofty scorn for theory and metaphysics. 
Schiller immersed himself almost religiously in the 
study of Kant. Goethe’s thought rested securely on 
observation, the sensing of reality, and the scientific 
study of actuality; and he found his creative material 
in his experiments. Schiller, enamoured alike of ab- 
stract logic and soaring oratory, took ideas as his start- 
ing points, and then colored them and made them real 
with his fiery eloquence. Goethe loved the concrete 
world and objective reality; Schiller was passionately 
subjective. Remember how Schiller went at his writing, 
how he threw himself into his task, and in despite of 
the malady slowly consuming him, imprisoned his soar- 
ing genius by main force in his crystal words; how, 
master of poetry that he was, he evoked spirits from all 
history and how, at his imperious command, those 
powerful mouthpieces that were his heroes appeared as 
if by magic. And then remember how Goethe worked: 
content merely to live, looking quietly and curiously 
at the world around him, and letting his work flower 
within him almost without being conscious of it; never 
defending a thesis nor setting forth a social or philo- 
sophic doctrine. His art grew as spontaneously as a 
plant nourished on all the richness of the earth itself, 
and spread its branches intricately in all directions. He 
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had a wealth of experience, won in the long course of 
his unusually happy existence; he could look back on 
a dozen settings traversed in his easy, regal march 
through life: he had seen students in Leipzig, peasants 
in Alsace, bourgeois in Frankfort, lawyers in Wetzlar, 
courtiers in Weimar, and artists in Rome. He had wan- 
dered through Switzerland and France, and carried his 
notebooks through an actual campaign: while Schiller 
had led, up till then, the narrow, halfpenny existence 
of an impoverished author, ever struggling against a 
society which could only wound him and which he could 
never understand. Never were there two more different 
destinies, or two more completely different personali- 
ties, divergent in every habit of thought and every trait 
of personality: Goethe exact, cautious, faintly ironic, 
Voltairean,. at times; Schiller theoretical, violent, and 
even specious in his passionate defence of his enthus- 
iasms. In a word: Goethe was a classicist, and Schiller 
a romantic. 

From that one basic fact sprang also their diver- 
gences in politics, morals and esthetics. Goethe was a 
conservative and Schiller a revolutionary. But the revo- 
lutionary was a straitlaced one, cast in the ancient 
mold of morality and almost puritanical in his beliefs; 
virtuous himself, he saw no reason why others should 
not be, always disapproved of Goethe’s liaison, and 
systematically ignored Christina. The conservative 
Goethe, on the other hand, like all the elegant aristo- 
crats of the eighteenth century, believed in individual- 
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ism, and an easy-going, tolerant life, devoid of rule or 
prejudice. To Schiller, finally, art was emotional and 
uplifting; it was a means of elevating and ennobling 
the whole world, and above all of convincing it of his 
own beliefs. To Goethe, it was a pastime and an im- 
personal pursuit of an artistic ideal, and his Pagan 
Hellenism was completely devoid of any moral pre- 
occupations. 

The same contrast was evident throughout their 
habits of life, their gestures, their facial expression, 
their very penmanship and way of walking. Schiller 
had something abrupt, feverish and imperious about 
him. “Everything about him was proud and magnifi- 
cent,’ said Goethe, “except his eyes; and they were 
extremely kind. And his genius bore the same stamp as 
his body. He fell upon his subject with magnificent 
courage and took it by assault.” He already had the 
emaciation and the haggard look of the consumptive 
when he came to live in Jena: a frame eaten with fever, 
a hollow face, sunken eyes, large aquiline nose, strong, 
prominent cheek bones; and a brave, kindly, worn look 
which gave an impression of emotion and unrest. For 
the rest, he was careless, extravagant. Sometimes fash- 
ionably and sometimes raggedly dressed, lived by pref- 
erence in a hovel, drank coffee by the gallon and occa- 
sionally took a glass of brandy, without the faintest 
idea of either hygiene or propriety. 

While over there in Weimar was Goethe: orderly and 
meticulous, always conscious of the correct and the 
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gentlemanly, preoccupied with good taste and good 
form. Where Schiller was thirty-five and consumptive, 
Goethe was forty-five and getting a little fat. He never 
walked now, had lost his enthusiasm for horseback 
riding, and clung to his carriage. His whole tempo of 
life was growing slower, and he was already beginning 
to acquire the majestic look upon which his visitors 
toward the end of the century always commented. He 
was, in fact, a rather serious-minded bourgeois, well 
fed, a little flushed of face, liking his ease, and in every 
detail the most complete contrast to the frail professor 
at Jena. 

To all appearance, Goethe, happy, healthy, showered 
with every gift that fortune and genius can offer, had 
no need of mortal man to help him on his chosen road. 
But appearances were as usual deceptive. He had grown 
foolishly content to be alone; he who had in his youth 
sought after every famous writer from Merck, Lavater 
and Basedow to Jacobi, Herder and Wieland, was now 
happier by himself. His curiosity was twisted in the 
wrong direction. He thought men had no more to teach 
him, and mental sustenance was to be found in the 
vegetable and mineral world alone. He tried to fill his 
life with pictures, casts, herbariums and collections of 
stones. 

He was making a profound mistake. Christina had, 
to be sure, brought him contentment; but his physical 
comfort was in itself a desert for his soul. She could 
neither inspire nor follow him in his spiritual life. Her 
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life was divided between public balls, archery gal- 
leries, pleasure parks and county fairs; she danced with 
enthusiasm, cooked him good little suppers, kept a fine 
cellar and presented him every year with a child which 
invariably died young. He was in danger of sinking 
into the spiritual quicksand of bourgeois calm and ma- 
terial comfort, and of being caught in the alluring 
pitfall of exclusively scientific observation. Inspiration 
fled from him. He walked through all the footpaths of 
Thuringia, his head bent toward the ground as he 
sought his plants and bits of rock; but the poet in him 
had lost the path to the temple of the Muses, and 
Germany was fast forgetting him. 

It was then he met Schiller. Schiller was also be- 
ginning to change. His romanticism had grown calmer 
with the years; he had taken to reading the Greeks, 
and was preparing his “Letters on the Esthetic Educa- 
tion of Mankind.” His point of view, growing farther 
and farther away from the categorical imperative of 
which he had been enamoured when he first came to 
Jena, was gradually approaching Goethe’s own artistic 
credo. The excesses of the Terror had turned him against 
the Revolution and the execution of Louis XVI had 
filled him with horror and disgust. All that stood be- 
tween the two men was the lack of a meeting which 
might give them an opportunity to talk it all out and 
get to know each other. 

The requisite meeting came quite by chance. They 
happened both to be present at a session of the Natural 
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History Society of Jena, fell into accord in a mutual 
criticism of the fragmentary methods of the naturalists 
of the day, and, talking earnestly together, walked back 
to Schiller’s house. Their discussion continued to be so 
earnest and so animated, and opened up so many new 
vistas to both of them, that, at Schiller’s invitation, 
Goethe went on in with him, still absorbed in explain- 
ing his theory of plant metamorphosis to such an inter- 
ested audience. 

“The first step had then been taken,” he wrote in 
his “Annals.”’ “Schiller’s personal charm was tremen- 
dous; he captivated everyone who met him. I was com- 
pletely won over by him, and promised to give him 
some unpublished manuscripts for his die Horen.” And 
so their partnership was at last sealed. “It was a new 
springtime for me,” wrote Goethe, “and everything 
within my mind flowered and ran riot in happy fruit- 
fulness.” 

On the 12th of June, 1794, a memorable date in 
German literature, Goethe agreed to collaborate on the 
review Schiller, Fichte and Wilhelm von Humboldt had 
founded in Jena—die Horen. And two months later, 
after they had had more conversations together, Schiller 
sent his friend an extraordinarily penetrating letter. No 
one ever understood Goethe so quickly or so intuitively; 
it was one of the most acute analyses ever made of his 
genius, and it opened up magnificent perspectives of 
sympathetic collaboration. In that letter of August 23, 
Schiller defined first the intuitive mind—Goethe’s—and 
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then the speculative mind—his own—and showed how 
they helped and supplemented each other. “There are, 
of course, at first, the most sweeping differences between 
the speculative mind, which has unity for its starting 
point, and the intuitive mind, which starts from multi- 
plicity. But if the first type of mind applies itself with 
sincere and whole-hearted diligence to making its way 
toward reality and if the second type endeavors with 
all its profound energy and initiative to reach back into 
the laws of things, it will be impossible for them not to 
meet each other on the way.” 

Schiller, in other words, felt they were both essen- 
tially doers and creators and made to understand and 
help each other. What he did not admit, but what 
showed clearly between the lines, was that he felt him- 
self to be the peer and equal of Goethe. Were they not 
both artists, lost in this desert of “hyperborean bar- 
barity’”? And what could be sadder than the humiliat- 
ing contrast between the grandeur of their dreams and 
the humbleness of their sphere of action? One of them 
the jester and ballet master of a minor court, the other 
professor in a minute university, they should have lived 
instead near a Pericles or a Louis XIV, in a great coun- 
try and a great century. 

Goethe was overcome by the warmth of Schiller’s 
brotherly friendship. Touched, and forsaking his usual 
reserve, he opened his heart in return. “It will not take 
you long to forgive the advantage I am inclined to take 
of your sympathy,” he wrote, “when, upon knowing me 
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better, you discover within me a certain dim, dark area 
of thought which I know none too well myself, but of 
which I am intensely conscious.” 

And then, besieging him for verses ioe die Horen, 
fighting at his side against the false believers and false 
prophets. in the epigrammatic company of the “Xenies,”’ 
encouraging him to emulation in ballads, and submit- 
ting his own works to him to criticize, Schiller spurred 
him on in friendly rivalry and woke to life his all too 
deadened genius. In a sweep of enthusiasm, he loosened 
the tyrannic hold of his scientific studies, and led him 
back from the mines of IIImenau to the gateways of 
Parnassus. 

The success of die Horen did not come up to their 
expectations, and literary reviews all over Germany 
vied with each other in making fun of the new maga- 
zine. Their friendship was immediately twice as strong; 
they had become comrades in battle. If the critics 
wanted war, let them have it! The two of them were 
big enough for any fight. From 1796 on, they entrenched 
themselves behind a shower of epigrams and fought 
the battle of “Xenies.” They let fly their arrows gaily, 
and aimed not only at the jealous and the resentful of 
their double royalty, but at the careless or pedantic in 
every field of endeavor. There were even a few for 
quondam friends, fanatics like Jung-Stilling, and fad- 
dists like the Stolberg brothers; and others for the 
adversaries of the new philosophy, the adherents of the 
doctrine of common sense, and the followers of the 
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banal rationalism of Nicolai. It would be presumptuous 
to try to determine what part each had in those six 
hundred varied epigrams. “Many of the distichs we 
wrote together,” said Goethe. “Sometimes I would have 
the idea and Schiller put it into verse, and sometimes it 
was the other way around; or, again, I did one line, 
and Schiller the other. How can you talk of mine and 
thine in such a caseP” 

Followed a general offensive from all Germany 
against the duumvirs. Pamphlet flew fast after pam- 
phlet, and for a time it seemed as if every publisher 
in Germany were engaged in hurling bales of paper at 
Weimar. Goethe was least spared of the two. What 
was the pen which had written the beautiful verses of 
“Iphigenia” and “Torquato Tasso” doing now? Turn- 
ing out libidinous verse like the “Roman Elegies” and 
indecent stories about play-actors like “The Appren- 
ticeship of Wilhelm Meister.” They belaboured him 
unmercifully, and the most gratuitous insults were let 
fly against Christina, who was now popularly known 
as “Vulpia,’ the fox. Goethe they preferred to show 
under the form of a billy goat. 

But he did not allow himself to lose his temper, re- 
mained perfectly poised, and calmed Schiller when the 
latter grew angry. How could this tide of insult reach 
the serene summit upon which they had built their 
work? 

Weimar society was wroth with the Councilor by this 
time. He had finally managed to embroil himself with 
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Herder, and his relationship with Charles Augustus had 
become formal to the point of ceremoniousness. He 
often fled the malice of the court, which would never 
leave his illicit ménage alone, and went to Jena. The 
handsome city on the Saale had many charms for him 
anyway: Schiller was there, and the University which 
was under Goethe’s direction, and there, too, was all 
the group of writers—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Alex- 
ander and Wilhelm von Humboldt, Voss and both 
Schlegels—who clustered around the University like 
another Pleiade. The nordic night, in which had groped 
so many feeble spirits and mediocre talents was at last 
to lighten; new stars were rising on the Saxon hills. A 
brilliant satellite formed to rival Weimar, and near the 
little court whence classicism shed its placid ray, the 
University of Jena shot forth the vivid fire and troubled 
smoke of the new philosophy. 

It was there, in his contentment, Goethe began his 
rustic epic of “Hermann and Dorothea” in August, 
1796. His friend’s company was stimulating to him, 
and he sometimes wrote as much as one hundred and 
fifty lines a day. He went back again in February, 1797, 
and finished his poem there on a third visit. He felt 
young again. In the fields by the Saale he forgot the 
court, its protocol and its gossip, and relaxed in 
bucolic content. He was Homer’s age and had his 
naive emotion. 

He decided to copy Schiller and write ballads, and 
produced “The Treasure Hunter,” “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
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prentice,” “The Fiancée of Corinth,” “The Nautch 
Girl and the God,” and “The Lovely Mill Girl.” . . . 
It was a type of thing he had not attempted in fifteen 
years, but he easily recaptured the lyric inspiration 
which had brought forth the “King of Thule,” “The 
Fisherman,” and “The King of the Willows.” This time, 
however, he culled his subjects in antique myth and 
eastern legend instead of finding them in the simple 
folklore of the north. Elves and nixies faded before 
magicians, ghosts and gods, and he adopted a delicate, 
sophisticated technic in which to embalm his pagan 
dreams. 

But it was in the theatre the two poets proved most 
stimulating to each other. There had been an active 
theatre in Weimar for a time, but after the building 
burned down, the court preferred to give amateur shows, 
in a wing of the chateau in winter, at nearby estates 
in the summer—at Ettesburg or Tiefurt, half buried 
under their thick branched trees and hung with wild 
vines and wisteria, or Belvidere, standing freer and 
more nobly laid out on its soft sweep of greensward. 
And ballets, operas, pastorals and masquerades wove 
color into the tapestry of the park, as at the Trianon 
in former days. It furnished an elegant amusement for 
princely actors and actresses; for Duchess Amelia, 
Charles Augustus, the ladies of honor—and the reign- 
ing favorite of the hour. Occasionally a classic figure 
wandered through those woodland settings, and once 
they gave “Iphigenia” in its original prose text. Goethe 
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played the role of Orestes in it, and his mistress, 
Corona Schroeter, the lovely actress, was imported 
from Leipzig to trail through it in her long, sculptured 
veil, the Tauride priestess in a forest Greece. But even 
then the plays were essentially amateur; and it was 
not till 1790 that the theatre was reconstructed, en- 
dowed with a permanent troupe, and given to Goethe to 
direct. 

He was delighted and proceeded to make a real school 
of art out of it, putting into practice and testing the 
theories he had expounded in “Wilhelm Meister.” He 
was a dictator who allowed no discussion, and an im- 
presario who would not lower himself to his public, 
but forced his public to raise itself to him. One day 
when some Jena students dared to make a disturbance 
in the hall, he rose grandly from his place in the par- 
terre and threatened to have them put out by the sen- 
tinels on duty. He was equally severe with the actors, 
posting soldiers before the dressing rooms of the 
actresses to keep them from being disturbed by eager 
admirers during the performances, and even arresting 
one recalcitrant actor. Everything in the Weimar The- 
atre bowed before the absolute sovereignty of art. 

Now that Schiller was his friend, he determined to 
conscript him for his theatre, feeling that he was the 
one jewel lacking in the crown; there was no more pow- 
erful dramatist in Germany, and he was to Goethe’s 
approval, forgetting the stormy works of his youth and 
his social polemics, to paint instead pathetic and 
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grandiose scenes from the past. Goethe hastened to 
strengthen him in his new taste, encouraged him to 
write “Wallenstein,” and not only encouraged him, but 
worked with him, hounded him to get it done, installed 
himself at Jena and tore the trilogy from him piece by 
piece; and then when he had enough of it to begin on, 
watched the rehearsals himself, struggled with the 
actors, and spurred the author on to finish it. “The 
bearer of this note,” he wrote in haste one day, “repre- 
sents a detachment of hussars who have received an 
order to take possession of the two Piccolomini by any 
means whatsoever, and will bring them back in frag- 
ments if they cannot succeed in capturing them in their 
completed form.” He had his rehearsal of the entire 
trilogy at last, and the “Camp of Wallenstein,” the 
“Piccolomini,” and the “Death of Wallenstein,’ were 
played in April, 1800, at the Weimar Theatre, at three 
day intervals. 

Goethe forgot himself completely for once in his 
collaboration with Schiller. He never hesitated or held 
back. He even gave the latter the original idea for 
“William Tell,’ which he had considered making into 
an epic. While pondering it himself, he evoked for 
Schiller the vivid scenes of his beloved Alpine country, 
which he had visited again in 1797. 

“TI saw once more the lake in the calm of the moon, 
and the depths of the mountains where a silvery mist 
was gleaming; I saw them in the morning, under the 
glorious radiance of the rising sun, when, in wood and 
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field, everything woke to life and joy; then I beheld a 
tempest, throwing itself down stormily from ravine to 
lake; nor did I omit to picture the deep silence of the 
night, and the conjurations on bridge and narrow pass 
from crag to crag. I described it all to Schiller, and in 
his mind my scenes and characters were turned to 
drama. Then as I had other things to do and my project 
seemed to recede farther and farther into the future, I 
deeded my subject entirely to him, and he wrote from 
it his marvellous poetic drama.” 

Indeed, Schiller had never shown more fertile in- 
ventiveness, more variety, more facility or more crea- 
tive power. He brought forth a new masterpiece every 
year: “Mary Stuart,” the “Maid of Orleans,” the 
“Fiancée of Messina’. . . 

The two poets entered into a noble rivalry. Goethe, 
stimulated in his turn by Schiller’s dramatic works, 
went back to work on his “Faust,” a fragment of which 
he had published already in 1790. Again, a curious 
book which had recently appeared in France, the 
“Mémoires of Stephanie Louise de Bourbon-Conti, 
Written by Herself” gave him an idea for a historic 
trilogy on the Revolution. He finished only the first 
part of it, a play called “The Natural Daughter” which 
was given at the Weimar Theatre in 1803. It turned out 
to be but a pallid symbolic drama to weave out of the 
adventures of the girl who claimed to be the daughter 
of the Duke of Bourbon and the Duchess of Mazarin. 
Goethe had lured Schiller out of the mists of the ab- 
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stract and down from the heights of Kantism into the 
fertile valleys of history, ringing with the clash of sword 
on sword, whilst he himself had at the same time risen 
above minute observation and scientific analysis to ideal 
type, law and generality; but he was now going farther 
still and entering the chilly fog of symbolism. His im- 
personal personages in “The Natural Daughter” were 
called simply The Duke, The King, The Father, and 
The Daughter. He caught nothing of the flavor of the 
Ancien Régime—the Ancien Régime with its highly 
individualized distinction, its rich personality, its tragic 
overtones, vivid and alive in the winds that ran before 
the Revolution. Un noble ennui, Mme. de Staél called 
it, on her first visit to Weimar. 

For the great lady had jusi arrived there, on the cold 
and snowy afternoon of December 13, 1803, in her 
travelling berlin, by the light of torches. Herder was 
dying at the time, and the whole court was plunged in 
gloom. Never mind! Her reputation had preceded her, 
and the court roused itself to receive her as became her 
dignity. 

The day after her arrival the Duke gave a dinner for 
her in the new palace, which had just been finished. 
Goethe, who was at Jena, was urged to return imme- 
diately, and Schiller, who had installed himself for good 
at Weimar was invited the same day to come and stay 
at the chateau. He put on his court costume and girded 
himself with his sword in honor of the occasion, and, 
as it happened, was the first person to meet the Baroness 
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in the antechamber. She gave Goethe, later, an amus- 
ing description of the interview. “I came in, and saw 
aman standing there quite alone; a tall, thin, pale man 
in a uniform with epaulets. I thought he must be at 
least the Commander-in-Chief of the Weimar forces, 
and I was filled with timid respect for the General. He 
stood by the fireplace in complete and gloomy silence, 
while I walked up and down the room waiting for 
something to happen. At last the Duchess came in— 
and presented my General to me by the name of M. 
Schiller. I was completely taken aback for a minute!” 
And she burst out laughing. “And what would you 
think of me if you saw me in the same costume?” asked 
Goethe. “Ah! it would not deceive me for a minute!” 
said Mme. de Staél. “Besides, it would be vastly becom- 
ing to you, with that charmingly rounded figure!” 

But that pleasant and familiar tone did not prevail 
at the beginning of their friendship. Goethe’s reception 
of her was coldly reserved on that first visit and she 
felt it. He was preoccupied with the reorganization of 
the University at Jena, which Fichte and Schelling had 
recently deserted, and had to be dragged back to Wei- 
mar to meet her by main force. “If Mme. de Staél wants 
to come and see me, I will be delighted to make her 
welcome,” he wrote, “but as for going out to Weimar 
in this weather, getting dressed up and mixing in 
society at the court, it is completely and absolutely 
out of the question.” The Duke and Schiller insisted, 
and he finally had to go through with it in spite of his 
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plaintive groans. He had less than no desire to meet the 
giddy Parisienne with her torrential volubility and her 
impulsive and iridescent wit, and much preferred his 
tranquillity, his portfolios, his slippers and his corner 
by the fire to her noisily witty conversation and argu- 
ment. Even when he was finally lured over from Jena, 
he remained as recalcitrant as possible, and after once 
meeting Mme. de Staél at the palace, complained of 
sudden neuralgia and locked himself up in his house. 
He opened his door eventually to his illustrious visitor, 
but it was some time before he lowered his guard and 
opened his heart, too. 

The main reason for his ungraciousness was that he 
had just read a résumé of a French work which seemed 
to throw a new and intolerable light on the reasons for 
Mme. de Staél’s arrival: “Original and Hitherto Un- 
published Correspondence between J. J. Rousseau, 
Mme. Latour de Franqueville and M. Dupeyron,” it 
was called, and Mme. de Franqueville’s indiscretions 
on the subject of the Geneva philosopher made him in- 
stantly suspicious of those Mme. de Staél might some 
day have to offer about himself. “Believe it or not,” he 
wrote to Schiller, on January 23, 1804, “our dear visitor 
assured me this morning, in tones of the utmost candor, 
that she intends to print everything I let fall from my 
lips in her presence, word for word.” Nothing, Goethe 
was convinced, escapes a Frenchwoman’s curiosity. And 
he had no intention of telling the world at large about 
Fraulein Christiane Vulpius. 
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Luckily for Mme. de Staéi, the court as a whole was 
more hospitable. There were a series of evening parties 
at the palace, and Frau von Knebel vaunted the charms 
of the lovely ambassadress. “She attends every ball, 
dressed in exquisite taste, and dances gracefully, for she 
is versed in all the elegancies; plays whist, is not un- 
skilled at the piano, and sings very pleasantly.” 

There were also more informal parties at Duchess 
Amelia’s Wittum Palace. There, in the simple Empire 
salon, around the great iron stove wreathed in garlands, 
and under the mighty bust of Cicero, the maids of 
honor and the wives of the Chamberlains gathered to- 
gether around the table, and, knitting industriously, 
listened open-mouthed to the great lady from Paris 
as she told them of Necker, Talma, Juliette de Ré- 
camier, and dazzling receptions in the Rue du Bac. 
Standing, animated,—she could never sit still in her 
armchair by the fire—her face a little flushed, her black 
eyes brilliant under her brown curls, gesturing with 
the lovely bare arm of which she was justly proud, she 
revealed to them the sweet and moving nobility of 
Racine. And she let it be well understood that she did 
not disdain their native art, but that, on the contrary, 
she had come there but to know it better. Benjamin 
had translated the loveliest poems of Goethe and Schil- 
ler for her, and she intended to give them magnificent 
praise in the great book she was meditating. Was it not 
time to fan the breezes of German enthusiasm across 
the formality of the French gardens? 
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And so she talked, pacing with her free, elastic step 
across the room, submerging her noble listeners be- 
neath a flood of eloquence. They forgot winter, snow, 
and even Herder’s death, and felt as if coming out of a 
spiritual paralysis. She had only to enter a room to 
burst into speech, and she never spoke without enchant- 
ing her audience. 

All that little great world, stirred by her vigorous 
charm, pressed around her and tried to be, or to seem 
to be, understanding of her genius. Mlle. de Goech- 
hausen adored her, and good, learned Boetigger laid 
himself out to do and say the right things as master of 
ceremonies; he was really killing, said Charlotte von 
Schiller, when he tried to talk French. Even the dean 
of that miniature academy, Wieland, aged as he was, 
left the farm where he had immured himself with his 
good wife and numerous children, and came to the 
court to do honor to the distinguished visitor. 

But to Schiller went the honors of the occasion, for 
in spite of his agonized French he finally managed to 
give her answer for answer. His portrait of the Baroness, 
besides, is a marvel of penetration. He praised her 
quickness and breadth of understanding, emphasized 
her need of intellectual clarity—did she not set out to 
“explain everything, understand everything, measure 
everything’ ?—and analyzed her dramatic and dispu- 
tatious temperament. “The only defect I can find in 
her,” he ended, “is the astounding agility of her tongue. 
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To follow her at all, you must transform yourself from 
head to foot into one large, receptive, auditory organ.” 

Which was exactly what Goethe objected to; he did 
not want any such storm playing havoc with his dearly- 
won peace, and he usually bowed his head and let it 
blow by him unnoticed. “We had a very interesting 
interview,” he said after his first meeting with her. 
“I never had a chance to say a word.’ Amusingly 
enough, Mme. de Staél had the same complaint to make 
that day, though it was usually his coldness, on the other 
hand, which annoyed her. “For my part,” she said once 
at a court dinner, loudly enough to be heard by the 
poet as he sat silent in his place, “I don’t like Goethe 
till he has had at least a bottle of champagne.” 

When she left Weimar the first of March, 1804, 
Schiller admitted he was completely worn out and felt 
as 1f he had gone through a wasting illness. For she was 
a conscientious reporter, armed with innumerable ques- 
tionnaires, and fell upon the minor experts like Major 
Knebel and the Englishman H. C. Robinson only when 
the others escaped. It seems the irony of fate that the 
woman who seemed so Germanic to the French should 
have seemed so terrifically Gallic to all good Germans— 
which is to say, flippant, impulsive, melodramatic and 
superficial. She had ‘none of the Teutonic depth and 
sense of mystery, none of their taste for the infinite. 
“She is completely insensible,” said Schiller to Goethe, 
“to what we call poetry.” 

A few months later Schiller was taken with a chill 
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from which he never quite recovered. He dragged out 
the autumn between violent attacks of fever and cough- 
ing spells, and the winter following completely ex- 
hausted him. Goethe who had already been dangerously 
ill in 1801 was taken sick at the same time with acute 
nephritis. Neither of them capable of undertaking any 
extended work, and miserable at being separated from 
each other, they spent their days in their several rooms, 
working desultorily at translation. Schiller took hope 
again, however, the beginning of April, 1805. A fragile 
springtime smiled from the budding branches of the 
Esplanade outside his windows; he ventured forth to 
see his friend, who could not yet leave his room. It was 
a touching moment. They looked long at each other, 
and embraced without a word. 

Goethe’s pains grew suddenly worse the first of May, 
and at the same time, Schiller was laid low by the final 
crisis. While one sat there, silent, sunken in his arm- 
chair, trying to go over his notes on Diderot and thus 
escape his dark presentiments, the other raved delir- 
iously in his little room, half raising himself from his 
squalid bed, his visage set and gaunt, his eyes already 
fixed and staring. When all was over on the oth of 
May, they could find no one who dared tell Goethe of 
the death of his friend. The painter Heinrich Meyer 
happened to be in his room talking to him at the time; 
but when they called him out and told him the news, 
he lacked the courage to go back again. “They are all 
hiding something from me,” sighed the poet. “Schiller 
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must be very low.” He was restless that night and 
could not sleep, and Christina heard him crying. When 
she came in the next morning he said: “Tell me; wasn’t 
Schiller very ill yesterday eveningr” His tone was so 
miserable that she burst into sobs. “He is dead!” cried 
Goethe at that, and bowing his head as if she had 
struck him, hid his face in his hands. . 

They asked him if he wanted to see his friend once 
more before he was laid in his coffin. “No!” he cried, 
stretching out his hand as if to ward off the funereal 
vision. .. . “Ach! such destruction. . . . No, never.” 
He had a physical horror of death, dissolution, the end. 
In vain he told himself that there was no such thing 
as death, that dissolution was really but transforma- 
tion, that nothing ever really ended; his pantheistic 
philosophy and theory of evolution could not quench 
his physical fear. He would not even go to the funeral. 
It was a far different picture of Goethe that he wished 
to keep in his heart. “I have just lost a half of my- 
self,” he wrote despairingly. 

There was only one way in which he could keep with 
him the illusion of Schiller’s fraternal presence; by 
continuing to work and to collaborate with him who 
had been for more than ten years his companion in 
struggle and triumph. He had them send him the manu- 
script of the tragedy ‘Demetrius,’ which Schiller had 
left unfinished, and intended to finish it for him. 

Unfortunately the project never went through. Diffi- 
culties accumulated, both without and within: he could 
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not conquer them, and nothing was more agonizing to 
him than to have to admit his own helplessness. “I 
cannot think, without terror, even now, of the state into 
which I suddenly found myself plunged. It was then 
Schiller was really stolen from me.” 

His courage faltered, and he dreaded lest his creative 
ability, so long asleep and awakened with such diffi- 
culty, were to leave him forever. Would he fall back, at 
the age of fifty-five, into the uncertainty, the foolish 
hesitations, and the tragic contradictions of his double 
nature—fervent or cynical, creative or critical, rising 
on wings of idealism or flatly reclining in the material- 
ism of bourgeois life? Would he be Faust or Mephisto, 
Tasso or Antonio—or perhaps both of them, alternately, 
the rest of his days; eternally torn between his devils 
and his angels? Whatever the future, he would be eter- 
nally alone in it, alone in the struggle which was still 
going on deep within him beneath all his appearance of 
steadily growing poise. His loss was irreparable, his 
heart profoundly wounded, his mind uneasy. 

But another catastrophe was fast approaching. The 
horizon of Europe darkened once more. Lashed on by 
the court and the militarists, Prussia, still smarting 
under the humiliation of Valmy, declared war on Napo- 
leon. Charles Augustus sprang again to his saddle. And 
at the very door of Weimar, the guns of Jena spoke. 


CHAPTER XI 
AFTER JENA 


Tue Prussian army soon entered the campaign, and 
betook itself beyond the Saale near the Franconian 
mountains, where the French might be expected to 
emerge. While King Frederick Wilhelm III and the 
Duke of Brunswick, commanding the main division, 
took up their places near Erfurt, Prince Hohenlohe 
established himself at Weimar. It was the beginning of 
October, 1806. 

But Napoleon, resurrecting the old manceuvre at 
Marengo, never appeared in front at all. Hardly was 
he clear of the mountains, when he brushed quickly 
by the home guard at Saalfeld, and slipped off at a 
tangent northeast, seeking, instead of meeting the 
enemy face to face, to overwhelm them on their left 
wing, and thus cut off their retreat by the Dresden 
road. 

Goethe was plunged into despair by the turn of 
events in the little duchy. He remained outwardly cool 
and continued to produce operettas in his theatre in 
despite of war and warriors, but he felt strongly that 
Charles Augustus was gambling away his crown and 
the destiny of his country. 
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Just the same it was an imposing spectacle, that 
Hohenlohe camp in the outskirts of the city. A sea of 
tents. In the morning the soldiers busily chopped wood, 
made fires, slaughtered and cut up cattle, while the 
mess boys went here and there distributing coffee and 
brandy, a noisy, animated throng. In the afternoon, 
the grenadiers of the Prussian guard bedecked them- 
selves in their new uniforms and, neat and shining as 
if they had each of them just come out of a bandbox, 
marched proudly up and down the flag-decked streets. 
Parades alternated with reviews. The little capital had 
a gay, proud look; everyone hovered around the Prus- 
sian officers and court functionaries, for whom the finest 
lodgings had been taken. The King and the lovely 
Queen Louise had come to review and inspire the troops. 
They lived near Goethe’s house, and he could see the 
crowds pressing after them with adoration whenever 
they went out. Martial spirit shone in every face, the 
sparkling autumn air glittered on sword and decoration, 
and Wilhelm III and Charles Augustus left for the 
battle amid cheers and fanfares. But Goethe could not 
shake off his dark forebodings. Napoleon was his hero, 
and he believed him to be invincible. 

In the meantime the Emperor had worked out his 
maneuvre, and alarming news reached Weimar. The 
Prussians had been taken by surprise at Saalfeld, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand had met death in the engagement, and 
rumor had it that the French were pressing steadily 
on. The 11th of October, Maria Paulovna, Crown Prin- 
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cess of Weimar and sister of Czar Alexander, fled with 
her husband. The 13th, the Queen followed her. A spasm 
of fear shook the town—and Goethe calmly gave his 
latest operetta. 

Finally, the 14th of October, about seven in the 
morning, cannonading could be heard in the direction 
of Jena. Hysterical rumors flew round the court. At 
eleven o'clock the dowager duchess hesitated no longer, 
but had her carriage made ready and took the road to 
Erfurt. Panic seized on everyone. Duchess Louise re- 
mained alone in the chateau; and Goethe quietly 
awaited the course of events in his house. . . . 

Two great battles were going on simultaneously. The 
Duke of Brunswick, upon learning of Napoleon’s ma- 
neuvre, had turned right about and rejoined Marshal 
Davout at Auerstadt, but he was badly wounded almost 
immediately, and his distressed troops beat a hasty re- 
treat, badly cut up and fighting all the way. As for 
the Hohenlohe army, it was attacked at Jena and 
chopped to pieces by the Emperor with the aid of his 
lieutenants, Lannes, Soult and Augereau. The defeated 
army melted back toward Weimar from Jena with 
Murat’s cavalry close on their heels, only to meet their 
defeated brethren from Auerstadt. The city was sub- 
merged beneath the cross-current of a double disaster. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon, the cannon were 
already close upon Weimar and balls whistled over 
Goethe’s house. Soon he could hear the cries of the 
fugitives, and see the tips of their guns go by over 
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his garden wall. It was a tragic procession: men, horses, 
wagons, everything mingled in confusion at street cor- 
ner and gate. Wounded men wandered among the aban- 
doned gun supports and broken wheels. A sad home- 
coming for those once confident troops. The human 
river rose minute by minute until there was finally an 
indescribable welter on the Erfurt road. Those behind 
attempted to pass those in front of them, and the horses 
reared nervously behind the close-packed wagons. Their 
agonized minds could compass but one idea: to flee 
west, and then farther west. 

And then, suddenly, close on their heels at the Gate 
of Women, appeared the hussars: standing in their stir- 
rups, erect on lathered horses that lowered their head- 
pieces and foamed at the mouth, coming at a mad 
gallop, sabers flashing free, hair flying in the wind, red 
cloaks fluttering like unchained devils. Goethe sent 
them beer and wine by his son Augustus and his secre- 
tary Riemer, and with one leap the troopers were out 
of their saddles and dispersing among the houses. 

One incident made the poet thoughtful. The young 
officer commanding the detachment, a slim young man 
with hair curled like a woman’s, came up to him briskly 
and said, bowing politely, one finger at his shako: “Sein 
Excellenz, Herr Rat von Goethe?—Elsdssicher Leut- 
nant Wilhelm von Turckhetm!” It was the son of his 
patrician love in Frankfort, Lili Schoenemann. . . 

The young officer asked to be guided to the chateau, 
where he was directed to prepare to receive an impor- 
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tant personage who might arrive that very evening: 
M. le Maréchal Ney. Goethe, hearing this, begged the 
privilege of according the Maréchal his hospitality. His 
house was already well filled: some Weimar refugees 
had sought shelter there, and sixteen exhausted Alsatian 
cavalrymen had installed themselves in most of the re- 
maining rooms. Mattresses lay in rows on every floor. 
But there was still one large salon which they might 
keep for the great leader. Von Turckheim thought it 
an excellent idea, and they made ready for him. 

Goethe retired after dinner, leaving it to Riemer to 
receive the great man. The noise of pillaging could be 
heard throughout the town, and from his window 
Goethe could see the great fires gleam on dark columns 
of infantry, still marching by as night came on. 

Then, suddenly, violent bursts of knocking from 
below; oaths, drunken cries and protestations; and Rie- 
mer’s voice arguing with someone. Two . drunken 
cavalrymen had burst into the hall and made their way 
to the kitchen, where, loosening their sword belts and 
putting down their shakos, they beat upon the table, 
smoothed their drooping mustachios and demanded 
food and drink. Christina brought them wine, beer, 
bread and sausage in her fear. They ate ravenously, 
completed the job of getting drunk, on which they had 
already made good progress, and, when the charms of 
the kitchen began to pall on them, demanded to see 
the master of the house. When, in spite of him, they 
began to climb the Roman stairway, Riemer flew to 
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find Goethe and begged him to come. A torch in his 
hand, and clad in the loose flowing dressing gown he 
called “the prophet’s mantle,” the poet went down— 
and completely disarmed them with his grave dignity. 
“They were, astonishingly, transformed into courteous 
Frenchmen again, filled a glass, and begged him to drink 
a toast with them. He did so, and after a few more 
words, retired once more.” 

But all danger was not yet over. A few hours later, 
haunted, as drunken men are, by one fixed and allur- 
ing idea, the two ruffians determined to go find Goethe 
again. Why couldn’t they go upstairs? They wanted 
to go upstairs, and Riemer was an oaf and a pig. They 
would go upstairs and find the master. In the middle 
of the night, growling threats, they made their way up 
and entered Goethe’s room, waving their bayonets. 
Christina, pale with fear, threw herself before them, 
screamed for help, and finally, with the help of a refugee 
she had sheltered, threw them out of the room. They 
retired, grumbling, to an adjoining suite which had 
been reserved for the marshal’s cavalry officers, and 
lay there on the floor till dawn, when they were routed 
out at the point of the sword by an aide-de-camp. 

Ney arrived in the morning, but spent only a few 
hours in his room. Then came the other marshals— 
Victor, Lannes and Augereau. The latter threw a de- 
tachment of guards around the house, made the poet.a 
visit of courtesy, and even begged to be presented to 
his son Augustus, a healthy boy of seventeen, whose 
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rough manners were easily at home in the free and 
roistering life of the soldiers. 

Christina waited on table for them. There was such 
a marked contrast between her friendly, good-humoured 
vulgarity, her slatternly appearance, and Goethe's ele- 
gant, reserved distinction, that the officers took her for 
his maid-servant; and their confusion was all the more 
natural since she called him Herr Koncillor, was never 
present at his meals, and seemed content enough to 
stay in the kitchen. She was, besides, much more at 
home with the hussars than with the marshals, and, to 
bolster up her failing spirits—for running a house was 
a great burden to her in those days—she did not hesi- 
tate to drink her bottle of wine with the best of them, 
a habit which was understandable when one realizes 
she had to distribute some twelve bucketsful of bottles 
to the soldiers every day. Every room in the great 
house was taken: there were twenty-eight beds to 
make one day, and forty the next, for officers and men 
alike. Orderlies, dispatch riders and messboys thronged 
up and down the great Empire stairway. Poor Chris- 
tina! she liked the excitement, and joked with the cap- 
tains sometimes, only to find herself in return the 
subject of their indiscretions and familiarities. Goethe 
found it out; he owed her his life, and it was his duty 
to assure her of a position of safety, dignity and se- 
curity. There was only one way to do it: on Sunday, 
October roth, he married her. They exchanged rings 
in the little sacristy of the court chapel, in the presence 
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of Riemer and Augustus. On the rings was inscribed 
simply the date of the battle of Jena. His act was one 
of justice and gratitude. 

In the meantime great events were taking place at 
the chateau. Napoleon made his entrance, the very day 
after the victory. He was announced by Rapp and 
preceded by Murat. The latter was in the seventh 
heaven. In his tight embroidered collar, his snug jacket 
with its heavy gilt Brandenburgs, his curvetting horse 
gay with varicolored ribbons, his waving hat effervesc- 
ing with plumes, he made his way slowly into the city 
at the head of his general staff. The cheers around him 
rose to his head like bubbles in champagne, and he 
savored his triumph slowly. He it was, and he only, 
who had turned the Prussian retreat into a rout with 
his keen pursuit troops. 

The Emperor, following after him, arrived after 
nightfall, at a brisk trot, accompanied only by Ber- 
thier and a few dragoons in tigerskin casques. He 
alighted heavily before the entrance to the palace. A 
woman awaited him at the head of the great stairway. 
He frowned in annoyance, and throwing back the folds 
of his mantle but leaving his cocked hat set snugly on 
his head, he asked her brusquely: “And who are your” 
“I am the Duchess of Weimar.” “The Duchess of Wei- 
mar? I pity you: J am going to ruin your husband.” 
He strode to his own apartments, and dined alone. 
. .. But the next day, feeling less irritated, he con- 
descended to dine with his hostess. 
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Imagine the scene in the chateau dining hall. The 
Duchess with her tall, slim figure, calm and even regal 
in her white dress, a black satin shawl folded around 
her shoulders; Napoleon in the costume of a guards- 
man, his brow heavy with thought, his manner nerv- 
ously preoccupied, striding up and down the room, his 
hands clasped behind his back, before sitting down to 
dinner, and speaking abruptly to her: 

“But how could your husband have been mad enough 
to try to stand against me?” 

“Your Majesty would have despised him had he 
not done so.” 

“And why sor” 

“He has been in the service of the King of Prussia 
for thirty years now. It would have been rank cowardice 
to have abandoned him at the very moment when he 
was girding himself to meet an adversary as redoubt- 
able as your Highness.” 

The Emperor seemed struck by her clever and 
courageous answer, equally creditable to her and flat- 
tering to himself; during their meal, he was cordial 
and even gallant, and by the end of the evening he 
avowed that he had made up his mind. He would order 
all pillaging to cease, and spare the Duke if he re- 
signed his part in the resistance immediately and came 
back to his own duchy. 

“Madame,” he said in ending, “you are the most 
admirable woman I have ever known, and you have 
saved your husband. I pardon him: but remember it 
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is only for your sake. As for him, he is despicable.” 
And when he got back into his own apartments, after 
‘promising that his guns should spare her Weimar, he 
added in Rapp’s ear: “Just the same, that woman has 
no fear of our two hundred cannons.” 

What he could not realize was that she showed the 
same high courage and nobility in her private life. 
Her devotion to Charles Augustus was all the more 
admirable since he was constantly, openly and un- 
worthily unfaithful to her. Three days after that 
memorable scene, Goethe, who was still the Prince’s 
confidant in his moral vagaries, sent him word his mis- 
tress, the actress Caroline Jagemann, had given birth 
to a son—“‘well formed and nicely colored.” 

The pillaging was over. The inhabitants—who had 
for the most part fled to the chateau—returned to their 
homes. So did the royal family. Goethe distributed food 
and clothing. The state of the city was pitiable; many 
of his friends were left destitute. Wieland’s house had 
escaped the general rioting, but Baroness von Stein’s 
was ransacked from top to bottom. Sick and wounded 
filled the theatre and churches. 

Fortunately, the new commander of the post, who 
took his place after the departure of the Emperor and 
his marshals, was able to reéstablish order expertly and 
easily. He was General Dentzel, a native of the Palati- 
nate, and once a student at Jena. On October 17 he 
begged the poet to have no fear from that time for- 
ward, for “by order of Maréchal Lannes and in homage 
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to the great Goethe” he would take all necessary meas- 
ures for his safety. The next morning a distinguished 
guest appeared at Goethe’s door with an order from 
the commandant that he should be billeted there. He 
was an old acquaintance of Goethe’s, Baron Vivant 
Denon, Napoleon’s comrade in Egypt, and Inspector 
General of the Beaux Arts and the national museums. 
They had met in Venice, and renewed their friendship 
over etchings and prints, while Denon had a medallion 
made of his eminent Amphitryon. 

A few days later Napoleon made his entrance into 
Berlin and Charles Augustus his bow to army life. 
While one went on to meet the Cossacks in the snows 
of Eylau, the other came back to Weimar and entered, 
willy-nilly, into the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The two years following the battle of Jena were 
shadowed by deaths. Duchess Amelia died in 1807, 
and in 1808, Goethe’s mother. But Goethe had no time 
to abandon himself to his grief. He was entering upon 
one of the richest periods, creatively, of his life. Per- 
haps the very fact of brushing by the skirts of death 
and danger gave him a new vitality, higher hopes, and 
keener inspiration. He had just finished the first part 
of “Faust,” and was engaged in composing his magnifi- 
cent poem “Pandora.” The discordant voices which had 
so long striven against each other in his soul seemed 
to unite for once in matchless harmony. He set to work 
on his “Elective Affinities,” the “Werther” of his six- 
tieth year, with a youthful verve which recalled the 
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epochs of Strasbourg and Frankfort. As if he realized 
that he had reached a summit and was free at last of 
those pathetic struggles which had so long torn his 
genius; as if he felt he had finally conquered the black 
demons of doubt and bitterness; he thought of writing 
the story of his life, collected documents, and noted 
down memories for the book which he was to call 
“Poetry and Truth.” In spite of his troubled existence, 
his trips to and from Jena, and his wanderings to 
Bohemian watering places, in spite of the turbulent 
political situation, he -had never felt more sure, more 
steady, or more at peace. And people wondered that 
he did not spend himself in vain regret... . His 
mother’s death was sad, of course; the dear old lady 
took with her a past full of beloved memories, and 
took with her, too, a tender sympathy that never fal- 
tered to the end, bearing and understanding anything 
her son desired to make him happier. But it was just 
that: the past. And Minister Goethe had no time to 
mourn. He sent Christina to Frankfort to see about 
the inheritance.1 He himself was overburdened with 
preparations for the Congress of Erfurt. 

The Congress of Erfurt! Memorable and unique as- 
sembly. The court shook their heads with satisfaction 
as they counted over the number of crowned heads 
who would be present there: the Czar of All the Rus- 


*He had lived up till then on his salary as minister and his author's 
royalties. It was not until his sixtieth year, therefore, that he re- 
ceived his part of the paternal fortune, to the extent of about 50,000 
marks. 
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sias, the Emperor of France, four kings; thirty-four 
dukes and princes—not to mention the innumerable 
marshals, ministers and ambassadors who would be 
swept in the wake of their sovereigns—not to mention 
Talma and the Comédie Francaise, whom Napoleon 
was bringing with him. Weimar expected great things 
from the Congress: a magnificent spectacle, and be- 
sides, all the glory and favor which should certainly 
fall on the little Duchy after such a happy event. The 
two emperors had been reconciled at Tilsit, and Maria 
Paulovna was making ready, not without pride, to go 
to meet her brother Alexander. 

The 27th of September, 1808, the Czar betook him- 
self from Weimar to Erfurt in his carriage, and 
Napoleon went as far as Miinchenholzen to meet him. 
Charles Augustus followed the sovereigns, and wrote 
commanding Goethe to Erfurt. Goethe did not move a 
foot. Charles Augustus thereupon scolded him and re- 
served a place for him in Erfurt near the ducal resi- 
dence. Goethe gave in at that, and arrived the 20th of 
September. 

The Congress paraded its splendors in a setting 
Goethe knew of old: he had been there dozens of times, 
on foot or on horseback, with the Duke or Duchess 
Amelia. History in the old days had walked those silent 
streets on tiptoe; she walked with clanging spurs in 
1808. Dignitaries thronged the palace. The former statt- 
halter, Dalberg, had become the highest personage in 
the Confederation of the Rhine, bishop-prince, and 
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Napoleon’s prime favorite. Serious and dignified, the 
great decoration of the Legion of Honor on his left side, 
a cross of brilliants sparkling on the soft muslin of his 
neckpiece, he bent his white, faultlessly curled head low 
over M. Talleyrand’s armchair. 

Goethe went to the Comédie Frangaise every evening, 
and mingled with the “theatreful of kings” to see the 
tragedies enacted: “Andromaque,” “Britannicus,” 
“CEdipus,” and many others. He was besieged with in- 
vitations; and one night, supping with the Foreign 
Minister Champagny, Duc de Cadore, beside Burgoing, 
French Minister in Dresden, he met Maret, Duc de 
Bassano. And Maret spoke of Goethe to Napoleon. At 
ten o’clock, the morning of October second, the famous 
interview between the two great men took place. 

The statthalter’s house, the stairway thick with gen- 


erals and aides. . . . Epaulets and uniforms in a shift- 
ing pattern. . . . Dress sabers, dragging and clanging 
on the marble steps. . . . The Emperor was holding 


his audiences during breakfast as usual. Goethe was 
expected. He was in court costume, his hair carefully 
curled. A fat Polish chamberlain begged him to be kind 
enough to wait just a moment. In the antechamber, 
his friend Councilor Miller presented him to Talley- 
rand and Savary. The chief of the supply division, 
General Daru, arrived at the same moment. The door 
was flung open, and they all entered Napoleon’s room 
at the same time. Lannes and Berthier were already 
there. 
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It was a large apartment already well known to 
Goethe. The tapestries hung there the same as ever, 
but the pictures were gone from the walls. Gone was 
Duchess Amelia, smiling, dressed for the ball, her little 
black mask in her hand. Gone were all the former statt- 
halters. Nothing was left in that great room but a 
small round table, with silver service on it; and there, 
before it, a short, stocky man, getting a little fat, get- 
ting a little bald above his protruding forehead; 
rumored to be forty years old. The Emperor. He went 
on with his breakfast. Talleyrand took his place a short 
distance away on the right, Daru a little closer on the 
left. They talked finances, and war levies. 

And then Napoleon saw Goethe and bade him draw 
near. 

“How old are your” 

eSIXty, oiTe, | 

“You are very well preserved. . . . I know you are 
the greatest tragic poet in Germany.” 

“Sire, you do our country an injustice. We believe we 
have our great men, like all other countries. Your High- 
ness must have heard of Schiller, Lessing and Wieland.” 

“Not much, frankly. I did read the ‘Thirty Years’ 
War, and, if you will pardon my saying so, I thought 
it furnished only subjects for the cheapest kind of 
drama. . . . You usually live in Weimar: is that where 
the celebrated authors of Germany are to be found?” 

“Sire, they are much honored there, but we have only 
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one man famous throughout Europe at the moment: 
and that is Wieland.” 

“I would like very much to see M. Wieland.” 

“If Your Majesty will allow me to convey your 
message to him, I am sure he will hasten here imme- 
diately.” 

“Does he speak French?” 

“He is familiar with it. He has even edited several 
translations of French works.” 

“You must go to our theatre every evening while 
you are here. It won’t be bad for you to see some good 
French tragedy. .. .” 

Daru at this point endeavored to intimate that 
Goethe had translated Voltaire’s “Mahomet” and there- 
fore—But the Emperor cut him short: “That is not a 
good play,” he said shortly, and began to speak of 
“Werther.” He had read it seven times, taken it to 
Egypt with him, and knew it practically by heart. He 
criticized one passage as not being true to life. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. 

Goethe, smiling, admitted the acuteness of his criti- 
cism, but added: “But is it not permissible, Sire, to have 
recourse to an artifice to obtain an effect which nature 
alone is not able to produce?” 

But Napoleon had turned back to the theatre again. 
“Fatalist tragedies? I don’t like them. They were 
commendable once, but what is destiny today? Destiny 
today is the art of political science.” 

He turned again to Daru and plunged once more 
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into the subject of taxes. Tactfully, Goethe withdrew 
to a window by a balcony, and let the past flood over 
him like a tide. Thirty years before he had stood there, 
in that very room, and many a sad or joyous hour 
had he spent there in the succeeding thirty years, in 
those thirty years of peaceful, provincial life. “Destiny 
is now the art of political science.” . . . The vanished 
picture of Duchess Amelia swam dimly before his eyes, 
and all the richness of his life rose up before him. . . . 
He did not see Talleyrand go out, nor realize that Ber- 
thier and Savary had also started toward the door. 
He did not even hear the Maréchal Soult announced, 
nor see him, as with powerful figure, unkempt wig, and 
heavy, jerky walk, the Duke of Dalmatia entered. 
Napoleon questioned him about affairs in Poland, grow- 
ing difficult. He tripped him up and teased him with 
malicious pleasure; he was in a good humour that 
morning. 

Then, suddenly changing his mind, he got up from 
table, laid down his napkin, and went straight over 
to Goethe, seized upon him and drew him aside in one 
corner. 

“Are you married? Have you any children? What 
is your position in the court at Weimar? . . . Ah, the 
Duchess! she is a woman of unusual merit. The Duke 
was pretty bad for a while. He has improved on cor- 
rection.” 

“Sire, the correction was heavy for the offense. But 
such things are outside my realm, in any case. All I 
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know is that he is a generous patron of art and letters, 
and that we are all thankful to have him as our ruler.” 

“Do you know the Bishop-Prince?” 

“Yes, Sire: I might almost say intimately. He is a 
nobleman of great wit, learning and generosity.” 

“Well, you will see him sleeping quietly with his 
wit on the King of Wurtemberg’s shoulder at the play 
this evening. ... Have you met the Russian Em- 
perorP” 

“No, Sire, but I hope very much to, in the near 
future.” ' E 

“He speaks your language very well. If you write 
anything about the meeting at Erfurt, you must dedi- 
cate it. to him... ..” 

All through the interview, Napoleon was cordial and 
even familiar, showing his approbation with a gesture, 
or confirming it with a brisk “That’s right,” his face 
animated, his attitude alert. Sometimes he repeated 
Goethe’s answers out loud, as if the better to discern 
his meaning through the intricacies of his hesitant 
French, and often, after giving his own opinion in gen- 
eral conversation, he turned toward him with a 
gracious: “Well, and what does M. Goethe think of 
that?” 

But the audience was drawing to a close. Catching 
the Chamberlain’s eye, the poet bowed and took his 
leave. The Emperor was well pleased. “There goes a 
man,” he said to Daru, as he came back to his break- 
fast table. 
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That evening, Talleyrand made nis way to Goethe 
in the theatre, put himself at his service, and adroitly 
found a good place for him in the midst of the throngs 
of princes, kings, ministers and marshals. But a little 
while later, the poet heard the Comedians even more 
at his ease: Napoleon invited himself to Weimar, and 
brought the troupe with him, the 6th of October. 

Goethe’s theatre entertained the Comédie Frangaise! 
He felt that it was a consecration. There, on the stage 
which he had wrought for himself, and for which he 
had translated Voltaire, the great Talma played Vol- 
taire’s “The Death of Cesar.” 

Weimar had never been so gay: king and prince 
followed the two emperors from Erfurt. Germany 
breathed again in peace, and these festivities sealed the 
friendship of Napoleon and Charles Augustus. The sit- 
uation was a dramatic reversal of the one of two years 
before. Then the storm had loomed dark above Jena 
and the little court at Weimar had taken trembling to 
their heels: today the master of the world was there, 
not as an anxious general, but as a triumphant sov- 
ereign. His anger was turned now toward Spain, his 
smiles were for Thuringia and Saxony; they basked 
in the sun of his glory and his patronage. A surge of 
emotion swept over the audience when Talma de- 
claimed the magnanimous words of Cesar: 

Battle I love, but never punishment; 


Suspicion and revenge unheeding hear, 
And without violence rule the conquered sphere. 
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Je sais combattre, vaincre et ne sais point punir, 
Allons, n’écoutons point ni soupcon, ni vengeance, 
Sur [Univers soumis regnons sans violence .. . 


_ The evening ended in a ball at the new palace. The 
Emperor called Goethe and Wieland to him in the 
ballroom. 

“I hope you were pleased with our performance?” 
he said, and then added to Goethe: “Tragedy should be 
the school of kings and peoples, and the supreme 
achievement of the poet. You should come to Paris, re- 
write the ‘Death of Czsar’ and show how happy he 
might have made the world, had he lived. . . . Noth- 
ing equals a really good tragedy. From a certain point 
of view, it is better than history itself... .” 

Then, addressing himself particularly to Wieland: 

“T assure you, Tacitus never taught me a thing. Do 
you know a more sweeping or, often, more unjust de- 
tractor of mankind? He can find criminal motives in 
the simplest deeds, and makes the emperors into deep- 
dyed villains to hold their genius up to admiration. 
Somebody once said, with great justice, that his 
“Annals” are not a history of the Empire but a résumé 
of the Roman police records. .. . Am [| not right, M. 
Wieland? But I am keeping you. We are not here to 
talk Tacitus. See how well Emperor Alexander dances!” 

Lannes and Maret were staying with Goethe. He 
gave a large luncheon in their honor the next day, and 
dined that evening at Bertuch’s, with Burgoing, Wie- 
land, Talma and his wife. Everyone in Weimar was in 
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high spirits. The whole town talked of Goethe and 
Napoleon’s interview, and their mutual admiration. 
The 14th of October, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Jena, Goethe and Wieland both received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Goethe was still in the seventh heaven when he 
asked the Talmas to lunch the next day. No one could 
resist the French charm, and poet and actor vied with 
each other in compliments. Why shouldn’t Goethe ac- 
cept Napoleon’s invitation and come to Paris? said 
Talma. He could stay at Talma’s house. Why, the whole 
city would envy him the privilege of being host to the 
author of “Werther.” 

The author of “Werther.” . . . That appellation fell 
strangely on the ears of the sexagenarian. His thoughts 
went back thirty-five years as he heard it. He could 
hardly believe that the young man wandering, reading 
Ossian, under the apple trees of Garbenheim, was really 
he. Of course it was, for he had just admitted to Talma, 
that one can’t write a thing like that, without its leav- 
ing a scar... . And yet... A whole lifetime sepa- 
rated him from his romanticist hero. He looked back 
over the long years which had led that troubled and 
rebellious youth to the threshold of an old age calm and 
crowned already with laurel. His road had been rugged, 
but spaced with milestones of masterpieces like “G6tz 
von Berlichingen,” “Werther,” “Clavigo,’ “Stella,” 
“Iphigenia,” “Torquato Tasso,” and “Wilhelm Meis- 


ter’; and thick planted with innumerable lyric flowers 
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—Lieder, society verse, ballads, elegies, epistles, epi- 
grams and cantatas. And the road led straight and 


_ unflinching to his final triumph, his opus magnum— 


for this year, this very year of the Congress of Erfurt, 
was to see appear, in his completed works, the tragedy 
of Marguerite; the first part of “Faust.” 

The edifice had been slowly built, with pain and 
sometimes hesitation. But the architecture of the pro- 
logue, like a majestic entrance gate, showed forth the 
grandeur of the plan. All his sophistication and experi- 
ence as man of the world and leader among men had 
been thrown into the crucible of his meditation, and 
he had gleaned thoughts for his poem from every cor- 
ner of the moral universe. His own paradoxical ten- 
dencies, the fundamental contrasts and contradictions 
in his dual personality, ever seeking to resolve them- 
selves into sublime harmony, found their voice in his 
hero, alternately tempted of Mephistopheles and hungry 
for God. All life cried out in that drama of human un- 
certainty and human longing: the loneliness of genius, 
the anguish of high soaring thought, the torments of 
love, the delirious pursuit of beauty, the joy of the 
completed work. Beyond the dank walls of Marguerite’s 
dungeon, stretched far away before his eyes, among the 
Spartan mountains, by Menelaus’ palace, the proces- 
sion of captive Trojan women, the gathering of 
Helen’s handmaidens. The Gothic Cathedral of that 
first Faust spoke man’s anguish and his misery, his 
early broken wings, the immensity of his aspiration and 
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his fall. But far beyond that troubled setting gleamed 
the white Acropolis. | 

Napoleon and Talma did not realize that he had 
reached another milestone on his road. The author of 
“Werther’? No. He was, he would be, the author 
of “Faust.” 


CHAPTER XII 
ABOVE THE WAR 


GoreTHE had an extraordinary visitor a year before 
the Congress of Erfurt: the girl who was to be the wife 
of the poet Arnim and the stormy Muse of German 
romanticism—Bettina Brentano. He received her at 
first with great pleasure: she came from his own city 
of Frankfort, and was the daughter of the Maximiliane 
he had once loved and the granddaughter of Sophie de 
Laroche. She was an extraordinary girl. Just twenty- 
two, she affected the fearless naiveté of childhood, and 
more sensuous than genuinely emotional, was alter- 
nately sincere and coquettish, swept off her feet with 
emotion and self-conscious to the point of affectation. 
Prince von Puckler wittily called her “Orlanda Furiosa” 
and she gave Goethe an able demonstration of the jus- 
tice of the appellation. For ten days she was crazy 
about him. She pursued him with her knowingly childish 
little attentions, and her factitious enthusiasm, and 
surrounded him with a noisy, demonstrative and almost 
hysterical adoration which embarrassed him, hardened 
to admiration as he was. Her vivacity amused him, and 
her open worship of him was flattering, but after she 
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capacity for conversation, he fled to Jena to gather his 
scattered thoughts together and work a month in peace. 
That was in December, 1807. 

Winter had brought the snow and wind, and night 
fell early. Once he had done his daily stint on his 
“Pandora,” Goethe would hasten out to spend his eve- 
nings with his friend the learned bookseller Fromann. 
As he approached the house, he saw, above the garden 
wall, the windows shining bright beneath tall gables, 
thick frosted and garlanded with icicles, and as he 
opened the door, a warm tide of good cheer and friendli- 
ness enveloped him. Within a gay and cultivated group 
gathered around the center table under the green shaded 
lamp, and while they waited for their evening tea, 
Minna Herzlieb, the adopted daughter of the house- 
hold, played a Mozart sonata; and then they brought 
out the magic lantern, or entered into heated discus- 
sions on literary form. Fromann had just brought out 
an edition of Petrarch’s “Sonnets,” and sonnets were in 
high favor among them. Sometimes they even had 
poetry competitions. 

Often among the company was a transient guest 
whom Goethe had once presented to his friends, and 
who was the most fantastic person they had ever seen. 
He was a youngish man, with a face like a faun, but 
an unwashed, grey-white faun; fiery eyes under bushy 
eyebrows, a big-framed, gaunt, stooping figure, a gut- 
tural Pomeranian accent, and a strange manner, good 
humoured and erratic at the same time. He was one 
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day to marry a woman off the streets, and end his life 
in the robe of a preaching friar in Rome, and he was, 
since Schiller’s death, the most celebrated dramatist in 
Germany, Zachary Werner. False prophet that he was, 
he foretold the coming of the reign of love in burning 
and sibylline words, and dragged his latest poems out 
of his pockets on greasy bits of paper. Goethe, who at 
first found him “interesting, and rather attractive” now 
bore with him only because he still hoped to get him 
to write something for the Weimar Theatre. And he 
sacrificed himself tothe Weimar cause in so doing, for 
Werner grew to be more and more of a burden, and 
Goethe positively detested him when he took to Ue- 
claiming the verses with which Minna Herzlieb inspired 
him. Stung to emulation, Goethe found himself taking 
part in a sonnet contest, in spite of his lifelong aversion 
to that form of poetry. Perhaps he was also stung to 
jealousy. ... 

Minna Herzlieb! She was only a child—but quite a 
different variety of child from tripping Miss Bettina. 
Goethe had watched her grow up from her earliest 
youth, and spoiled her like a fond father; and now, of- 
a sudden, and to his astonishment, he realized that she 
was a woman, and felt himself falling a prey to his old 
disease of love. She was just eighteen, and had large 
brown eyes, heavily fringed with dark eyelashes, a 
bisque doll complexion, and a slim, delicate figure in 
the clinging white gowns she always wore. Heavy brown 
braids encircled her head like a crown, and her charm 
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was exquisite and languid, with a dreamy, melancholy 
mystery about it, like that of a girl in a Pre-Raphaelite 
picture. When she entered the room the heart of “the 
dear old gentleman” as she always, disappointingly, 
called him, began acting as though he were not an old 
gentleman at all. He felt a young Werther again, and 
during two weeks of tremulous emotion in Jena, wrote 
the marvellous series of seventeen sonnets that Bettina 
proceeded to appropriate, transpose into prose, and pub- 
lish in her fraudulent “Letters of Goethe and a Child.” 
. . . But his unexpected surge of emotion terrified him. 
One morning he packed up his clothes and papers, and 
fled Jena—without saying good-bye. He took with him 
a sweet picture in his heart; and Odile, heroine of his 
“Elective Affinities,’ would steal from Minna Herzlieb 
her most appealing traits. 

Goethe had drunk the magic philter of youth and 
love, and at sixty was a madder lover than ever. No 
pretty woman passed him in those days that his eye 
did not linger on her. And what about Christina? Well, 
he was faithful to her as long as she was his mistress; 
now that she was his lawful wife, his fidelity began to 
be more doubtful. And yet he did not abandon himself 
to all temptations: he was beginning his bitter appren- 
ticeship of renunciation. He was learning one of the 
rules of life, the heavy law that weighs on mankind and 
bids him conquer himself if he would keep his destiny 
unclouded and his little happiness alive; it is the 
secondary theme that plays counterpoint to all the 
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variations in “Elective Affinities” and the “Travels of 
Wilhelm Meister.” 

He had every year, since the attack of illness which 
_ had kept him in his armchair while Schiller was dying, 
gone for the season to the waters at Carlsbad. Four 
or five months every summer among the luxuriant 
foliage of the Bohemian resort gave him the strength 
to get through a Weimar winter. And it gave him other 
things too: a change of air and environment, and—a 
chance to escape Christina. He found her infinitely more 
attractive from a safe distance, and sent her endless 
ribbons and necklaces to console her for the malicious 
gossip of the court. For Christina was becoming s¢nsi- 
tive. While he was in Carlsbad, his dear friends in 
Weimar seized the opportunity of another visit from 
Mme. de Staél, to tell her, in great and vivid detail, 
about Christina; and Christina, in her turn, complained 
to her husband. His unconcerned answer was that you 
shouldn’t be surprised at such pettiness, or let yourself 
be affected by it; you should merely rise serenely above 
all questions of “what will the world say?” and live your 
own life, following your own standards. 

But, like most people, he was quite incapable of fol- 
lowing his own philosophic precepts, or living up to that 
counsel of perfection. Instead of leaving poor Christina 
in peace in her garden and her kitchen, he decided 
that she must go out in society, pay calls, “if only for 
a quarter of an hour,” and receive them. And so her 
tich Thuringian dialect with its earthy accent could 
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be heard breaking heavily through the affected har- 
monies of the Weimar salons. Baroness von Stein 
finally, and, so she said, at the cost of a supreme 
spiritual effort, consented to receive “that creature” in 
1808, and the Goethes accordingly gave a large tea for 
thirty in the house of the Frauenplan. Schiller’s widow, 
who refused to be propitiated, and spread abroad the 
most venomous gossip concerning Goethe’s “fatter half,” 
was present. And then came the supreme triumph, and 
Christina was presented at court. After that, Goethe 
no longer hesitated to take her to spend a summer at 
Carlsbad, or to present her to the Duchess of Courland 
and even the Prinzessen von Hohenzollern. He was 
masculinely blind to the real state of things, and never 
realized that the friendly smiles were transformed into 
supercilious sneers as soon as his back was turned. 

For Christina remained incurably vulgar. She lived 
beside the great poet and great scholar completely in- 
different and deaf to ideas, almost illiterate to the end 
—her letters are thick with errors—and without the 
slightest desire, even, for refinement or cultivation. 
Worst of all, she grew heavier with the years, yawned 
with boredom in the company of her meditative and 
often silent husband, and sought distraction outside 
her home; and distractions which were appropriate 
neither to her years nor to her position. At forty, Wei- 
mar saw her at every fair and festival; at forty-three, 
she was still industriously taking dancing lessons, in 
spite of the growing stoutness that made her pant at 
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any exertion. Her taste ran to honest noise, good food, 
wine and, above all, “schlampagne.”’ The evening she 
was presented at court, aristocratic Jeanne Schopen- 
hauer saw her in a salon there, shouting and screaming 
with laughter at a riotous table full of half drunken 
merrymakers. “The champagne made heads hum, the 
corks popped merrily, the ladies shrieked with excite- 
ment, and Goethe stood silent and unsmiling in a cor- 
ner.” An eloquent, and pathetic, contrast. . . . 

But sometimes Goethe resigned himself to being a 
Roman among Romans and singing “Ergo bibamus,” 
with Christina and her friends. She always retained her 
physical hold on him, and his relations with her did 
not cease till some time later. She was, besides,— 
remember,—loyal, obedient, self-effacing and tirelessly 
anxious to serve, sparing him and taking upon herself 
any number of duties, running his accounts and seeing 
to a thousand and one details. When she was attacked 
he always loyally, if a little sadly, took her part. Which 
irritated his more ethereal lady admirers, who thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that they were the Egerias of his 
thought and the chosen confidantes of his soul. 

A terrific scene took place between Bettina and Chris- 
tina when the former, now Frau von Arnim, came back 
to Weimar in 1811. Bettina could not bear to see her 
hero dedicate his life to such a companion, and one 
day when the three of them were at an exhibition of 
paintings together, the two women had it out in public, 
Bettina grossly insulted Christina, and the whole town 
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rang with the scandal: in fact word flew from salon to 
salon that Frau von Arnim had called Councilor 
Goethe’s wife a stuffed sausage. . . . The insulted hus- 
band forbade Bettina his door, but the court sided with 
her and against him. 

He reached Carlsbad with relief. It was the first 
place in which he had mixed in society for years, for 
even in Italy he always travelled incognito. Far from 
his wife, and from his son who was no greater comfort 
to him, he was not averse to going out. The noise of 
European war echoed but dimly in those charming 
pleasure towns, where all the high Austrian aristocracy, 
the Metternichs, Lichnowskys and _ Lichtensteins, 
mingled. He went from one to another of them; from 
Carlsbad to Marienbad, and from Marienbad to Tep- 
litz, Teplitz where he fell into great intimacy with Louis 
Bonaparte, ex-King of Holland, and where, in 1812, 
he finally met Beethoven. 

The two great men were only tepidly enthusiastic 
about each other. Goethe had securely vanquished his 
unruly temperament; Beethoven was still desperately 
struggling with his and making a titanic effort to emerge 
from his own “Sturm-und-Drang” period. The pale, di- 
sheveled man with the tragic set to his face and the 
hungry hands, ever at the keyboard, disturbed Goethe 
a little, and as for the heroic musician he would have 
felt more at his ease with Schiller, romanticist author 
of the “Hymn of Joy.” Goethe liked to feel that his 
Egmont period was over and did not care to be re- 
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minded of it. And yet, as it happened, he liked Mozart 
no better: Beethoven might be distressingly abrupt and 
tumultuous, but Mozart was drearily conventional, 
placid and narrow-minded. 

Shall I repeat the anecdote that Bettina spread 
abroad about Beethoven and Goethe? Si non é vero. ... 

One day, so they say, when the two of them were 
walking in the park, they saw the Austrian royal fam- 
ily coming toward them down the footpath. Goethe 
stopped short, drew respectfully to one side, and humbly 
awaited them. Beethoven, on the contrary, pulled his 
hat brusquely over his eyes, buttoned up his coat, 
clasped his hands behind his back, and marched straight 
on down the lane. Royalty in their turn drew to one 
side to let him pass, lined up in a row on the border 
of the walk, spoke first in the person of the Archduke 
Rudolph, and smiled the first, in the person of the 
Empress. Whereupon they continued their walk, and 
Beethoven, turning to look after them, saw them reach 
the waiting Goethe, and saw Goethe salute them 
obsequiously, his back bent double, his hat brushing 
the ground. . . . One of them was a genius who was 
also a courtier, and one of them was a genius who was 
naught but sheer genius. 

Neither of them, however, worldly or unworldly, was 
in the least unconscious of his glory and his worth. The 
only two letters from Beethoven which have been found 
among Goethe’s papers are perfumed with humility and 
admiration. But there was another side to the picture. 
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One afternoon, so the story goes, poet and musician 
walked out together in the Carlsbad valley to talk at 
ease. Everywhere, as they went their road, passers-by 
saluted them, pointed them out, bowed with ostenta- 
tious deference. “Isn’t it maddening?” exclaimed 
Goethe. “I simply can’t escape this homage.” “Don’t 
be too much distressed by it, Your Excellency,” said 
Beethoven. “It is just possible that some of it may be 
for me... V7 

Happy days, those days in Bohemia, divided be- 
tween work, walking and society in peaceful regularity. 
He wrote each morning before going out to drink his 
glass of spring water, but every day, at about eleven 
o'clock, stiffly encased in his long morning coat, the 
red ribbon in his buttonhole, he left his hotel and 
walked over, a little rheumatically, to mingle with the 
crowd of bathers. What gatherings of charming ladies 
awaited him! And with what slight but heady flirta- 
tions! Chic and winsome Silvia von Ziegesar, darkly wit- 
ty Marianne von Eybenberg, the Jewess; Dorothea von 
Knabenau, Pauline Gotter, and Countess O’Donel, lady 
of honor to the Austrian empress. He was prime favorite 
there. Prelates and dukes, Polish princes and Prussian 
generals, Magyars and voyaging English lords, a gay 
and cosmopolitan society sought after him among the 
springs, till he felt more and more “a citizen of Europe.” 
He could not work up any enthusiasm for German 
patriotic tirade and nationalist frenzy when he saw 
Emperor Francis, defeated at Wagram, walking there, 
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in 1812, with his daughter Maria Louisa, now Empress 
of France. The nations, he felt, had but to bend before 
their ruler: to submit to Napoleon was to put your 
government in order and guarantee your peace. 

And at that very moment Napoleon was marching 
into Russia. . . . He was, so he said, going to chastise 
that Czar Alexander whom he had so cajoled in Erfurt 
and Weimar. The poet’s diary was usually deaf to po- 
litical events, but after he reached Weimar that year, 
there are many little notations: the progress of the 
Grand Army, crossing of the Dvina, capture of 
Smolensk, capture of Moscow. . . . But as winter came 
on, the news was less reassuring and then, the 15th of 
December, a secretary at the French legation called 
on Goethe. The Emperor, he said, had just gone through 
the Duchy by sleigh, and while his horses were being 
changed, had not neglected to ask for news of Goethe. 


“What! The Emperor?” ... Then they must be re- 
treating; then he must have met with the first reverse 
of his magnificent life... . Germany began to mur- 


mur. Goethe alone remained faithful to his hero. 

He was not tempted to join the chorus of the mal- 
contents. He had nothing in common with them. He 
felt so little German. His whole life had been—aside 
from that one Gothic period in Strasbourg—one long 
resistance to everything Teutonic; one long protesta- 
tion against German climate, German history, and Ger- 
man politics; one long effort to force his way out of 
the mists of the north and into the gracious sun of 
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Grecian art and classic spirit. And Germany had met 
his neglect with equal neglect: it turned its face against 
him, and preferred Schiller, Jean Paul, and all those 
noisy young romantics whose hysteria irritated him. 
His popularity and success had diminished astound- 
ingly since the days of “Werther” and “Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen.” And anyway, from a positive standpoint, 
the Napoleonic régime strongly appealed to him. The 
Emperor-—his Emperor, as he called him—had brought 
order to a chaotic Germany, given it good government, 
laws and roads. He had been liberal and even generous, 
had never sought to eradicate culture, language or tra- 
ditions. His brother Jerome, frivolous king of West- 
phalia, had chosen Jacob Grimm as librarian, and the 
German-Swiss Johann von Miller as his minister. And 
finally, Goethe did not believe that any upset would be 
permanently successful, and even if he had believed it 
possible, would have been strongly displeased to see the 
domination of Berlin follow upon the French domina- 
tion in Saxe-Weimar. He detested Prussians and every- 
thing about them, their barrack-room spirit and their 
military pretensions. 

1813 was a year of trouble and sorrow for him. Wie- 
land was dead, and he felt left very much alone, the last 
survivor of a golden age. Adieu to peaceful work and 
study! Prussia was coming back on the scene, bringing 
with her not only her own regiments but sotnias of 
Cossacks. They occupied the heights above Weimar the 
beginning of April. The French, coming from the west, 
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drew near in their turn, and the poet, yielding to Chris- 
tina’s entreaties, withdrew again to the waters of Tep- 
litz, first burying his manuscripts. Hardly had he left 
the town in his carriage, when bullets began to whistle 
over the roofs and muskets to rattle in the streets. 
Napoleon the untiring had arrived, joined forces with 
Prince Eugene on the Saale, fought the allies at Liitzen 
and Bautzen, and thrown them back into Silesia. Once 
more his genius for victory justified Goethe’s high opin- 
ion of him. “You are only shaking your chains, you 
people,” he said to Koerner and Arndt, as he was going 
through Dresden. ‘““This man is too big for you.” 

It was then the Austrian emperor intervened He 
signed a treaty of alliance with the Czar at Teplitz, the 
very place where, the year before, he had been seen 
walking with Maria Louisa. It was the final strength 
the Coalition needed, and the last hurried step to the 
battle of the nations. 

Goethe shut himself up in his house. The evening of 
Leipzig, as he was writing an epilogue to his tragedy 
“The Count of Essex,” the picture of Napoleon which 
always hung above his desk fell clattering from its 
hook on the wall. The omen filled him with foreboding, 
and he began to dread lest his hero were going down 
at last in defeat. 

A few days later the Prussians and Austrians entered 
the city on the very heels of the retreating French. It 
was curiously reminiscent of the Battle of Jena, but 
the rdles were now reversed, and conquered were now 
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conquerors. The last dying flickers of the battle dragged 
themselves out among the rear guard, in bloody and 
brutal scenes in Weimar streets; and then came the 
fears and troubles of the occupation. Heavy muddy 
boots marched echoing up and down his handsome 
stairway, and Goethe brooded in his study, never 
stirring from it save one morning when he consented 
to show himself to receive the homage of a young Prus- 
sian lieutenant who had begged that privilege. The 
noble inscription SALVE, whose fine cut letters had 
ornamented the vestibule floor, was quite illegible be- 
neath the dust and mud, the young visitor said later, 
and the whole house looked indescribably melancholy. 
He was, that young officer, to be one of the future 
glories of German romanticism, and that in spite of 
his very Gallic-sounding name, Frederick Lamotte- 
Fouqué. 

The allies next laid siege to Erfurt, and sick and 
wounded began to drift back into Weimar. Typhus 
and dysentery ran around the town like wildfire. Sad 
days! Goethe isolated himself more and more, and, 
with magnificent affectation, turned his back on the 
gory drama around him to bury himself in Chinese 
literature and Oriental legend. At the very moment 
when the German romanticists flew to arms with the 
Coalition, at the very moment when Schenkendorf, 
Rickert, Arndt, Uhland and Koerner put to their lips 
the brazen trumpets of war, Goethe wandered with 
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Hafiz, the Persian poet, down the rose-petal paths of 
love and sensuousness. He and his asked only to be let 
alone. When Charles Augustus, delighted to be free of 
-Napoleon’s all-seeing eye, raised a company of volun- 
teers for the Coalition, Goethe forbade his son to enter 
it, and to make assurance doubly sure had him ad- 
mitted to the civil service and made assessor at court. 
As for Christina, she cared nothing for the vast forces 
at work around her. There were plenty of soldiers in 
Weimar, and her mind went no farther. Life was one 
long party, now at Weimar, now at Jena, now at Bel- 
videre. She went to ball after ball with her young 
friend Ulrica, Riemer’s fiancée. “The ladies of the 
Goethe family follow the army like crows and vul- 
tures.” 

All in all, it was not an edifying spectacle to either 
patriots or moralists. When Paris fell in 1814 the Ber- 
lin Court ordered an appropriate poem from Goethe 
to welcome back the King of Prussia. He proceeded, 
albeit half-heartedly, to execute it. It was called 
“Epimenides Awakens” and turned out to be a cold, 
obscure allegory in which, however, he came near to 
apologizing like a gentleman for his much criticized 
actions: “I blush for my too leisured hours: happy 
were they who bled with you.” But such protestations 
came from his lips, not from his heart. His admiration 
was always secretly for his fallen hero. “Why won't 
they leave my Emperor in peacer” 
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He immersed himself in the composition of the 
“Divan,” in the manner of his master Hafiz: 


Nord und West und Sid zersplittern, 
Throne bersten, Reiche zittern, 

Fliichte du, 1m reinen Osten 
Patriarchenluft qu kosten! 

Unter Lieben, Trinken, Singen, 

Soll dich Chisers Quell verjiingen .. . 


North and West and South winds rumble, 
Thrones are shattered, kingdoms crumble; 
Flee into the Orient fair, 

Taste the patriarchal air! 

There is loving, drinking, singing, 

And Chiser’s fount for youth is springing . . . 


The recently published translation of the Persian 
poet had revealed a magic world to him, and the sen- 
suous atmosphere with its rustling fountains, silks and 
jewels, its odor of incense, musk and roses, filled him 
with exotic intoxication. He could only free himself 
from its spell by evoking it in his own lines. “I was 
obliged to create, otherwise I should not have been able 
to stand it.” He lost himself in reading the “Voyages 
in Persia and India” of the trader Tavernier and the 
Chevalier Chardin, and knew Sylvester de Sacy’s 
“Chrestomathie Arabe” almost by heart. Just as Proper- 
tius and Martial had set him to writing “Roman 
Elegies,” so Hafiz inspired in him the love songs of 
Youssouf and Souleika. Only he had as yet no 
soulé¢ika. 0. 
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She was waiting for him in Frankfort. When he 
started out to Wiesbaden in July, 1814, he noticed that 
a misty rainbow, pale in the Thuringian mists, arched 
over his hegira, and saw in it an omen of good for- 
tune. “What if your hair is white? That will not keep 
your heart from loving.” It was now seventeen years 
since he had seen his own country, and the borders of 
the Rhine and Main were ravishingly lovely to him 
after the ragged fields of Weimar. The churches on 
the Rhine rang all their bells in peals of joy and thanks- 
giving, and poured forth a joyous crowd, gathered for 
the festivals in honor of German liberation. He stopped 
at Bingen to enjoy the spectacle. 

And then at Wiesbaden he received a visit from his 
old friend the banker Villemer, and his mistress 
Marianna Jung. Marianna was a young Austrian singer 
whom that expert in feminine beauty had culled at 
the age of fifteen from the Bohemian wild flowers of 
the theatre, adopted, educated, loved and made his 
own. She was attractive; short and stocky, perhaps, but 
vigorous, bubbling over with enthusiasm and anima- 
tion, with a rounded face, brown curls, and laughing 
eyes. Nearing thirty at the time he knew her, she 
seemed a second Christina to Goethe, but a fresher, 
more intelligent Christina: for she was witty, talked 
amusingly, played the harp, and even wrote verses. 
Villemer invited the poet to spend a fortnight with 
them, and he accepted with enthusiasm; with too much 
enthusiasm, perhaps, for the banker, who was both a 
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good psychologist and a distrustful lover, hastened im- 
mediately to regularize his liaison, and a week later, 
as if to prove to the world as well as to himself that 
there could be no doubt of Marianna’s fidelity, he made 
her his wife. 

So Goethe went to visit M. Villemer and the new 
Mme. Villemer in a country house near Frankfort in 
September, 1814. Their estate, popularly known as the 
“tanner’s mill,” was leafy and mossy to the heart’s con- 
tent, and rolled down in richly verdant lawns to the 
banks of the Main. The fresh foliage had endless charms 
for Goethe, and equal charms for Marianna. They 
never tired of being together. Tender looks went on to 
tender words, and then to tender verses. Time flew by 
too fast to please them, and their last evening was all 
that was melancholy and romantic. They climbed to 
the little tower above the house, and from it watched 
the bonfires set on every hill around to celebrate the 
German victory. The sky was thickly sown with stars; 
heaven and earth flared up at once and melted into 
one single, vast illumination. Their hearts, too, melted 
into such a glory... . 

When Goethe took the road again to Weimar, his 
love was woven into a new lyric avowal, his “Divan” 
was the richer for a new cycle, and the book of Souleika 
was begun. 

Summertime found them all again at the “tanner’s 
mill” and Goethe drank deep of those months of sweet 
forgetfulness. Christina was only a source of worry and 
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annoyance to him now; her failing health was running 
down from attack to attack toward the inevitable fatal 
ending, and she would take no care of herself, alter- 
nating between bitter complaint and fresh imprudence. 
Outside his house in Weimar he heard of nothing but 
the Congress of Vienna and the return from Elba; 
only here in the woods was freedom. And the poet, 
flinging wide the portals of his dream, drifted out into 
the perfumed Orient and found again his dear Souleika. 

His physical surroundings were conducive to his 
work, and the days drifted by in soothing harmony. 
He spent the mornings alone in his room, working on 
his “Notes on the Divan,” editing his dissertaticns on 
“Art and Antiquity,” stopping only to sip a little Rhine 
wine from his silver tumbler. After lunch, which he at- 
tended ceremoniously in full dress, he walked around 
the countryside with Villemer or Marianna. He felt 
completely at home with them, friendly, simple and 
good-humoured. Sometimes he would draw their atten- 
tion to a cloud shape, or the color and depth of the 
shadows in their path, or name the plants by the road- 
side. Again, with his penknife he cut reeds, or dug up 
stones, discoursing the while on botany or geology. But 
it was in the evenings that he most abandoned himself 
to the charm of intimacy, when, wrapped in his big 
white flannel dressing gown, he sat comfortably on his 
sofa near the piano, and Marianna sang while he re- 
lived his own beloved Lieder. One evening she sang 
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some Mozart for them. “Why, she’s a perfect little Don 
Juan!” he cried with pleasure, and the audience ap- 
plauded so at that “she hid her head in her notebooks, 
and could not recover her self-possession.” It was an 
incomparable night. They went out on the balcony, 
and while the moon silvered alike the muslin curtains, 
and Marianna’s Persian shawl and turban, while Ville- 
mer dozed in the corner of the sofa, Goethe read her 
Hatem’s love poems, and Souleika’s. 

Past and present, mingling in his thoughts, threw 
soft arms about him. Far in the distance he could see 
the steeples of Frankfort, and there, near the mill, 
was the very footpath by which he had once gone to 
see Lili, at Offenbach. Forty years before he had seen 
the sun set from these same verdant terraces. And only 
recently, one afternoon, two youths had come to see 
him, and they had been the sons of Charlotte and 
Kestner. Charlotte, Lili, Marianna—his whole life 
swam before him, figure merged into figure, until it 
seemed that he had spent himself in one long, sweet 
loving. His olden ecstasies came back, and mingled with 
the new, and for the third time the old man felt troubled 
youth lay hold upon him. It was high time to flee. 

Yes, flee: flee as he had fled from Leipzig and Cathe- 
rinette, from Sesenheim and Fredericka, from Weimar 
and Charlotte, from Frankfort and Lili, from Weimar 
and Baroness Stein, from Jena and Minna Herzlieb! 
He had, apparently, to build his greatest works on 
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ruined love. One note had been lacking to the “Divan,” 
and it was found now. Love’s renouncement fell most 
happily into the “Divan’s” Asiatic fatalism, and fatal- 
ism breathed in the resigned sigh which separation 
wrung from him. He took the first step, and left for 
Heidelberg, where Sulpice Boisserée, distinguished 
amateur of art, had invited him to see his prints and 
paintings, but Villemer and Marianna followed him a 
few days later. They had one more brief spell of magic 
days among the ruins of the old chateau on the wooded 
cliffs above the Neckar. Hatem and Souleika exchanged 
poems, and promised to think tenderly of each other 
whenever the full moon swang high its silver pendulum. 
And then the hour of final parting came. While Hatem 
made his way, by easy stages through Carlsbad and 
Wurzbourg to Weimar, the beginning of October, 
Souleika wrote that poignant ode: “In the Western 
Breeze” which the poet included in his “Divan” and 
which was not unworthy of his own genius. He was 
plunged in depression. Boisserée accompanied him as 
far as Carlsruhe and easily perceived his anguish. His 
dejection found its expression in metaphor and enigma, 
and he seemed filled with strange forebodings. He wrote 
Villemer a farewell letter full of sorrowful gratitude. 
“I am going to make my will and testament,” he mur- 
mured one day in a melancholy voice. “Oh, I must flee 
somehow!” 

For a time it seemed as if his sorrow might com- 
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pletely conquer him. He left Marianna and Villemer as 
he had once left Kestner and Charlotte, his heart aching 
and his soul deeply shaken. At sixty-three, as at twenty- 
three, he drew back before love. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RENUNCIATION 


It was cold when he reached Weimar, toward the mid- 
dle of October. The great stove in his house was already 
lighted, and Christina came to meet him with an ex- 
pression of wistful joy. that he had never seen on her 
face before. She was cruelly changed. Her features 
seemed pinched, and her hair greyer. She had spent the 
summer at Carlsbad without finding the hoped-for cure, 
and was now drowning her sorrows in drinking, parties 
and dancing. | 

Goethe looked at her sadly, but he could do nothing 
for her. His body was in Weimar, but his soul was far 
away, on the borders of the Euphrates. The flowing 
robes of Hatem became his indolent wisdom and volup- 
tuous dreaming, and he was learning the sharp lesson 
of renunciation withal. “The Mohammedan religion, 
their mythology and customs, bring forth a poetry which 
is more suited to my age.” He kept his freshness of soul 
and body like another Hafiz, and like him loved the 
perfume of the flowers, the glory of the sun, the trillings 
of the nightingale, the pearls of dew upon the grass, the 
pleasures of unending love: but like the Orientals, he 
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abandon to the inscrutable desires of God, a quiet life of 
routine here below, a life always in motion yet ever in 
the end the same, coming back upon itself like circle or 
spiral—what more can one hope for?” he said once to 
his friend, the musician Zelter. 

His actual life was now completely busied with the 
affairs of the Duchy and he spent months at a time in 
Jena. Christina rarely saw him, but fell in easily with 
his new way of life, as she would have with anything 
desired by her dear lord and master. Besides she had 
compensations. There was her son Augustus—an 
“official” now!—to be admired in his nice new court uni- 
form; and Baroness von Stein came to call on her every 
month or so—imagine! Time solves so many prob- 
lets st.os 

The spring of 1816, while Goethe was working in his 
Jena retreat, Christina wrote him that they were “hav- 
ing the most lovely weather in Weimar,” and that he 
should see how thick the apple trees were with flowers, 
and how fast the tulips were opening in the garden. 
The very morning after writing him that note, she was 
laid low by another stroke. He advised her—by letter— 
to get herself bled. She did so, and improved again, and 
then had a violent relapse. There was no hope now, 
and he came at last. He found her lying prostrate, the 
pupils of her eyes widened, staring into the abyss. “No, 
no!” he cried, seizing her poor feverish body in his arms, 
“you mustn’t leave me like this; you mustn’t leave 
me!” 
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Twenty-eight years of life together had drawn him 
closer to that pathetic waif than he himself would have 
believed; attached him much more than he would have 
admitted, especially in those later years. Christina had 
served him with hungry, primitive devotion, loved him 
with submissive, jealous passion, watched over him with 
boundless motherly patience. She had brought life to 
that great house with her efforts and good humour. She 
had saved his life the morning after Jena. To have her 
go like that, before him, at the age of fifty-two, her 
health undermined by her own imprudences, was more 
than he could bear to contemplate. 

He was taken with a high fever, and went to bed. 
To complete the picture, the servants also fell ill. The 
household was thrown completely out of gear, and 
everyone in despair. Caroline Jagemann, the Duke’s mis- 
tress, Christina’s son Augustus, and the court doctor 
took turns watching at her bedside. Goethe, shut in his 
room, seeing nobody, dragged himself out morning and 
night to get news of her, and noted daily, in his succinct 
diary, the progress of her illness. When the doctor came 
in to tell him that the end was fast approaching, he 
found him risen and striding around the room. 

“If you wish to see her once more, there is still time 
to do so,” he said. The poet remained as silent and ex- 
pressionless as if he had not heard him. Then, suddenly, 
he strode over to the window, looked out a moment at 
the gathering clouds, sighed deeply, and left the room 
without a word. 
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When he reached the bedside of the dying woman, 
he took her hand in his, and caressed her forehead in 
silence. She opened her eyes, recognized him, turned 
toward him, and tried to speak; but she was sinking 
too fast to be able to articulate; her withered face was 
contracted with the effort, and he heard only a pathetic 
infantile murmur, saw only the look of the trapped 
beast in her anguished eyes. With a tragic look, he let 
fall her damp hand on the coverlet, choked back a cry 
of grief and fled the room. He was vanquished and put 
to flight by death. Hardly had he gone, when she ex- 
pired. It was the 6th of June, 1816. 

Once back in his own room, in the ominous silence 
of an afternoon heavy with storm, he went again to 
the window and looked long at the fast darkening sky. 
Then ‘he came back to his table and hastily wrote off 
four short lines: 


Du versuchst, o Sonne, vergebens, 

Durch die diistern Wolken zu scheinen! 
Der Ganze Gewinn meines Lebens 

Ist, tbren Verlust zu beweinen. 


Through the somber clouds to shine 
Dost thou seek, oh sun, in vain? 

All the lifetime profit mine 

Is her loss to weep again. 


It was Christina’s funeral oration. He sincerely re- 
gretted her: but he had, really, but little time to weep. 
Never, since his earliest years in Weimar, had he been 
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busier or more absorbed in his administrative duties. 
Work is a wonderful physician. 

Weimar offered him many opportunities in those days 
to forget himself in public service. It had been in high 
favor at the Congress of Vienna, Charles Augustus had 
become a Grand Duke instead of a mere Duke, and his 
territories doubled. A general reorganization was neces- 
sary. Goethe remained at the head of the Departments 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, kept his title of 
Prime Minister, and had his salary increased to three 
thousand thalers a year. But those years, however rich 
in material and spiritual distinction, were heavy to the 
poet. He works with astonishing zeal and vigor for one 
of his years, but he no longer worked joyfully. He no 
longer felt that he was his own master; he no longer felt 
free. 

He was behind the times, and little inclined to catch 
up with them. Conservative, he was opposed to the new 
constitution in Weimar, the convocation of a Diet and 
the liberty of the press. Aristocrat, he despised public 
assemblies and distrusted demagogues. Classicist, he was 
skeptical of German romanticism, its medieval ten- 
dencies and much heralded Catholic conversions. He be- 
lieved in a staid, organized environment in which he 
could work, direct, think and write in peace. Great pub- 
lic manifestations of any kind were repugnant to him, 
and he was not spared them. When the representatives 
of the Grand Duchy were solemnly convoked in a great 
hall in the new palace which he had himself helped to 
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build, brought together to do homage and swear alle- 
giance to their sovereign, he had to take his place with 
inner loathing on the dais to the right of the throne. 
The sight was repellent to him. He disdained the votes 
of the Apolda miller and the Kochberg farmer, and 
refused to believe that such people could have anything 
to say aksut the bills he introduced to enrich the col- 
lections of Jena. 

He became increasingly dogmatic, and morbidly jeal- 
ous of his prerogatives, and of the independence he felt 
slipping away from him. When some students at Jena 
noisily celebrated Luther and the future of liberty on 
the Wartburg hillside in October, 1817, and made an 
auto da fé of all literature inspired by the reactionary 
Holy Alliance, the Berlin and Vienna governments were 
much disturbed and sent protests to the Weimar gov- 
ernment. Similarly, when the author Kotzebue was as- 
sassinated by a student, Russia sought eagerly for 
reprisals and the Holy Alliance attempted to close the 
University for good. Goethe opposed himself firmly to 
both, but not because he sympathized with the students. 
His position was delicate in the extreme, and both sides 
suspected him of undue leanings in the other direction. 
He was as harsh with the University as with the foreign 
governments who opposed it, and sent troops one day 
to Jena to quell the riotings of the young men in the 
liberal youth-movement. He was equally opposed to 
radicalism, Metternich’s petty politics, and the growing 
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domination of Austria and Prussia in the affairs of the 
Grand Duchy. 

The Department of Public Education also brought 
with it its share of troubles and disappointments. He 
had to see to everything, since everything depended 
upon him alone. Library, rooms of medals and prints, 
scientific collections, art school, medical school, bo- 
tanical garden, observatory, chemical institute, every- 
thing drew and compelled his attention, ever eager for 
intellectual progress, and forced him into continuous 
efforts of creation or improvement. Often he ran afoul 
of intrigue and rivalry, or prejudice and inertia, and 
more than once he had to ignore certain obstacles in 
his path. 

The young Swiss naturalist Soret, who was tutor at 
the time to the crown prince, gives us a piquant ex- 
ample of this last. “Goethe told me one day in great 
detail how he had finally managed to get the University 
library in order. It was packed into a small, damp room, 
and Goethe had to think out some better location for it. 
After he had established himself at Jena, with plenipo- 
tentiary powers from the Duke of Weimar, he requested 
the professors to be kind enough to turn over the lecture 
hall of the School of Medicine, which was next to the 
library, that he might better dispose and add to the thir- 
teen thousand volumes the Grand Duke had given him. 
They evaded his request, and asked him to give them 
a new hall in exchange. He said that it was impossible 
at the moment, but promised one in the future. That 
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promise did not satisfy the college faculty, and they 
mysteriously mislaid the key to the room, and therefore 
could not let him in. At that Goethe, undismayed, de- 
cided to take possession of the place by right of con- 
quest. He went into the old library with a mason, and 
said: “This inner wall must be frightfully thick, since 
it so completely segregates two wings of the same build- 
ing. Investigate it a bit, my friend, and let’s see.” The 
mason immediately fell happily to work. After five or 
six strokes, the plaster began to fall in showers. It was 
but a thin brick wall, and they could already see, 
through a little opening, the venerable periwigged por- 
traits which hung in the much desired lecture room. “Go 
right on, my friend,” said Goethe, “I can’t see nearly 
well enough yet.” The workman accordingly persevered. 
“And yet a little more, my friend. Don’t be embarrassed; 
make yourself at home.” And with that little more, the 
aperture was big enough to deserve the name of door, 
the librarians rushed into the lecture room, and threw 
some books on the floor in token of possession. In the 
twinkling of an eye, benches, chairs, desks, everything 
had disappeared; and a few days later row upon row 
of books ranged on their shelves had taken the place of 
professor’s seat and blackboard. And a little later, when 
the faculty came in a body to hold a meeting in their 
lecture hall, they were highly edified to find the cuckoo 
already snugly in the nest.” 

But greater difficulties awaited Goethe in the direc- 
tion of his theatre; he had to walk a tight-rope between 
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his own ideals and the caprices of Charles Augustus and 
his reigning favorite, the actress Caroline Jagemann. 
Patience on both sides was stretched to the breaking 
point, and a ridiculous incident finally provoked the 
storm. In April, 1817, Caroline induced a wandering 
comedian possessed of a trained dog and anxious to 
exhibit him to an admiring Weimar, to ask Goethe to 
give a second-rate melodrama, “Aubry de Montdidier’s 
Dog,” at his theatre. You can imagine how Goethe re- 
ceived such a request. A trained poodle ring a bell on 
the stage that Schiller had immortalized with his most 
soaring masterpieces? Brutish yelpings and barkings 
where once had echoed the measured music of “Iphi- 
genia’ and “Torquato Tasso”? Never! It was an insult 
to literature. Thalia, Melpomene, divine sisters, sweet 
muses of comedy and tragedy, what would you have 
said at such a profanation? Drawing your flowing veils 
about you, hiding your faces, you would have fled the 
theatre sacred to your glory! Goethe refused indig- 
nantly. And twice. Dogs were not allowed in the theatre 
and it would be doubly against the rules to have them 
on the stage. Nevertheless, the Duke, spurred on by his 
mistress, insisted on having the show given. It meant, 
as he had foreseen, a definite showdown with the poet. 
In a rage, Goethe had his carriage brought around, 
gathered up his sketches and his papers and left for 
Jena without witnessing the play. He would not be pres- 
ent at his own defeat, and he fled lest he should have 
to surrender. But the Duke forced his hand, succeeded 
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in having the last word in the quarrel, which was now 
public property, and with graceful acknowledgments of 
his services, Goethe was left without the direction of 
the theatre which he had loved and toiled over for 
forty years. He was deeply and bitterry conscious of 
the blow, but remained silent. Entsagen: renunciation. 
Had he not carved that maxim on the portal of his old 
ager 

He learned to practise it in the course of time in his 
own household. He had married off his son Augustus in 
1817. Augustus was a handsome young man, attractive 
and’personable, and already Councilor at the Court at 
the age of twenty-one; but he inherited his mother’s 
taste for pleasure without inheriting his father’s mental 
and spiritual gifts. Mediocre of mind and uncertain of 
character, he abandoned himself weakly to the tempta- 
tions that had so long harassed his father, and was a 
past master at untying his purse strings, breaking bottle 
necks and making the champagne corks fly. He had 
studied law at Heidelberg by way of chastisement, and 
without any especial talents but not without preten- 
sions, he was deeply resentful of living in the great 
man’s shadow. Capricious and irritable, he went an 
erratic course from morbid exaltation to darkest hypo- 
chondria and back again into debauchery. His taste for 
pleasure did not stop at wine and song. Voluptuary and 
experienced rake, he had had more than one affair and 
began to be talked about in Weimar. It was in the hope 
of inducing him to settle down, in the hope that his 
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own fireside might give him a sense of peace and sta- 
bility, that Goethe married him off to Odila von Pog- 
wisch. 

The young woman had breeding, and a certain charm, 
with her pale, delicate features, her elegant manners, 
and her ingratiating ways, and was intelligent withal. 
But she was vain and flighty, and if she were really 
attached to Augustus, nothing ever demonstrated it. 
She was much more probably attracted by the fame 
and social prestige of his father. Her ambitions in life 
were summed up in three desires: to appear at court, to 
receive the nobility, and to patronize the poet’s ad- 
mirers. She was early aware of her husband’s infidelities 
and escapades, and could neither hold his interest nor 
forgive his falling away. Their domestic life was a series 
of scenes and bickerings. Dreamy, careless and extrava- 
gant, Odila was, besides, far from a good housekeeper, 
and in spite of her spasmodic demonstrations of affec- 
tion for the old man, she never made his life easier by 
running his house with the regularity and efficiency that 
would have made his life pleasant to him. She brought 
her mother and her sister Ulrica with her: they chatted 
all day about love, about clothes, the latest in court 
costume and the latest in court scandal. And gradually 
the aged poet, feeling lost in his own home, stifling in 
the frivolous, noisy, quarrelsome atmosphere, fled to 
Jena, where he took rooms for months at a time. He 
reached the point where he was thankful if his mail, 
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and even his necessary provisions, reached him. But— 
Entsagen: renunciation. 

Fortunately he still could find a much needed vaca- 
tion in the Bohemian watering places every year. In 
1821, feeling a little bored with Carlsbad, and finding 
1t no longer improved his health as it once had, he 
decided to try the cure at Marienbad, where the new 
springs were said to be marvellous. “He claimed,” said 
Soret, “that you should never go to a watering place 
without taking the precaution to fall in love; you might 
otherwise die of sheer boredom.” Goethe took that pre- 
caution. He sought society abroad as much as he fled 
it at home, and in seeking it found a charming smile. 
“Affection is a coal that must be cool’d,” and Cupid 
revenges himself cruelly on old men who try to trifle 
with him. His arrows barely scratch them and pass by, 
but from those scratches, festering, springs a fever... . 

There was a lovely young girl of seventeen at Marien- 
bad, living there with her two sisters, her mother and 
her grandmother. Her name was Ulrica von Levetzow. 
Her family had recently bought an attractive property, 
with the aid of a friend—land speculation was popular 
even in those days—and to help along their investment, 
they opened a pension for the season. It was a very 
grand pension, in which it was clearly understood that 
the Levetzows were gentlewomen who had suffered re- 
verses, domestic difficulties and business upsets, and 
who therefore invited a few distinguished guests to share 
their home with them. It was not a boarding house, or 
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anything like that, and His Excellency, Privy Councilor 
von Goethe, Prime Minister to His Royal Highness, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach was naturally 
received with the most cordial attentions. Such a visitor 
shed a reflected glory on the entire household. He found 
another home there, and the pampering and flattery to 
which he was never insensible. Frau von Levetzow made 
him physically comfortable and mentally content, and 
he thought he had never seen as charming a smile as 
Ulrica’s. Gentler, and less given to sallies than her sis- 
ters, she had a timid beauty, still but half blown, with 
periwinkle blue eyes that looked shyly at him from 
beneath her silky brown ringlets. She had not the lure, 
the vigor and the personality of Marianna de Villemer, 
to be sure; she was more reminiscent of fragile young 
Fredericka, or slim, sweet Minna Herzlieb. But she was 
endlessly bewitching, with the pure oval of her face, 
the rounded line of her neck, the unformed lines of her 
childish figure in her modest white muslin gown. She 
had the exquisite grace of the swan. She was youth: 
and she might, some day, be love. 

Goethe lunched every day with the ladies of the 
family, and came in again in the evening to take tea 
at their table, and often he lingered longer still on 
the terrace in front of the house. Sundays he took them 
all riding in his carriage. The grandmother always de- 
clined his invitation, with a shake of her corkscrew 
curls—she had, though no one of course intimated as 
much, to get dinner for them—but Frau von Levetzow 
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and her daughters were only too delighted to go. They 
threw a lace scarf around their shoulders in a trice, 
leaped into the carriage, ard were off in no time. 
Dresses, tight squeezed in the caléche, rose in billowing 
folds and ripples, velvet ribbons flew out on wide- 
brimmed straw hats, and they went briskly down the 
road to the spanking trot of a fine pair of bays, stopping 
only to take tea at some rustic pavilion, half hidden 
among the pines. Coming back they always passed the 
town beaux on the walk near the new spring, short 
coats, white trousers fastening under their shoes, and 
high white silk cravats: and the ladies held their chins 
up a little self-consciously as Goethe, tight buttoned 
in his dress coat, ceremoniously answered his many salu- 
tations. It was really well worth seeing the courtly 
grace with which he handed out his companions, small 
hand aiding them and white head bowed, when they 
reached the end of their drive. 

He saw Ulrica every day in the promenade by the 
spring, and every evening, when the dew prevented him 
from going down into the garden after sunset, he 
chatted paternally with her in the drawing room. One 
evening he found her reading the first volume of the 
“Travels of Wilhelm Meister” which had just appeared. 
“But, Herr Goethe,’ she cried, when she saw him, “I 
don’t understand this story at all: something must have 
happened before this begins.” “Indeed yes, my child,” 
said Goethe, smiling, “but they were things you cannot 
read. Come here, and sit by me, and I will tell you all 
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that first part.” And he told her of his hero’s long 
Apprenticeship. 

Two years in succession saw him in the Levetzow 
pension, and then in 1823, after a terrible heart attack 
which almost carried him off, he came back to Carlsbad, 
with the Grand Duke this time, and found a sort of 
reincarnation there. His unconfessed love, of which he 
had at first been unconscious himself, grew steadily, 
gave him new life and warmed his old age. He drank 
deep at the fountain of youth. Why should he turn his 
back upon the world? He breathed an air of adventure 
and a perfume of emotion which were charmingly in- 
toxicating. The Grand Duke, the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, and all those noble Viennese loitered beside him, 
gaily, with their lady loves, and he himself had never 
felt so well and happy. He was gay and gallant, went 
from salon to salon, his suit spangled with decorations 
and a cameo in his white silk stock. His face was just 
a little mottled, his hair was snowy now; but the poise 
of his manner and the regal self-confidence of his ex- 
pression were ever young. Diplomats and _ princes 
thronged around him, and hedged him in with reverence 
and respect, and on his sixty-fourth birthday he danced 
merrily with the young girls. His life was a perpetual 
renaissance: but the secret, this time, of his mighty 
youthfulness was the intensity of his love. He luxuriated 
in his Indian summer, and Ulrica and he vied with each 
other in little demonstrations of affection. She gave him 
a porcelain cup wreathed in ivy, symbol of her attach- 
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ment, and he, when he sent her mountain stones to 
illustrate his courses in mineralogy, slipped in bits of 
chocolate as more savoury and alluring crystallizations. 
Did he realize already that his paternal affection had 
become something, not so paternal? Of course he did. 
But his reason protested only feebly. 

Why should he not marry Ulrica? He was old, but 
old only with the much-desired age of the patriarchs. 
He was not alone in Weimar, with children and grand- 
children in his house: but his family life was far from 
satisfactory. Odila was more temperamental and un- 
reasonable than ever, and divided her time between | 
fighting with that will-o’-the-wisp Augustus, and pur- 
suing travelling Englishmen. He could not help com- 
paring the quiet of Marienbad with the stormy atmos- 
phere in which his disunited household fought their un- 
ending battles and in which he would once more be 
plunged upon his return. The world would buzz and 
whisper, cry scandal and unsuitability: but at the 
thought, his old temperament woke in the depths of 
his soul, raised its voice, and shouted down the ob- 
jection. Genius should face the world, defy it if neces- 
sary, like that young man, that young Englishman, 
Byron, whose poems he had just been reading, and 
whose superb rebelliousness still haunted him. His mind 
was made up. He placed his suit beneath august pro- 
tection, and it was the Grand Duke himself who, at 
Goethe’s request, went to interview Frau von Levetzow. 

It was not an unattractive prospect for a young lady. 
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Wife of the greatest writer of the times; possessed cf 
the rank and title of wife to the Privy Councilor; re- 
ceived and honored at the Court of Weimar! Charles 
Augustus promised, besides, a house for her family and 
a life pension after Goethe’s death. But when Ulrica 
was consulted, she answered gently that she did not 
wish to marry. She loved the poet as a father, and had 
he been alone in the world, she would have devoted 
herself without hesitation to his old age. But since he 
had children, and a family ... Frau von Levetzow 
softened her refusal like a shrewd mother, asked that 
Ulrica might have time to reflect, suggested putting the 
final decision off a bit—and the hour of departure 
struck on that ambiguous note. 

Goethe could not leave Ulrica so easily, and found 
her again in Carlsbad, where he spent a week with her. 
But finally he had no more excuse for hesitation, and 
almost in spite of himself took the lonely road back to 
Weimar. In the berlin which carried him home, toward 
the end of September, his genius found expression in a 
pathetic series of verses, and the stanzas of the “Marien- 
bad Elegies” poured forth from his soul like so many 
waves of love and sorrow. “I wrote the first stanza,” he 
said, “at eight o’clock in the morning, when our first 
stage ended. All day I continued to compose, and each 
time the carriage stopped wrote down the verses I had 
thought of. When evening fell, the poem was com- 
pleted.” 

He copied it when he reached home with his own 
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hand, Latin letters on handsome vellum, tied with satin 
ribbon in a red morocco portfolio. 

Vor ibrem Blick, wie vor der Sonne Walten, 

Vor ihrem Atem, wie vor Frihlingsliften, 


Zerschmilzt, so langst sich eisig starr gehalten, 
Der Selbstsinn tief in winterlichen Griiften. 


As from the imperious sun, before her glance; 
As from the breath of spring, before her breath, 
There melts, so long in ice encrusted trance, 
Selfishness, deep within the caves of death. 


But hardly had he reached home when a frightful 
quarrel broke out between his son and himself. Had 
Augustus heard the rumors already current in Marien- 
bad among those idle vacationists? Or had the poet 
himself told him of his plans in veiled words in his 
letters? In any case, bitter disputes trod fast upon his 
return. The grandchildren felt their rights had been 
infringed upon, and Augustus, whose excitable dispo- 
sition flared up easily after a drink or two, insulted and 
even threatened his father. He would go to live in Ber- 
lin, take his wife and children, and leave his father 
alone in his glory, and then let him do as he saw fit. 
“He was beside himself,” says Charlotte Schiller, “and 
his sister-in-law egged him on. Odila proceeded to have 
nervous spells and everyone was in despair.” 

Goethe locked his sorrow in his heart, but his pain 
was none the less immense. He had borne the attacks 
of the envious, the growing indifference of his country- 
men, the malicious gossip of the court, and the momen- 
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tary disgrace of his sovereign, but it was hard to have 
his own son turn against him. 

_ And yet he drew a lesson from the incident, a lesson 
bitterly applicable to his happiness in Marienbad. His 
dream had gone up in smoke before the harsh breath 
of implacable reality: good-bye to fantasy of youth and 
springtide, softly borne on cloudships through an azure 
sky! Winter was darkening over him, and letting fall 
on his old age a cloak of sleet, snow, disillusion. Some- 
where behind the storm was Ulrica, somewhere in the 
springtime that was gone forever. He was left alone 
in his grief; the hour of renunciation was upon him. 
The 2d of October he said, poignantly to Chancellor 
von Miller: “My love, I fear, will cost me no slight 
struggle, but I will conquer it.” 

He seemed as a matter of fact to conquer it rather 
easily. A visit he received very shortly did him good. 
It was from Maria Szymanowska, whom he had known 
and... loved a little, in Carlsbad. She was lovelier 
than ever in her heavy brown silk, trimmed with white 
lace, with roses in her beret. He would have had to be 
insensible indeed to resist such art and beauty. Every 
inner storm was calmed. In the evenings, she sat down 
at his piano, and her music threw magic veils around 
him and wrapped him in warm, living harmony. Seren- 
ity flooded back into his soul. 

But only for a time. Hardly had Maria gone when 
a new crisis laid him low. His heart failed him and he 
looked into the eyes of death. 
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The 24th of November, his friend the composer 
Zelter arrived back in Weimar and stopped his carriage 
as usual before the house of the Frauenplan. Curious: 
the door was closed. No one ran out at the sound of 
the carriage wheels. A figure appeared and disappeared 
at the kitchen window. Then nothing. . . . Strange! 
Zelter opened the door, and made his way up the great 
stairs. Goethe’s valet came to meet him in embarrass- 
ment. 

“Where is the Herr Goethe?” (No answer.) “Where 
is Frau Goethe?” 

“At Dessau. Her uncle has just died.” 

“Where is the Fraulein?” (Fraulein von Pogswisch, 
Odila’s sister.) 

“At the bedside. 5. 

Augustus interrupted them, his face somber. Was he 
sad, or merely sulking? 

“Well, what is the matter?” 

“Father is sick; very sick.” 

“Not dead, is he?” 

“No, but very low.” 

That was enough for Zelter. He was overcome at 
the news, and his warm, sympathetic heart realized im- 
mediately that a friend was badly needed in that dis- 
organized family. In spite of the fact that he had only 
just returned from Holland and was worn out himself, 
he installed himself at Goethe’s bedside, and never 
left it for three weeks; cared for him, comforted him, 
amused him, talked of his travels and retailed bits of 
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gay gossip, till the invalid, warmed and cheered by his 
affection, began to revive, confided in him, and con- 
fessed his little love sorrow and his domestic tragedy. 
Music is a magical enchantress. Like Frau Syzman- 
owska, Zelter sat down at the piano and charmed to 
rest the poet’s troubled soul. And then, better still, he 
drew out the red morocco portfolio, and read and re- 
read the “Marienbad Elegies.” There was something 
curiously consoling to Goethe in hearing thus his own 
expression of his sorrow. Little by little his strength 
returned, and with it his hopes; and on St. Sylvester’s 
Day, the poet, in the best of health and spirits, received 
his friends again in the great reception room, thick hung 
with pictures, beneath the tranquil head of Juno 
Ludovisi. 

Oh, far-off memories, Italian skies, campagna pines 
and violets round Castel Gandolfo. . . . They talked 
of love and women. “Bah!” said Goethe, as earnestly 
as any romanticist; “Love has nothing whatever to do 
with reason!” In the very twilight of his life he sought 
to breathe the gentle odors of its springtide. It was 
just fifty years since the appearance of “Werther.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
SUNSET 


Five in the morning. Wrapped in his white flannel 
dressing gown, the old man throws open the shutters 
at the windows of his little room. The summer dawn 
wanders palely in, touches the simple furnishings: bed, 
dressing table, sofa. It is cool: the odor of the garden, 
wet with dew, rises sweetly through the open casements. 
Goethe is ready for work. 

With stiff little steps, he passes into the next room. 
It is his study. The same ascetic simplicity. A cell. 
Nothing to distract the thought; nothing to draw the 
attention. Not a picture nor a bust; no curtains, no 
sofa, no carpet. A bare table and three oaken chairs 
facing the two windows. No piles of books or papers. 
Only the inkwell, and the goosequill pens set squarely in 
place. On the right, a wide piece of furniture serving 
as bookshelf and filing cabinet. On the left a desk with 
drawers. There it is that with meticulous care—he has 
become as fussy, as pedantic as ever was the Councilor 
his father—he sorts and sorts again his notes and letters. 

He goes up to the desk, takes out the sheet of paper 


laid aside yesterday, rereads it, and, tranquilly, begins 
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to write. For two hours he continues to write thus, let- 
ting his pen and his thought run on together. 

The house awakens. Frederick, the faithful valet, 
enters on tiptoe, silently. He brings His Excellency’s 
breakfast, the papers, and the mail. Letters from Edin- 
burgh and Paris: one is from Carlyle, the other from 
Jean Jacques Ampére. And then comes John, the official 
secretary. Goethe gets dressed, puts on his big brown 
frock coat, and begins to dictate. His hands behind his 
back, he paces up and down around the table, and 
in his deep voice, still resonant in spite of his years, 
slowly, distinctly, he enunciates the rather turgid 
phrases of the “Travels of Wilhelm Meister.” . . . No 
one may bother him in his old age. Only his intimate 
friends may come in here: the painter Heinrich Meyer, 
Riemer, once his secretary and now a full-fledged pro- 
fessor, Chancellor Miiller, and his new collaborators, 
like Soret, and young Eckermann, who came all the 
way from Hamburg on foot to see him and become the 
confidant of his declining years. 

If he receives a visitor and judges him worthy of 
attention, he has him shown into the formal rooms, 
and climbing the several steps that separate him from 
them—for they are in the front of the house, facing 
the street—he meets them in the yellow salon, or the 
Juno drawing room. Stiffly and silently he advances 
through the suite of handsome rooms, white woodwork, 
shining floors, walls covered with pictures, and discreet 
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Empire furnishings hiding behind statues and glass 
cases as if in a museum gallery. 

When the stranger, taken aback by his haughty and 
dignified approach, has babbled the usual compliments, 
he interrogates him on his country, its literature, and 
its geography; and if by chance the conversation seems 
instructive to him, he asks the man to family dinner, 
at two o'clock. 

The meal is always good and abundant. A bottle of 
red wine stands before each place, and Goethe empties 
his with no difficulty. He eats heartily, deftly cutting 
up his chicken as he cross-examines his guest. Augustus 
and Odila remain silent. Absorbed in his subject, in- 
satiably curious, the old man demands details, dis- 
cusses every angle of the question, and quietly ignores 
his family. 

Once the meal is over, he rises quickly from the table, 
and drags his visitor away to show him a piece of 
quartz from his own country, or a bit of porphyry some- 
one has sent him. For he is excessively proud of his col- 
lections. His house is now his universe. Engravings, 
sketches, autographs, silhouettes, coins, ceramics, casts, 
crystals, fossils—he has piled up a treasure house in 
half a century of research. His drawers are full of sou- 
venirs and knickknacks, and if his visitor has pleased 
him, he gives him, as he leaves, a little present of some 
sort: a facsimile of his own handwriting, or a medallion 
of his profile. . .. 

But he would not be so gracious to everybody, and 
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developed a technic for warning off the curious and the 
indiscreet. He could be distant, reserved, even haughty. 
He could not be blamed for refusing to see the wife of 
a Berlin butcher who wanted, so she said, to express her 
fervent admiration to “the author of the ‘Clock.’” But 
he sometimes would be no more gracious to the young 
writers who came to see him. When Heinrich Heine, 
just making his first appearance in the world of letters, 
came to see him in 1825, he received the young poet 
with insulting indifference and talked discursively of 
the condition of the roads in Weimar and the poplars 
of Jena. Then, all of a sudden, adopting his most arro- 
gant manner, he asked the author of “Intermezzo” 
abruptly: “Well, what are you at work on now?” 

“A ‘Faust,’ Excellency,” replied Heine mendaciously. 
And the conversation ended there. 

All young literary Germany, in sympathy with his 
ideas or no, marched one by one before the patriarch. 
Some of them left his presence disappointed or resentful 
of his Olympian coldness; others went away touched by 
his benevolence or charmed by his cordiality. And some 
of them were alternately annoyed and enchanted. Such 
was the case with Grillparzer, the Viennese dramatist, 
in 1826. When he first saw Goethe enter the room, his 
chest sprinkled with crosses and decorations, his man- 
ner stiff-necked and solemn as any king granting an 
audience, he was filled with bitter disappointment. 
Could that stodgy bourgeois really be the author of 
“Faust,” of “Gotz,” of “Egmont”? Impossible... . 
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And then a few days later Goethe asked him in infor- 
mally, and he found another man. The poet came up to 
him smiling, took him by the hand to show him the way 
to the dining room, set him down at his side, and alto- 
gether showed himself to be so kindly, good humoured 
and even paternal, that the young dramatist felt tears 
spring to his eyes. . 

The poet’s fame, after a brief eclipse, had shone forth 
again in all its splendor, and shed a radiance around 
his old age. His life was one long anniversary and jubi- 
lee. Frankfort proposed to raise a statue to him; Wei- 
mar, in 1825, gave a great reception on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his coming there. The 
kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg honored him with 
their visits; princes, ministers of the crown and am- 
bassadors sat at his table; painters and sculptors vied 
with each other to perpetuate his features. Best of all, 
scholars and philosophers came to him with their offer- 
ings of abstract thought. He received a visit from young 
Schopenhauer, and one from the mathematician 
Quetelet. 

One day he brought in to lunch, neglecting to present 
him to his daughter-in-law, a man with a smooth, ex- 
pressionless face who occupied the lunch time by dis- 
cussing the theory of alchemy, with incontrovertible 
logic, and in sentences bristling with strange and 
startling formule. 

“Well, what did you think of him?” asked Goethe, 
when their guest had gone. 
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“He’s a funny little man. I can’t make up my mind 
whether he is very clever or very stupid. He isn’t— 
he isn’t a little crazy, is he?” 

An ironic smile crossed the old man’s lips. 

“Don’t worry about the state of his intellect, my 
dear. We have just lunched with the most distinguished 
living philosopher, George-Frederick-Wilhelm Hegel!” 

He had already, by that time, received two visits 
from French philosophy in the person of Victor Cousin, 
head of the new school. Imagine the interview they had 
in April, 1825: one of them quick, enthusiastic, daring, 
disengaging his sideburns from his tight, high collar as 
he grew interested; the other calm, towering over him 
with his bare head, “as big, as capacious, as majestic, as 
that of Olympian Zeus.” Goethe wore, so Cousin tells 
us, “a colored cravat, negligently knotted, grey linen 
trousers, and a blue frock coat.” They sat together on 
the sofa in the Juno drawing room, and talked of Paul 
Louis Courrier, of Manzoni, and the French translations 
of Faust. “They should have gone back to the language 
of Marot for that,” said the poet. But their conversa- 
tion was cut short: the discussion tired the great man, 
he grew short of breath, and coughed a little. Cousin 
rose and took his leave, learning, as he went out, that 
Goethe had been ill, and that they had bled him only 
the day before. 

But before leaving he was careful to enquire if the 
poet had “anything he wanted done for him in Paris,” 
for he knew that no one in Europe more eagerly fol- 
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lowed the progress of French Restoration literature than 
Goethe. He subscribed to the Globe which kept him 
informed of all the new movements, and was enchanted 
by the eulogistic praise which Jean Jacques Ampére 
and Albert Stapfer, the translator of “Faust,” accorded 
him. To his great pleasure, he welcomed both of them 
with open arms the spring of 1827. 

“He is the simplest and kindliest of men,” wrote 
Ampére to Juliette Récamier, the cold beauty whose 
virtue was then plunging him into despair; and he added 
a sentence directed none too subtly at his rival M. de 
Chateaubriand: “I had expected to find some of the 
touchy dignity and haughtiness to be expected in any 
public idol; but there was nothing of the kind, at all.” 
Goethe realized his own fame, of course, but he was not 
unmindful of the fame of others. “He worships Moliére 
and LaFontaine, admires ‘“‘Athalie,” enjoys “Berenice,” 
and knows Béranger’s songs by heart.”’ Goethe, for his 
part, was charmed with his worshipping visitor. Making 
a great exception for him, he received him almost every 
day for three weeks “just among friends.” He did not 
wait sometimes to dress before receiving him, and 
Ampére described him to us in “his very white woolly 
dressing gown, which gives him the look of a big white 
sheep, playing with his two grandchildren beside his 
son and daughter-in-law.” The Frenchman had to an- 
swer a host of questions from the venerable poet, and 
talked at length of Paris and its writers, of Victor Hugo, 
Alfred de Vigny; and Mérimée especially, for whom 
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he had a great admiration. The day before he left, 
Goethe spent hours on end with the young man, sitting 
on a bench in the garden of his country house, under 
the very trees he had planted forty years before. The 
past laid hold on him; his’ voice softened as he spoke 
of “Iphigenia,” and he looked with melancholy eyes 
across “the grounds swimming in the evening light.” 
They went back to the house. The poet gave Ampére 
his jubilee medallion, and, folding him to his heart, 
embraced him. 

French romanticism had found the road to Weimar. 
Some of the young authors, like Saint-Marc-Girardin, 
made a pilgrimage in person; others like Gérard de 
Nerval and Berlioz merely sent their works to “His 
Excellency” with admiring dedications. And then— 
much to the delight of that enthusiastic amateur of 
sculpture—David d’Angers decided to give a plastic 
form to the homage paid by all French literature. He 
reached Weimar in August, 1829, accompanied by Vic- 
tor Pavie, and set to work to model the bust of the 
“great Goethe.” They spent a fortnight alone together, 
the poet chatting easily as he posed, of Chateaubriand, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Stendhal, and Guizot, but above 
all of his twin idols, Napoleon and Byron. He placed a 
life mask of Raphael, crowned with laurel, on the table 
beside David, and it amused the old man to surprise the 
sculptor between sittings, when he sought the workroom 
to put some touches on his head between times. “‘Sud- 
denly I would see that colossal figure,” says David, 
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“approaching without the slightest sound, almost glid- 
ing along the floor, his feet hardly seeming to touch the 
ground. ‘Ah!’ he would say; ‘always at work upon your 
old friend!’” . . . David gave the bust a forehead out 
of all proportion to the rest of the face, furrowed it with 
wrinkles, and emphasized the mightiness of the huge 
cranium. His Goethe was naught but mind alone, in- 
carnate. A painter would have perhaps preferred the 
great man’s other aspect, that of the eager listener, 
magnificently eager and thirsty for knowledge, his eyes 
alight. 

The sculptor organized a general tribute to his idol 
when he got back to France, and one day in March, 
1830, a packing case arrived in Weimar from Paris. The 
old man, with his meticulous habits, insisted on opening 
it himself: it was brimming with treasure trove. Medal- 
lions of French celebrities: Hugo, de Vigny, Cuvier, 
Mérimée and a score of others; works with dedications 
from Sainte Beuve, Ballanche, Balzac, Jules Janin; a 
long letter and a volume of verse from Emile Des- 
champs. Goethe was radiant. His fame was now Euro- 
pean. Equally flattering tributes had already reached 
him from Manzoni, Mickiewicz, Walter Scott, great 
Byron, and the stormy Carlyle; and on the latter's 
initiative, fifteen English writers had joined in sending 
him, for his birthday, a seal ornamented with a symbolic 
inscription which well typified his life: Ohne Hast, aber 
ohne Rast... . Without haste but without respite. 
His influence ran beyond all national frontiers, in ever 
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widening ripples; and the thought of it was the greatest 
comfort of his old age. 

Now that all his contemporaries were dead, now that 
Herder, Schiller, Wieland, Byron had disappeared, now 
that the Grand Ducal palace no longer rang with life 
and joy, now that he was left quite alone with those 
thoughts he had slowly ripened in almost a century of 
work and beauty—he had only one wish in life: to 
leave his philosophy securely in the hands of youth 
and the unknown, to deed it to all who should come 
seeking him from the far horizons of the world and 
the portals of the future. He was all the more delighted 
with French sympathy since he was at that very mo- 
ment feverishly working on the final edition of his 
completed works, and at the same time setting forth 
the doctrine of the internationalism of art, and pleading 
for a non-racial, universal literature. 

Thoughts, thoughts! What other reality was there 
for him? What was left to him of a long life rich in 
love and friendship? He was left standing alone like a 
bare rock towering above a beach laid waste by storm 
waves. All the women he had once loved were dead: 
Catherinette Schoenkopf in 1810, Fredericka Brion in 
1813, Christiane in 1816, Lili Schoenemann in 1817, 
Baroness von Stein in 1827, Charlotte Kestner in 1828. 
Dead also were many of his well-loved friends, both in 
the world of letters and of politics, and dead the Duke 
himself, quite recently, while on a trip to Berlin. The 
poet armed himself against the darts of fortune. His 
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life was dedicated to his work, and nothing had a right 
to injure his fast-waning strength. Baroness von Stein, 
to spare him, had given orders before she died that her 
funeral cortége should not pass his house; and he 
avoided the Duke’s funeral as he had avoided Schil- 
ler’s. But in vain he sought to shield himself from 
sorrow: it lay relentlessly in wait for him. 

His son had always given him more cause for grief 
than joy. He often came home drunk, and quarreled 
almost continuously with his wife. His father sometimes 
had to have his meals served in his own study to avoid 
those so-called family dinners which ended almost in- 
evitably in acrimonious recrimination. In 1830 Augus- 
tus evinced a desire to get away from the Weimar 
environment, and everyone urged him to go to Italy. 
He was, surprisingly, more or less interested in art, and 
both his father and his grandfather had come back from 
Rome with richer minds and calmer spirits. If there 
were anything in heredity, Rome might cure him of his 
continuous, harrowing instability of temperament, of 
his inability to keep at work, of his hypochondria. But 
the old man saw him go without deluding himself with 
false hopes. “The essential thing,” he said to Ecker- 
mann, who was going with him as mentor, “is to teach 
him to control himself.” But he knew that was the one 
thing Augustus could never learn. 

He soon quarreled with his companion, left him at 
Genoa, and, after several accidents—he managed to 
break his collarbone and contract some skin disease— 
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went on south alone. He ran across two Englishmen in 
Florence: the poet Walter Savage Landor, and the 
lawyer Henry Crabb Robinson. The latter had been a 
student at Jena and one of Mme. de Staél’s adorers, 
and was still a great admirer of Goethe. He was scan- 
dalized by Augustus’s immorality, and wrote, on August 
22: “He is his father’s son in body, but not in spirit.” 
Then in a letter from Rome Augustus boasted that he 
had reformed and foresworn women and gambling; and 
in Naples he seemed to be moderately interested in the 
excavations at Pompeii. But Goethe had no faith in 
such a reformation. 

The 27th of October, 1830, after a period of morbid 
exaltation which has never been explained, Augustus 
von Goethe suddenly died in Rome of a blood clot on 
the brain. The autopsy revealed that his liver was five 
times larger than normal, mute testimony of the ravages 
alcohol had made on his robust physique. He was 
forty-one years old. The Germans of the foreign colony 
buried him in a setting his father had once loved, the 
Protestant cemetery near the pyramid of Cestius, in 
the melancholy corner, so sweetly and poignantly soli- 
tary, where the cypresses already let fall their thin 
shadows across the tombs of Keats and Shelley. Patri 
antevertens: that pathetically laconic phrase was all his 
epitaph. 

His father all this time, ignorant of the tragedy, was 
peacefully persevering in his numberless endeavors. He 
was editing the complete edition of his works with the 
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aid of five secretaries and collaborators, and finishing 
at the same time his “Poetry and Truth.” Then there 
was the correspondence between “Baron Goethe, Presi- 
dent of the Grand Ducal Mineralogical Society” and 
Baron Cuvier, of the French Institute. Metamorphosis 
of plants—metamorphosis of the bony structure; unity 
of organic composition in the vegetable world—unity of 
composition in the animal skeleton, confirmed by his 
discovery of the intermaxillary bone; those seemingly 
simple ideas, natural outgrowth of the needs of his 
highly organized mind, his sense of evolution, and his 
passion for order and synthesis in everything, had 
struck the French Academy of Science as highly inter- 
esting; and he on his part looked eagerly toward Paris, 
much flattered by their growing interest in his theories. 
The reverberations of the July Revolution were as noth- 
ing to him compared to the faint echoes of that discus- 
sion on the classification of species. Soret happened in 
to see him the afternoon of the 2d of August, 1830. 

“Well!” cried Goethe, “what do you think of all this 
excitement P” 

“Shocking!”’ said Soret. “A second rate royal family, 
bolstered up by a second rate Ministry. They’ll throw 
them out sooner or later.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about that. What difference does 
that make? I mean what do you think about this big 
fight between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire?” 

At the July 19, 1830, meeting Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
had defended Goethe’s most cherished idea against the 
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attacks of Cuvier: that of the primordial identity of all 
animal types. From then on nothing else mattered to 
him. 

But into that peaceful, scholarly environment came, 
like a clap of thunder, a tragic piece of news. The old 
man received the letter from Rome announcing the 
death of his son: it was signed by the ambassador from 
Hanover, Kestner; Charlotte’s son and the grandson of 
the Bailiff of Wetzlar. Goethe stood motionless on hear- 
ing of the end of his prodigal child. Tears stood in his 
great eyes, and a passing tremor convulsed his face for a 
moment. Non ignoravi me mortalem fuisse. He repeated 
the antique phrase; and that was all. To save himself 
from despair, he banished the image of death from his 
thought, and substituted instead that of far distance 
and absence. “Augustus will not come back here again,” 
he said to Odila. 

Odila remained to him, honest and well-meaning in 
spite of her eccentricities, and she had further given him 
three grandchildren; a little girl, Alma, who died young, 
and Walter and Wolf who survived him. Wolf was the 
pet, the one who played dominos with his grandfather 
and who had the coveted right to untie his cravat and 
lead him up to bed at night. 

Youth, life, hope—he needed all he could get of them 
to give him the courage to persevere and finish his work 
as he should. His final philosophy would do the rest. 
“The high ideal of duty is all that can hope to hold 
us on our path here,” he wrote to Zelter. ‘““My only care 
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now is to maintain my physical capacities. The body 
should, the spirit will.” He stiffened his resistance and 
kept his heroic composure; and nature avenged herself 
of his very constraint. Shutting all within, he poisoned 
himself, and a fortnight later, on the 26th of November, 
collapsed in a pool of his own blood. It was a severe 
hemorrhage which put his life in danger: but the end 
was not yet. He had finished, painfully, the incoherent 
rhapsody that is the last volume of the “Travels,” and 
he still had something left to say. “Come, forward, over 
the tombstones!’ He had yet to finish “Faust.” .. . 
The death of Byron in 1824 had fired his imagination, 
and, taking up the long abandoned notebooks at the age 
of seventy-six, he had written the tragedy of Helen 
almost in one breath. His poet-hero had inspired the 
character of Euphorion, son of Grecian beauty and 
medieval ecstasy, classicist and romanticist in one. But 
now, at eighty-two, he had yet to bind that episode to 
the still hesitant and uncertain mass of the second part. 
The summer before a young musician, Zelter’s favorite 
pupil, had spent a fortnight of long conversations with 
him; and every evening the pupil, whose name was Felix 
Mendelssohn, had drawn rare harmonies from Goethe’s 
piano with his feminine hands. A faint intoxicating mist 
rose from his crystal fugues, and in their silvery rapids 
the aged poet saw gleam and disappear and come again 
the unearthly visions of his genius. There bristled 
sphynx and gryphon; there, lucent with foam and moon- 
light, nymphs, sirens, naiads and phorkyades together 
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twined in the Aegean Sea; and there again went by the 
cortege of Galatea. Reality and symbol merged and 
mixed. His concrete thoughts and current interests were 
metamorphosed. Vulcan, heretofore all powerful in 
the geologist’s thought, found Neptune rising to con- 
front him. The sea, so long absent from his work, the 
sea whose separate immensities man was already trying 
to join in Panama, and Suez, rose up and curled and 
foamed within the melodious improvisations of his 
guest. There, far in the distance, the sun set on a har- 
bor, gilding yardarms and rigging; and in the canal 
dug by Faust, King of the new country, the barque 
high piled with far and curious cargo set its prow. A 
secret happiness flooded Goethe’s soul. Would his Faust 
be saved; would he escape at last the somber potentates 
of doubt? After so many passions and adventures, after 
the sweet delirium of love and the contemplative wor- 
shipping of beauty, far from both Marguerite and 
Helen, would he at last redeem himself with generosity 
and unselfishness? 

In the “Travels of Wilhelm Meister,” as rich in wis- 
dom, as poor in style and awkard in form, Goethe had 
risen to the serene heights of tolerance, resignation, re- 
nunciation and generosity. His life had developed 
magnificently and harmoniously, in spite of setbacks, 
trials, discouragements, from the troubled romanticism 
of “Werther” to the pure high classicism of “Helen.” It 
was, in its essence, a long active progression, a slow, 
sure victory of spirit over body. To his contemporaries, 
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his name evoked a century of research, of effort ‘with- 
out haste as without respite.’ And he wrote of himself: 
“Have I then reached -my eightieth year only to live 
repetitively day after day? On the contrary, I try every 
day to do new things and have new thoughts, that I 
may not become tiresome. If you do not want to shrivel 
up in age, you must constantly renew your youth and 
find new renaissance.” 

And so he found the answer to the “Second Faust” 
within himself, and in his own experiences. When, in 
August, 1831, he sealed the finished manuscript with the 
symbolic seal of the morning star, he was conscious of 
having finished his spiritual testament. And across that 
incredible confusion of mysterious crystallizations, his 
feeble hand had sent a beam of light that was to illumine 
all mankind.-He had remained a pagan to the end, 
amoral even, hostile to all messiahs and all orthodoxy; 
and as long as he lived the great Catholic pictures had 
only a symbolic and decorative value for him. His 
Faust had saved his soul because he had suffered, loved, 
struggled, erred and fought; because he had never sunk 
into narrow, inane content; because, finally, he had for- 
gotten himself at last and died in the midst of one 
good deed. 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiubt, 
Den konnen wir erldsen . . . 


He who has ever sought and striven, 
Him can we save. . 
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That is what the angels sang as they carried his soul 
to heaven. That was the poet’s final belief, and that his 
hope. Serenity enveloped him on the very threshold of 
death. His pantheism brought him stoic certitude; his 
resignation and renunciation, nowise Christian, were 
but the thought and acceptance of eternal harmony. 
Eternal form persists beneath shifting appearance. In 
his volume of poems: “God and the World,” he sang in 
one breath the shattering and remolding of all things, 
and through them the duration of the supreme prin- 
ciple, the eternal divine activity, the inexhaustible 
power of renewal of creation: 

Der Ew’ ge regt sich fort in allen; 


Denn alles muss in Nichts zerfallen, 
Wenn es im Sein bebarren will . . . 


The eternal ever moves through all, 
For all to nothingness must fall 
If it eternally would live... . 

He bowed before the inscrutable, confident in the true 
immortality of the soul, and in its metamorphosis. And 
since he never tired of life, he worked up till the last 
minute, collecting his stones and his shells, and defend- 
ing his theory of color from the attacks of the aroused 
physicists. From time to time his old friend Meyer 
would come to sit with him, in brotherly silence, on 
the garden bench. Grand Duchess Louise was dead. 
Goethe no longer went to court, and even withdrew 
somewhat from life in his own house. His daughter-in- 
law, who still loved visitors, and especially Englishmen, 
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was always at home at tea time, and he sometimes con- 
sented to appear then. In 1831 she presented to him a 
young student, fresh from Trinity College, named 
Thackeray. The author of “Vanity Fair’ always re- 
membered the meeting, and if he left Goethe out of his 
mocking description of the court of Pumpernickel, he 
made up for it by describing him in a letter to his 
friend G. H. Lewes. The poet, he said, was dressed in a 
long yellow frock coat, a white tie at his neck, the red 
ribbon in his buttonhole. “He held his hands clasped 
back of him just as in Rauch’s little statue. His com- 
plexion was very fresh, clear and pink, and his extraor- 
dinarily black eyes were bright and penetrating. His 
voice was very rich and gentle. . . .” Thackeray saw 
him another time. “He was getting ready to go for a 
drive one bright, sunny day. He wore a visored cap, 
and a mantle with a red collar, and he was making much 
of his granddaughter with the soft, golden hair, whose 
gentle face has long been sleeping under ground.” 

But such rides in his carriage were growing rarer 
now. In August, 1831, he went with his two grandsons 
to the well-beloved places, the village of Illmenau and 
the forest cottage of Gickelhahn. There, on the pavilion 
walls, he found the wistful, musical lines that he had 
scratched there in pencil nearly fifty years before. 

Uber allen Gipfeln 
Ist RUD ask. 


On every hilltop 
Quiet reigns... 
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And at that, filled with overpowering emotion, he re- 
peated to himself those last poignant verses, while tears 
flowed gently down his cheeks: 


Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


Wait but a little; then you too 
Will sleep. 


He knew that death could not be far away; but he 
was ready. He who could never watch any man die, who 
had deliberately chased away every funereal image from 
his mind, had won the dearest victory he could have 
won over himself. His work finished, like his hundred- 
year-old Faust, he could leave in peace this life which 
he had so magnificently exhausted and enriched. 

His lungs had never quite recovered from his last 
hemorrhage, and cold took possession of him one bitter 
windy day in late winter. The 16th of March, 1832, 
he took to his bed and fought a difficult fight against 
catarrh and fever. A momentary improvement brought 
him to his feet again the 18th, but two days later, the 
congestion came on again, accompanied with a sharp 
pain in his chest, and he was forced back to his bed. 
When the doctor came into his little room the morning 
of the 20th, he found him greatly changed. His features 
were set, his eyes sunken, his complexion ashen, and 
he was very restless, panting, and pacing ceaselessly 
between bed and sofa. He tried in vain to read the new 
volume of Salvandy which he had just received, and 
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twice, leaning on his servant’s shoulder, he dragged 
himself to the threshold of his study. The night of the 
21st, he installed himself in his armchair and ordered 
his daughter-in-law and servants to go and rest. He 
sank into a stupor, and grew feebler, but awoke toward 
sunrise. 

“What day is it?” 

“The 22d, Excellency.” 

“Good. Then springtime has begun.” 

Sleep descended on him again, a light, gentle sleep 
thick starred with dreams. 

“Do you see that exquisite woman’s head, with black 
curls, and such a brilliant complexion, over in the cor- 
ner there, against that dark background?” 

They had left the shutters closed. He demanded to 
have them opened. He wanted light, and “more light.” 

A little before noon, his breathing grew weaker, and © 
he fell quite naturally against the left hand corner of 
the sofa, and expired. Odila, at his feet, had not even 
perceived his death. An immortal springtime had 
begun’+"; 

His work, enriched with all the riches of the earth, 
would go on, ever spreading among men. Like his own 
life, it would know a continual renaissance, and spring 
eternally fresh in newer flowerings. 

He had been in every way ahead of his times. He 
had dug the springs of lyricism in the dry soil of the 
eighteenth century, and produced some incomparable 
subjective poetry. He had flung wide the gates of ro- 
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manticism with a gothic drama like “Gotz” and a novel 
like “Werther,” and opened the way for Walter Scott 
and René. He had, with harmonious tragedies like 
“Iphigenia” and “Torquato Tasso” and balanced poetry 
like the “Roman Elegies,” played a prelude to the 
pseudo-classicism which would echo even to the days of 
Parnassian stylization. In science, he had foreseen evo- 
lution and paved the road to Darwin and Spencer. In 
politics, a century before the League of Nations, he be- 
came a great cosmopolitan and a citizen of Europe. It 
was little to have been a prophet, living. Dead, he be- 
came the father confessor of humanity. 

He had long led a regular, middle class life, in a nar- 
row environment, Epicurean to all outward appear- 
ance. But from that limited human experience—too 
human, perhaps, to a purist in morals—he had drawn 
a universal culture and a superhuman wisdom. That life 
which we have seen unroll before us, and whose principal 
incidents would seem to have been feminine ones, was 
perhaps the most courageous intellectual adventure of 
modern times. He mastered all fields of thought in a 
titanic effort: poetry, art, science, action, politics, phi- 
losophy, religion. In a cosmic drama like ‘Faust,’ a 
vast educational novel like “Wilhelm Meister,” he 
heaped high great treasuries of new ideas, penetrating 
observations, profound hypotheses, and satisfying solu- 
tions. He was above all a builder, and a great teacher 
of courage and optimism. True minds have taken him 
for their own: and many are the pilgrims, following 
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after Carlyle, Emerson, Taine and Barrés, who have 
dared the labyrinth of his gigantic work. And once 
within it, they have found there the twin religions of 
work and beauty, the devotion to knowledge, the un- 
tiring search for abstract truth, and the example of 
endlessly fruitful action and love of life. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH TITLES OF GOETHE’S 
WORKS 


Achilleis—ACHILLES 
Die Aufgeregten—THE REVOLUTIONISTS 
Annalen, oder Tag- und Jabreshefte von 1794, bis 1822— 
THE ANNALS: 1794, 1822 
Antiker form sich nadbernd—In THE ANTIQUE STYLE 
Balladen 
Beitrage zur Optik—ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF OPTICS 
Belagerung von Mainz, 1793—THE SIEGE OF MAINz 
Der Birgergeneral—THuHeE CiTIzEN GENERAL 
Briefe aus der Schweiz—LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND 
Campagne in Frankreich, 1792—FRENCH CAMPAIGN, 1792 
Clavigo 
Egmont 
Elegien—ELeEGIES 
Des Epimenides Erwachen—T HE AWAKENING OF EPIMENIDES 
Epigramme—EPIGRAMS 
Episteln—EPIisTLes 
Etbisches 
Zur Farbenlebre—THEORY OF COLOR 
Faust 
Die Fischerin—TueE FisHER MAIDEN 
Die Geschwister—BROTHER AND SISTER 
Gesellige Lieder—Drawinc Room Soncs 
Gott und Welt—GoLp AND THE WorLD 
Gotter, Helden und Wieland—Gops, HEROES AND WIELAND 
Gétz von Berlichingen der eisernen hand—GOtz von BER- 
LICHINGEN OF THE IRON HAND 
Hermann und Dorothea 
Iphigenie auf Tauris—IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
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Iphigenie in prosa—IPHIGENIA IN PROSE 

Italidnische Reise—JOURNEYS IN ITALY 

Kunst—Art 

Die Laune des Verliebten—TuE Lovers’ CAPRICE 

Leiden des jungen Werthers—THE Sorrows OF YOUNG 
WERTHER 

Lieder—Soncs 

Mabomet 

Meteorologie 

Mineralogie und Geologie 

Die Mitschuldigen—Tue CONSPIRATORS 

Die naturliche Tochter—THe NaturAL DAUGHTER 

Zur Naturwissenschaft in allegemein—On NATURAL SCIENCES 

Nausikaa—Nausicaa 

Pandora 

Reise am Rhein, Main und Neckar in den Jabren 1814-1815 
—TRAVELS THROUGH THE RHINE, MAIN AND NECKaAR IN 
THE Years 1814-1815 

Schweizerreise im Jahre 1797—-TRAVELS THROUGH SWITZER- 
LAND IN THE YEAR 1797 

Sonette—SoNNETS 

Spriiche in Prosa—SAyincs 1N PROSE 

Vermischte Gedichte—MIscELLANEOUS POEMS 

Die Wablverwandtschaften—ELectTIvE AFFINITIES 

West-ostlicher divan—THE WESTERN-EASTERN DIVAN 

Wilhelm Meisters Lebrjabre—THE APPRENTICESHIP OF 
WILHELM MEISTER 

Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjabre—THE TRAVELS OF WILHELM 
MEISTER 
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